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To my parents, who left in the late 1960s. 


And to my brothers, who stayed and endured. 


E Próspero morreu 

Sem ter morrido 

Que as magias que fez 

Nos deixaram ainda descendência. 


(And Prospero died 
Without having passed away 
Since the spells that he made 
Have still left us descendants.) 
Ana Luísa Amaral (2011: 50) 
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Introduction 


M ore than a decade after the onset of democracy in Portugal on April 
25, 1974 and the process of decolonization that followed a memory 
boom began to appear in Portuguese culture. It favored the still living 
memories of the last period of empire, beginning with those of the military, 
who had served in the war waged by the Salazar/Caetano dictatorship 
against the liberation struggle going on in three African colonies between 
1961 and 1974.’ By the end of the 2000s, the culture of memory was 
associated with the narratives of so-called retornados, between five and seven 
hundred thousand former colonists and their families who fled mostly 
from Angola and Mozambique between 1974 and 1975.° Considering the 
unstable, volatile conjuncture of the recently won democracy, a surprising 
feat by the very military whose job was defending the five hundred-year 
empire, it is unsurprising that individual memories failed to amount to 
a collective narrative about the recent past.’ As media, literary, visual 
and ever multiplying academic discourse returned to that “end without a 
future” (Pitta 2010), colonial history was ignored, as if all that mattered 
began with the collapse of the empire. Despite the editorial and academic 
success garnered by fictional memories authored by the daughters of former 
colonists, little is known about those who preceded their writing about 
the entanglement of gender and colonialism across the twentieth century. 
How were “women” and “colonialism” discursively constructed from the 
geographical, temporal and existential distance of a metropolitan place of 
return imposing writing and reflection? 

The present book did not originate as a reaction to the erasure of the 
not-so-immediate past by the “memorialist obsession connected to the 
end of empire” (Peralta 2011a). When beginning a project on issues of 
representation of history in the fiction of Lidia Jorge (1946-), I often found 
myself wondering if, aside from the authors of the famous Novas cartas 
portuguesas (1972—New Portuguese Letters [1975]), women from previous 
generations had not written about the dictatorship and/or colonialism. 
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My research into histories of literature and reference materials found in 
US libraries led me to the National Library of Portugal, where I spent the 
greater part of three summers reading relevant primary and secondary 
sources, including period literature.” Directly or indirectly, many authors 
suggested that the problem with Portuguese colonialism in Africa until 
about the 1950s was a dearth not only of settlers but also of women who 
were appropriately conscious of their colonialist or civilizational mission. 
This type of criticism reappears with sarcasm in post-colonial narratives 
(e.g. Jorge 1988 and Figueiredo 2009).º Meanwhile, Lidia Jorge’s A costa dos 
murmúrios (1988—The Murmuring Coast 1995) was on its way to becoming 
the privileged site for colonial memory limited to women’s involvement in 
the colonial war (Ribeiro 2004). By the mid-2000s, studies and testimonies 
regarding that involvement began to multiply.‘ But there was no scholarship 
focusing on earlier periods Portuguese colonialism in Africa, and much less 
on what women had to do with it. 

Certainly there had been an important international congress in 1994 
reclaiming the role of women in the history of Portuguese expansion. It 
was held at the Gulbenkian Foundation in Lisbon and organized by the 
Commission on the Equality and Rights of Women under the celebratory 
mode orchestrated by the National Commission for the Celebration of the 
Discoveries.’ The proceedings were quickly published under the title O 
rosto feminino da expansão portuguesa. As was to happen in other fields of 
cultural production in the 1990s and beyond, celebrations of empire did 
not critically engage with colonialism in Africa, but rather foreclosed it 
(Sapega 2008b). That is also partially applicable to an edited collection 
published in 2008 by Clara Sarmento, Women in the Portuguese Empire: The 
Theater of Shadows.“ Although the interdisciplinary volume aims to undo the 
exclusion of women from the historical memory of empire, the plurality of 
time frames and locations, topics, places and subjects of enunciation is such 
that no coherent understanding can be construed of what the Portuguese 
version calls the “feminine condition in the Portuguese colonial empire.” 
These valuable and much needed studies of gender and empire recuperating 
empire’s traditionally excluded agents as well as, in some cases, silenced 
resistant subjects draw a large canvas within which more focused studies 
on particular periods are in order. 

By the time Sarmento’s collection was published, the scholarship on 
women and late European empires was already substantial, having developed 
since the 1980s in parallel with an outpouring of colonial memories in 
print and visual cultures in English (Lassner 2004: 1-2).º First focusing on 
the British and subsequently on the French and other European empires, 
historians and literary and cultural critics have pointed out the active roles 
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that women played in both the material and symbolic construction of late 
empires. They have also emphasized the vulnerability of empire, treating 
colony and metropole as “a single analytical field” as per the suggestion 
originally put forward by Ann Stoler and Frederick Cooper.” Nowhere is 
that “single analytical field” more clearly exhibited than the home, where 
women in their normative role as wives and mothers are held responsible for 
the health and strength of the imperial nation (Davin 1997: 105). Similarly, 
critiques of colonialism before and after the official end of empire rely on 
the deconstruction of myths of gender privilege played out in intimacy to 
expose the pervasive hold of colonialism and colonial racism as structures 
of thought. 

That basic insight, which will be queried here in relation to the late 
Portuguese empire, depends upon a critical lens of gender that insists on 
referring to “women” while rejecting fixed, essentialist understandings 
of the term. Just as the imperial memorialist turn was taking off in the 
1980s, feminist historians began to demonstrate the gendered culture of 
empire and specifically the role of women alongside men in producing that 
culture (Callaway 1987). At the same time, feminist poet and philosopher 
Denise Riley warned against projects of revision or historical recuperation 
that ignored the instability, ever-changing and relational character of the 
category “women,” an argument she extended to other categories of identity 
(1988: 1-17). Joan Scott in turn advised that feminist historians interested in 
making women visible had to probe, on one hand, symbolic representations 
and the contexts in which they appear and, on the other, interpretations of 
those symbols that endeavor to fix their meanings (2013: 94). Even if by now 
such important insights of feminist theory may have been superseded by the 
queer turn and its subsequent developments, it is important to evoke them 
because, methodologically, they guide the research that is here presented. 

Following Lawrence Grossberg's suggestion in Cultural Studies in the 
Future Sense (Grossberg 2010), a “conjuncturalist” approach of radical 
contextualization inspires each chapter. Literary works as well as other 
cultural products are treated as assumed entry points into a context. Their 
articulation with each other as well as with a range of historical, social and 
political discourses point to a potential story. That story is intimated in 
discontinuous and non-causal ways by the analysis of stories that women 
write about Portuguese colonialism in Africa and its aftermath. Each chapter 
pursues that would-be story within a temporal frame associated with a 
number of historical, social and cultural contexts that, while referring 
to a specific nation-state, point to much broader conjunctures. They or 
the contextualized stories that illuminate those conjunctures as such 
appeal to an ongoing project of cultural criticism with a political intent 
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beyond recuperating women as traditionally ignored or excluded historical 
agents. That intent is historical transformation as regards “women” and 
“colonialism”—not those supposed to be past but the ones lingering in a 
range of post-dictatorship/post-empire affects. 

It is instructive to evoke on that account the insights of Portuguese 
feminist social scientists, Maria Belo, Ana Paula Alao and Yolanda Neves. 
In the late 1980s, when studies of gender were beginning to circulate in 
Portuguese academia (e.g. Serrão 1986), they convincingly argued just how 
much Salazar’s New State—not unlike other nationalist dictatorships in 
the twentieth century—had exploited the symbolic valence of the category 
“women” to define and inculcate in the culture at large the desirable, 
instrumental meaning of that category.” In contrast to the heterosexist 
model of seduction used by other dictators to get women on their side, by 
masquerading a “womanly” model of governing the state Salazar seduced 
women into identification and hence complicity (Belo et al. 1987: 274). In 
rejecting facile, essentialist notions of women as victims of male oppression, 
that provocative suggestion leads one to probe into Salazar’s peculiarly 
feminine strategies of consensus.” Hence, the question of what did women 
have to do not only with supporting the ongoing dictatorship but, specifically, 
the African colonialism that became its raison d’étre beyond the 1950s 
when most Europeans living in Africa were ready to leave “with suitcases 
packed.”” When looking closely at how women describe themselves and 
how men describe them in relation to the project of colonialism at different 
points in time, it becomes clear how far women were implicated in their own 
symbolic production along with and inextricably from that of the imperialist 
and, more fundamentally, colonialist nation.“ 

Women Writing Portuguese Late Colonialism thus traces the response of 
women writers, journalists and activists to the colonization, the anti-colonial 
opposition and the decolonization of African territories ruled by Portugal 
in the period ensuing from the Berlin Conference (1884-1885). Each of the 
five chapters draws from a substantial number of interdisciplinary sources 
contemporary to the women-authored primary writings in focus. Thus, 
historiographical, essayistic, literary, social-scientific, journalistic, musical, 
visual and moving image texts bring to light the particular thematic link 
between gender and colonialism that crystallizes at specific points in time. 
The first link and one that was arguably decisive for the instantiation of 
empire in the concrete form of colonialism, as decided by the policy of 
“effective occupation” formulated at the Berlin Conference, was women’s 
education. The first chapter shows how the debates surrounding the right 
of women to public secondary education were increasingly connected 
throughout the nineteenth century to the viability and indeed survival 
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of Portugal as a civilized European country with an overseas empire.” 
What was at stake was the victory of feminist demands for women's 
education (among other things), initially with the support of the new 
democratic republic, proclaimed in October 1910, just as António de Oliveira 
Salazar (1889-1970), the future dictator, was entering the Law School at 
the University of Coimbra. In a series of articles he published then, he 
proffered his first sentence sending women back home to mother, with not 
one word about empire (Salazar 1912-1913). Curiously, as feminists divorced 
from the republican government, which failed to honor their longtime 
demand for suffrage, the copula of feminism and education no longer sought 
legitimation in saving the empire. 

However, by the 1920s and 1930s, there were several women publishing 
colonial fiction, ethnography, folklore and history in response to 
government-sponsored initiatives to promote the empire. Their works, 
perused in the second chapter, not only engage with but thematically 
perform the model of feminine difference that Salazar’s 1933 Constitution 
proclaimed under the exception to the article assuring the “equality of 
all citizens before the law” (Constituição 1936: 4-5). As is the case with 
colonial literature in general, that authored by women followed upon the 
earlier directive of the republican government to discourage emigration 
to Brazil or the USA while convincing young, healthy families to settle in 
and develop the African colonies as supposed extensions of rural Portugal. 
Yet compulsory native labor as well as the violence against African ways 
of life and culture, came under attack from self-conscious, performative 
“feminine” perspectives drawing sentimental critical scenarios of European 
colonialism. Their individual and politically non-aligned feminist leanings 
suggest a degree of critical consciousness about the connection, both 
temporal and political, between the cultural legitimacy that women 
writers were acquiring in Portuguese culture of the mid to late 1930s and 
the violence and exploitation of colonialism.” 

Subsequent to Salazar’s centralization of colonial government limiting 
emigration to the colonies to those (men) with professions and capital 
to invest, the so-called problem of miscegenation takes center stage in 
literature written by women (as also by men) about the African empire. The 
topic is explored at length in Chapter 3, which covers the mid-1930s to the 
late 1950s from a variety of perspectives in connection to African colonialism 
but also increasingly to its rejection. Miscegenation becomes the nexus 
around which writers growing opposed to Salazar’s regime, such as Maria 
Archer (1899-1982), criticized the human violence involved in makeshift, 
exploitative relationships between Portuguese men and African women. 
That critical trend continued, but was also examined from different gender 
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perspectives and in different geopolitical locations in the 1940s and 1950s 
by those responding to the circulation of Lusotropicalist justifications for 
colonialism—surely not by that name.” Exiled in Brazil with opponents 
of Salazar’s regime, Archer would go on to suggest the collapse of the 
Lusocentrism typical of Gilberto Freyre and fascist-colonialist thought in 
favor of an Afrocentric argument for what much later, in the mid-1990s, 
would be called “Lusofonia.” 

The terms of Archer’s provocation find no echo among her contemporaries 
but that is not the case with her defiance of Salazar’s colonialist order 
which, by April of 1961, is in open battle against independence fighters in 
Angola. Subsequent generations of writers variously representing feminist 
leanings exposed the role assigned to women in that order particularly in 
connection with the manifold aspects of colonialism. Writers from the first 
two generations are presented in Chapter 4, inspired by their common if 
incongruent critique of what more recently became known as “the coloniality 
of gender” (Lugones 2008). The central focus of the chapter is Novas cartas 
portuguesas (New Portuguese Letters) published in 1972 by Maria Isabel Barreno 
(1936-2016), Maria Teresa Horta (1937-) and Maria Velho da Costa (1938-) 
and immediately banned by the regime of Prime Minister Marcello Caetano, 
who had succeeded Salazar in 1968. The hybrid, discontinuous text both 
dramatizes and comments upon the feminist notion of “woman as colony 
of man” circulating at the time in the broader context of anti-imperialist 
activism. Despite its aesthetic experimentalism, it is arguably the earliest 
public record of what could not be publicly enunciated, namely the deaths 
along with the physical and mental traumas suffered by the military who 
were forced to serve for at least two years in one of three African colonies 
struggling against ongoing Portuguese colonialism. Angolan-born Wanda 
Ramos (1948-1998) and the aforementioned Lidia Jorge, who joined their 
military husbands, thus emulating the settler colonialism that had finally 
taken off in Angola and Mozambique, memorialize that experience some 
time after it was all over. The chapter concludes with an analysis of their 
respective works, calling attention to the complicity between women and 
colonialism between women and colonialism in Portuguese society at large. 
Their works evince the racist thinking and behaviors affecting the colonized 
African women in particular, arguably as a result of the naturalized, 
patriarchal and sexist ideology of love in Western culture. This is not unlike 
what has been suggested about other European women, feminists and not, 
in relation to “native women” (e.g. Ramusack 1992; Burton 1992). 

Despite the testimonies, both real and fictional, surfacing in the literary 
texts perused in the previous chapter, they command figurative and even 
argumentative rather than ontological or anthropological value. In the 
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same way that “women” are produced in and as part of a critical, humanist 
discourse on Portuguese colonialism in Africa, “women” also emerge in 
critical reflections of the continuing cultural appeal of imperialist-colonialist 
myths of nation along with their irreversible violent effects, racism first 
and foremost. Later texts by some of the writers studied in Chapter 4 are 
perused in Chapter 5 in the context of post-European integration Portugal 
of the 1990s celebrating the fifth centenary of overseas expansion. Maria 
Teresa Horta and Maria Velho da Costa, in characteristically experimental, 
anti-realist form, along with an assumedly testimonial Lidia Jorge, pay 
witness in different ways to the influx of thousands of Africans into 
Portuguese society from the mid-1980s through the 1990s for what was an 
explosion of public works partly similar to what had prompted Cape Verdean 
immigration back in the 1960s. Anticipating or responding to the new 
mythologization of the so-called Portuguese Discoveries in multiculturalist 
key that came to a climax with the World’s Fair held in Lisbon in 1998, their 
stories call attention to the always-already entanglement of Lusotropicalism 
and racism. Each offers a unique, multi-level, complex representation of 
colonial genealogies of race relations or racisms, paying particular attention 
to how women were involved in perpetuating colonial racism in the former 
colonial metropole. Only by ignoring the news in the media, the research of 
social scientists and, overwhelmingly, the artistic productions that brought 
into view and indicted the phenomenon of racism in the 1990s and early 
2000s can the lack of any memory of colonial racism be decried. In that 
particularly contradictory period that memory surfaced again and again, 
which is not to say that the great pan-European media and government 
initiatives of the 1990s to bring attention to and ideally combat racism have 
had positive or enduring consequences. The memory of empire, after all, is 
not only fluid, adaptable and hence selective, but also amnesiac. A case in 
point is the frame of President Marcelo Rebelo de Sousa’s 2016 address to 
the Diplomatic Corps evoking the “universalist and humanist vocation of 
Portuguese society in general” (my translation); another is former president 
Anibal Cavaco Silva’s use of “amnesiac memories” in commemorative 
speeches (Cardina 2016). Matt Matsuda has in fact argued that memories of 
empire are amnesiac (2004). On the other hand, as Machaqueiro suggests, 
part of the alleged “collective amnesia” regarding the colonial past might be 
due to the lack of visibility of works documenting memories of colonialism 
and decolonization (2015: 229). 

The preoccupation with settling disagreements over the politics of 
decolonization and their corresponding memories, or with presenting 
individual testimonies of the human, material and symbolic “loss” of 
Portuguese settlers, has resulted in almost no narrative admitting the 
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historical “fault” of colonialism and colonizers themselves (Machaqueiro 
2015: 233-38). There are important works of literature that have more than 
admitted to such “fault,” for example, those by António Lobo Antunes, 
João de Melo, Manuel Alegre and Lídia Jorge studied by Margarida Calafate 
Ribeiro in Uma história de regressos: Império, guerra colonial e pós-colonialismo 
(2004). But it is those with stories of “return” to tell who are connected 
with the post-empire culture of memory in Portugal. As is the case in 
formerly repressive states, that culture may be exploited by what Elizabeth 
Jelin calls “memory entrepreneurs,” not interested in fault-finding but 
rather in reiterating Luso-exceptionalist commonplaces (Pinto and Jerónimo 
2015: 112; Jerónimo 2016: 82-84). Examples of retornado memories inviting 
uncritical identification or escape are Júlio de Magalhaes’s Os retornados: Um 
amor nunca se esquece (2008—The Retornados: A Love Is Never Forgotten) and A 
sombra do imbondeiro (2012— Under the Baobab's Shade) by Isabel Valadão. 

In contrast, two narratives of children of “returnees” that spare no 
criticisms of colonialism and have been met with critical acclaim are Caderno 
de memórias coloniais, originally published in 2009 by Mozambican-born 
Isabela de Figueiredo (1963-), and O retorno (2011) by Dulce Maria Cardoso 
(1964-). From the not-so-fictional to the fictional memoir, in both cases 
privileging the perspective of young teenagers moving from an African 
colony to an inhospitable and disappointing metropole, both texts confront 
in different and complex ways the thorny issue of colonial “fault” as they 
construct young dislocated persons cut off from what to them was the 
familiarity and comfort of home in Africa. The present book thus comes 
to a conclusion by calling for the need to consider the representation of 
the mother in narratives of colonial memory that deliberately perform 
the old commonplace according to which colonialism is identified with 
the father. That consideration may be an encouragement to go back in 
history and attempt to gather, as in the present book, what one-time prime 
minister Maria de Lurdes Pintasilgo (1930-2004) called the “fio da memória” 
(“memory thread”), which continues to be ignored by all the memory 
hype and is connected to the conditions of women’s lives (Pintasilgo 2005: 
178-79). 

Curiously, writing or, more broadly, women’s literate agency and 
independence in the context of the end of empire is presented in Caderno 
de memórias coloniais as a legacy of the father, unwittingly evoking Ana 
de Castro Osório's appeal to fathers to be feminist (1905: 22-24). The 
message may not sound as scandalously conservative if one considers that 
the levels of literacy in Portugal and of women in particular have been 
among the lowest in Europe. That was the case at the end of the nineteenth 
century, as further detailed in Chapter 1, and continued to be case as of 
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2015 (“European Countries by Literacy Rate”). The high rate of illiteracy 
in the small number of colonial settlers until the 1950s and 1960s must 
thus be taken into account when noting the lack of schools and of concern 
with education in the former colonies.“ One cannot continue to ignore 
or take for granted the fact that only a small elite could read and write, 
this applying even more to women than men. Thus, it is significant that 
a number of women who began to write prose in the mid 1930s wrote 
about the exploitation and dehumanization of African men and women 
by a colonial “patrão” or boss. The threat that women writing presented 
to the regime is magnified by the closure in 1947 by Salazar's regime of 
the Conselho Nacional das Mulheres Portuguesas, the national chapter 
of the International Council of Women, following a week-long exhibition 
of books authored by women organized by its president, journalist Maria 
Lamas (1893-1983). Although not associated with that organization, the 
woman who by then was most connected with writing about the empire, 
journalist Maria Archer (1899-1982), had her novel Casa sem pão (1946 — 
House without Bread) apprehended by the political police. Since the second 
half of the 1930s women writers had become increasingly dangerous, or 
at least uncomfortable, to the stability of Salazar’s regime. Female literacy, 
along with the timid but growing visibility of women in higher education 
and as professionals, was obviously politically alarming. 

After being founded by medical doctor Adelaide Cabete (1867-1935) in 
1914, the Conselho Nacional das Mulheres Portuguesas aimed to intervene 
in the high rate of illiteracy, which had prevented the development of 
feminism (Célia Costa 2007: 100). An article appearing in 1915 in the 
fourth issue of its official bulletin calls illiteracy a “social cancer” affecting 
the whole of society and calls on readers to encourage their friends and 
anyone they know to become literate, that encouragement constituting 
a “true” act of charity and of feminism (“Analfabetismo feminino” 1915: 
43-44). It is thus important to duly note that the Conselho’s congresses of 
1924 and 1928 brought together in their titles “feminism and education”— 
“Congresso feminista e da educação.” The interdependency of the two is 
commemorated in 1924 by Teresa Leitao de Barros, a member of the Council, 
in the ambitious dissertation, Escritoras de Portugal: Génio feminino revelado 
na literatura portuguesa (Women Writers of Portugal: Feminine Genious Revealed 
in Portuguese Literature), covering women writers from the sixteenth century 
until the early 1920s. In addition, Maria Lamas organized major exhibits of 
women artists first in 1930 and subsequently in 1947, when she presided 
over the organization. 

The threat that widespread female literacy represented to Salazar’s future 
regime was already forecast by the negative media reception received by the 
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second Congresso Feminista e da Educação, held in June 1928. According to 
lawyer, Elina Guimarães, a member of the Portuguese Council of Women, 
the congress was criticized as a dangerous “innovation” (2002: 21). The 
possibility that women could refuse to abide by their traditional roles at 
home if a majority were to become literate and subsequently educated was 
barred by the regimes failure to open enough public schools, which made 
it impossible for children to even complete the mandatory (but unenforced) 
three-year minimum of schooling.” By the second half of the 1940s the 
fascist-inspired Mocidade Portuguesa Feminina (Portuguese Feminine Youth) 
and the Obra das Mães para a Educação Nacional (Mothers” Taskforce for 
National Education) were already well on their way to replacing the Conselho 
Nacional das Mulheres Portuguesas.” The Conselho Nacional das Mulheres 
Portuguesas was banned by Salazar's regime shortly after it sponsored, 
in January 1947, an ambitious and reportedly well-attended exhibit of 
books written by national and international women, and after its president, 
journalist Maria Lamas, refused to step down (Tavares 2010: 45). Ousting the 
feminist organization that had—with an ever-growing membership across 
different sections of society and in different regions, including rural areas— 
worked for the eradication of female illiteracy in Portugal since 1914, was 
therefore tantamount to proscribing advanced female literacy and education. 

The outcome of such a drastic measure, along with the disciplining of 
Maria Lamas, who was fired from the newspaper where she had worked 
since 1929, has important consequences for the conceptualization of 
“women” in connection with writing the African empire. The substantial 
work of ethnographic journalism As mulheres do meu país (The Women of My 
Country), published originally in separate essays between 1948 and 1950 and 
subsequently in two volumes, ostensibly contradicts the fascist-colonialist 
idea of a transcontinental Portugal (Lamas 2003). It appears that the author 
was unable to raise enough money to travel to any of the colonies to 
investigate and report on the condition of women there.” Yet for Lamas, 
as well as for the women whom she makes visible not only by word but by 
photographic image tending the land and taking on the chores of men who 
had emigrated, “meu país” or “my country” is nowhere else than within 
Portugal's continental borders and archipelagos of Madeira and Azores.” 
To counteract that idea, which seems to have been the dominant one, select 
members of the fascist youth group, Mocidade Portuguesa Feminina, were 
taken on a seventy-day cruise in Africa. The trip included visits to the major 
Portuguese African colonies and also to the Belgian Congo, Rhodesia and 
South Africa. Maria Joana Mendes Leal, the editor of the group’s newsletter 
Menina e moça (Girl and Young Lady), was unequivocal as to the teaching 
objective of the cruise: “aquilo que as nossas raparigas viram e aprenderam, 
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hão-de transmiti-lo, e quem sabe se não poderá influir no destino dos seus 
noivos, e amanhã dos seus filhos, traçando-lhes rumo à África?!” (23—“what 
our girls saw and learned they will pass on, and who knows if it might not 
influence the future of their fiancés, and tomorrow that of their children, 
showing them the way to Africa?!”). Such teaching would obviously include 
the alleged contrasts in race relations between the territories administered 
by Portugal and those administered by other European empires. The author 
makes a point of giving examples of instances in which the Portuguese girls 
communed with local African girls and boys; plenty of photos model for girl 
readers the image that they should emulate as mothers of the multiconti- 
nental, multiracial nation, represented by the pretinhos or “blackies” (in 
Neves and Calado 2001: 70). For women as ideologically dissimilar as were 
Maria Archer and Maria da Graça Freire (1918-1993), to contradict that 
harmonious version of race relations not only in the African colonies but also 
in the metropole took, then, some courage—and in Freire’s case obviously 
also the regime’s support. That is part of the longer story that the present 
book aims to tell in an attempt to construct the memory of a past that is 
systematically occluded by the gender politics that continue to dominate 
the ways in which Portuguese colonialism in Africa is evoked—or, rather, 
silenced in name of the colonial father. 


Notes 


1 Antonio de Oliveira Salazar (1889-1970) was head of the dictatorial, 
corporatist Estado Novo between 1933 and 1968, when he was replaced by 
Marcello Caetano (1906-1980) after suffering a stroke. Caetano, a professor 
of law and rector of the University of Lisbon, continued the war in Angola, 
Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique until he was deposed by the military coup 
d'état that restored democracy on April 25, 1974. 

2 The term retornados was introduced by the government organization created 
in September 1975 to help repatriates, Instituto de Apoio ao Retorno de 
Nacionais (“Criação do JARN”). Typical narratives by and about the group 
treat it as being composed of white Portuguese. Aida Gomes’s Os pretos de 
Pousaflores (2011—The Blacks from Pousaflores) offers a very different picture 
as does the journalism, for example, of Sarah Adamopoulos (2012: 51). See 
also Lubkemann (2003, especially 90-92). 

3 I have here in mind criticisms of the excess of individual memory in its 
characteristic affective and personal registers in contrast to the lack of 
collective, historical memory (e.g. Jerónimo 2016: 82-83). 

4 Myearlyresearchinto the topicof women and colonialismbecame the basis ofa 
number of talks and publications (e.g. Ferreira 1996a, 1996b, 2002a and 2002b). 

5 Throughout this book I use “post-colonial” in a chronological sense, to refer 
to the period after empire or the “post-empire.” By “postcolonial,” I refer to 
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an epistemology or mode of thinking that is fundamentally anti-colonial 
and not limited to the period after the formal end of colonialism. 

See António Ribeiro and Margarida Ribeiro 2004; Margarida Ribeiro 2007; 
Branco 2015; Espírito Santo 2003 and 2008; and Pessoa 2009. 

The Commission was founded in 1986 and was dissolved in 2002. See 
Chapter 5 for more information regarding this period. 

The volume includes essays on texts and archival documents referring to 
the condition of women, their marginal status and acts of resistance, in 
all major areas of the Portuguese empire from the sixteenth century to the 
twentieth. A Portuguese version of the same volume but with a different 
title and organization also appeared in 2008. See Sarmento 2008a and 
2008b. 

From the publication of Helen Callaway's Gender, Culture an Empire, 1987, 
until the mid-2000s there was an explosion of work on the topic. See, for 
example, Mills 1991; Strobel 1991; Chauduri and Strobel 1992; Lewis 1996; 
Clancy-Smith and Gouda 1998; Wildenthal 2001; Levine 2004; Huggon 
2004. More recently, see Lorcin 2011; Kadish 2012; and Regan 2013. 

See Roque 2003 for an interesting discussion of Portuguese imperial 
vulnerability in Moxico, Angola, between 1894 and 1905. 

See Ferreira 1996b, “Homebound,” for an analysis of “women” in Salazar's 
regime inspired by the work of Belo et al. 1987. 

See Sapega 2008a for a study of how literature and the visual arts resisted 
the culture of consensus promoted by Salazar's regime. 

This is how Richard Pattee describes the situation in English and French 
African colonies in contrast to what he witnessed in Angola, where the 
Portuguese were just then arriving with the intention of colonizing (1959: 
99). Considering that Pattee's book was published in 1959 under the 
imprint of Agência-Geral do Ultramar, one can safely assume its propagan- 
distic purpose. 

For the important notion of imperializing the nation, see especially Pinto 
and Jerónimo 2015 on the legacies of empire in post-imperial Portugal. 

In 1900, 64 percent of males and 82 percent of females in Portugal were 
illiterate (“Portugal Taxas de analfabetismo”). 

I owe this insight to Jane Marcus, who suggests that writers like Virginia 
Woolf, Nancy Cunard and Djuana Barnes, among others, call for the end 
of empire just as they witness the rise of fascism and totalitarianism in 
Europe (2004, especially 34-37). 

Briefly, Lusotropicalism is the narrative appropriated after World War 
II by Salazar's government from Brazilian sociologist, Gilberto Freyre 
(1900-1997), about the special aptitude of the Portuguese to mix with other 
races and cultures thus creating multiracial, multicultural “Luso”-based 
societies. See Castelo 1998 and 2013 for further details. 

On the topic of colonial education in Mozambique, for example, Errante 
1994 and Jerónimo (2015b: 101-06) do not mention the high rates of 
illiteracy in Portugal, as if illiteracy in the colony were unrelated to that of 
the metropole. 
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It was not until 1960 that a fourth year of mandatory primary school for 
girls was instituted, but it was not well publicized among the population 
(Adão and Remédios 2009: 6-9). 

See Pimentel 2001 and 2011 for a history of the feminine organizations of 
Salazar's Estado Novo (New State). 

Biographical information on Maria da Lamas is based on Fiadeiro 2003. 
See Ferreira 2012 for information on Lamas as well as on her works, 
including As mulheres do meu país. At the end of the latter, the author refers 
to the “acção colonizadora” (470— “colonizing action”) that women have in 
the colonies, an often repeated, commonplace idea since the 1930s. 


CHAPTER ONE 


Women's Education, Nation 
and Late Empire 


B etween March 1912and January 1913, while studying Law at the University 
of Coimbra, Antonio de Oliveira Salazar (1889-1970) published, under 
the pseudonym Alves da Silva, a series of short articles titled “Cartas a uma 
mãe” (“Letters to a mother”).* They appeared in the newspaper O Imparcial, 
directed by the young priest, Manuel Gonçalves Cerejeira (1888-1997), who 
would go on to serve as Cardinal-Patriarch of Lisbon throughout the long 
tenure of Salazar’s dictatorship.” Even if addressing the mother as “Sua 
Exceléncia,” the articles are couched in a personal, direct style, appropriate 
for the epistolary genre as a form of moralistic prose. They call for mothers 
to educate their children at home following a traditional model opposed 
to what Salazar characterizes as English-style mass education imparted in 
public schools (1912-1913: 4). The author’s argument pits the familiarity and 
warmth of education at home—the lack of which he admits affected him 
(2)—against the impersonal, uniform and onerous “intellectual” instruction 
that children receive in schools (14). For the future political leader, the 
country’s regeneration would depend first of all on moral reform through 
church and family (5-6). Contrary to instruction, he argues, education forms 
artistic sensibility and the heart for which women are said to be naturally 
inclined; hence, being considered the ideal educators at home in the context 
of family life (18-21). 

Published little more than two years after the military coup that 
deposed the monarchy and instituted the First Republic on October 5, 
1910, Salazar's “Cartas a uma mãe” suggest his uneasiness with the 
nineteenth-century liberal ideal of public instruction being championed 
by the new republican government. His exhortation to women as mothers 
corrects the often-interchangeable use of “education” and “instruction” at 
the time, emphasizing the more general and morally formative character 
of “education” as opposed to the more particular one of “instruction.” 
Confronting the plea by progressive thinkers for public secondary schools 
for girls, or “liceus,” the first of which had finally opened in 1906, he holds 
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up the traditional model of the mother as educator at home, imparting 
basic instruction as well as moral and religious values.‘ It is as though 
Salazar writes against the important milestones that had been achieved by 
feminists with republican support, possibly even more alarmed by their 
list of demands yet to be fulfilled, suffrage among them.’ In 1908 feminists 
had found the Liga Republicana das Mulheres Portuguesas (Republican 
League of Portuguese Women); in 1910, they won the approval for the law 
of divorce and for new family laws giving women equal rights to men; and, 
by 1911, among several other educational and political institutions, they had 
created the Associacao de Propaganda Feminista (Association of Feminist 
Propaganda) and a woman had cast a vote for the Constituent Assembly 
(Vicente 2010).° She was Carolina Beatriz Angelo (1871-1911), a medical 
doctor and a widow who then voted in the general election, taking advantage 
of the lack of gender specification in the republican electoral law, which 
called for “‘citizens over the age of twenty-one who can read and write and 
are heads of the family’” (qtd. Virginia Ferreira 2011: 180).’ In view of that 
much publicized scandal, one can assume that the future dictator would 
address women as mothers in order to reassert that women’s place is in the 
home and thereby chastise the feminists who were supposedly enabled by 
the new republic. 

Salazar was surely not alone in his reaction to the threat that was posed 
by an elite of educated activist women to the established social order. 
Carlos de Melo, for example, had published O escândalo do feminismo (The 
Scandal of Feminism) first in article and subsequently in book form in 1910 
(qtd. Esteves 2008a: 7n8).“ Among several other anti-feminist tracts that 
refer to women’s education, one can cite two very different booklets that 
appeared in 1912. One of them was authored by Abilio Barreiro, speaking 
in the name of Darwinist scientific progress, O feminismo (principalmente 
do ponto de vista do ensino secundário) (2012—Feminism [Especially from the 
Perspective of Secondary Education]); the other was by (Monsignor) Abúndio da 
Silva, Feminismo e acção feminina (cartas a uma senhora) (1912—Feminism and 
Feminine Action [Letters to a Lady]). In both cases and despite the difference in 
arguments adduced by the scientist and the clergyman, the purpose seems 
to be the same as Salazar's in “Cartas a uma mãe”: to bring back home, both 
metaphorically and literally, the very few women who had ventured into the 
public sphere, or aimed to do so by seeking advanced university degrees; 
by beginning to work in traditionally male professions; and by presenting 
to the government a series of alterations in civil law, including the (albeit 
limited) right to vote. 

Salazar's early ideas on women and education in relation to the family 
and, hence, the regeneration of the greater family-nation, echo a host 
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of commonplace ideas inherited from Jean-Jacques Rousseau and liberal 
thinkers, and publicized by nineteenth-century Portuguese writers and 
intellectuals of varied and sometimes opposing political affinities; a number 
of women were among them. The purpose of this chapter is to call attention 
to how insistently their arguments on women’s education were connected to 
broader national concerns with Portuguese imperial weakness, related first 
to the independence of Brazil and then to Portugal’s vulnerable position 
in the European competition for the so-called Dark Continent. In 1935, 
historian of diplomacy Eduardo Brazao attributed that vulnerability to 
Portugal’s consistently wrong political strategy in the African continent 
throughout the second half of the nineteenth century. Yet he ignores the 
shameful lack of literacy that undermined the national community on 
the African continent in the eyes of European competitors. The following 
identifies three main periods in that frame of reference, linking women 
and education to the fate of nineteenth-century Portugal and its African 
empire—the “third empire,” between 1825 and 1975, following William 
Gervase Clarence-Smith’s chronology (1985) and in view of the fact that the 
“second” was Brazil and the “first” was in Asia. 

The first period corresponds to the introduction of liberalism in Portugal 
and is related to the short- and long-term effects of the independence 
of Brazil, in 1822, followed by the political, economic and social crisis 
resulting from civil wars between absolutists and liberals in the period 
1824-1836. The Romantic writer, poet, dramatist and liberal activist Almeida 
Garrett (1799-1854) defines this first moment: he introduces the concept 
of national education as well as the role that women should play in it as 
mother-educators of the nation. 

The second period when the issue of women’s education is discussed in 
connection with the deplorable level of civilization of the country, hence 
affecting its status as a European empire, emerged around 1870 when a 
group of former Coimbra University students boldly set out to modernize 
Portuguese culture. Known as the Generation of 1870 (Coimbra Generation), 
the group includes, among many others, poet and philosopher Antero 
de Quental (1842-1891), writer Eca de Queiroz (1845-1900) and historian 
Joaquim Pedro de Oliveira Martins (1845-1894). They responded passionately 
to the economic, political and social crisis that followed the successive liberal 
governments of the constitutional monarchy that were in place between 1851 
and 1868. In 1859, when he was only seventeen, Antero de Quental published 
a pamphlet promoting women’s education, “Educação das mulheres,” which 
he then republished in 1894 (Quental 1982). He insists on the Romantic 
idea of emancipating the weak and on the moral superiority of women as 
“makers of men,” as did his peers, variously inspired by Jules Michelet, 
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August Comte and Pierre-Joseph Proudhon among others. Speaking in the 
name of progress and regeneration, that same basic position as regards 
women's education for the benefit of the fatherland was also held in the 
following decades by two important public figures, both Catholic, and both 
supporters of the liberal monarchy: Maria Amália Carvalho (1847-1921), the 
first Portuguese woman to gain the esteem of her (male) contemporaries 
as a professional writer; and enlightened aristocrat, Dom António da Costa 
(1824-1892), Portugal’s first Minister of Education. 

The third period when the topic of women's education comes up again 
with relative insistence ensues from the threat of Portugal being debunked 
from “the empire of civilization.” The phrase refers to Bret Bowen's argument 
that when the word “civilization” began to be used in French, English and 
German, Spain and Portugal were considered to be in decline as imperial 
powers due to the loss of their colonial territories in Latin America. Hence, 
the word or ideal conveyed by “civilization” did not apply to them (Bowen 
24). Furthermore, the new criteria of effective occupation set forth in the 
Conference of Berlin (1884-1885) was not obeyed by Portugal. Following the 
traditional belief in the right to an overseas territory claimed first, before 
other European countries, Portugal went on with its military campaigns 
in territories between Angola and Mozambique roughly corresponding to 
today's Zambia, Zimbabwe and part of Malawi. On behalf of the government 
of Great Britain, Lord Salisbury presented Portugal with an ultimatum 
on January 11, 1890 for the removal of its troops from the territories in 
question (Pimenta 2010: 13-32; Newitt 2009: 189-93; and Teixeira 2013a). 
The British Ultimatum represented a national humiliation, setting in motion 
the revolutionary process that led to the regicide in 1908 and the subsequent 
overthrow of the liberal monarchy in October of 1910 (Teixeira 2013b: 88-89). 

Portugal became thus one of the first European republics, but it left much 
to be desired in fulfilling the standards of European civilization due to 
widespread illiteracy: by 1890, 68 percent of men and 84 percent of women 
aged ten or older were still illiterate (Candeias et al. 2007: 105). Hence, in 
this period, the urgency of saving the empire and regenerating the honor 
of the country is repeatedly adduced as the nationalist reason to educate 
women. Connected to ideas of modernization and progress, the notion of 
regeneration is in this context mobilized by different feminisms at the turn 
of the century to address the morally depressed nation and, in the case of 
Portugal, save the empire and the country itself in face of impending loss 
(e.g. Pestana 1900; Carvalho 1903; Osório 1905).º 
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Liberalism, Civilization and the Education of Women: 
Excluding Women from Politics 


Itis not by chance that in “Cartas a uma mãe” Salazar authorizes his position 
by invoking the enlightened writer, intellectual and liberal politician, 
Almeida Garrett (1799-1854). His works emblematize the Romantic concept 
of nation along with the gender divide that inheres to the separation of 
private and public spheres. While theoretically enclosed in the private 
sphere at home in their role as mothers, women are thought to have a direct 
influence on the man's public world of business, politics and wars. The 
debate on women's education circles around this structural contradiction, 
instituted with liberalism after the ideas of philosopher and political 
theorist, John Locke. In his Two Treatises on Government (1690), he argues for 
the separation of family and state to replace the older common principle of 
kinship. This separation would theoretically exclude and guard women from 
politics, economics and production by limiting them to the private or civil 
sphere of family affairs, reproduction and affects (Nicholson 1986: 133-66). 
Almeida Garrett’s works testify to the cultural grounding of this form of 
liberalist thinking and its effects on the issue of women’s education in 
Portugal. It holds sway in the so-called long nineteenth century and beyond, 
to form and inform the future fascist model of the family-nation. Although 
liberalism loses ground toward the end of the century and is eventually 
overthrown by the republican revolutionary government, the ideology of 
the separate spheres is only relatively challenged due, at least in part, to the 
predominance of maternalist arguments by end-of-the-century republican 
feminists. As was the case elsewhere, they “exalted women’s capacity to 
mother and extended to society the values of care, nurturance and morality” 
(Koven and Michel 1993: 32). Maria Irene Vaquinhas (1997) confirms this 
line of thinking in her summation of the paradoxically “miserable and 
glorious” condition of women throughout nineteenth-century Portugal. By 
evoking the importance of motherhood, feminist demands were endowed 
with social value and distinction within the cultural bounds of Portuguese 
society (33). 

The statement quoted by Salazar in his “Cartas a uma mae,” “‘Quanto a 
mim, nao pode haver boa educação se não for eminentemente nacional” 
(1912-1913: 4—““As far as I’m concerned, no education can be good if it is not 
eminently national’”), appears in Almeida Garrett's treatise, Da educação. Livro 
primeiro —educação doméstica ou paternal (On Education: First Book—Domestic or 
Paternal Education). It is the first and only volume of what had originally been 
planned as a three-volume work on national education. It was first published 
by Sustenance and Stretch in London in 1829, and was re-edited in 1867, 1883 
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and 1904. Written in epistolary form, the text is addressed to “uma senhora 
ilustre encarregada da instituição de uma jovem princeza” (“an illustrious 
lady charged with the upbringing of a noble princess”) (Garrett 1829: i). 
The author does not, however, aim to limit the audience or the objective 
of the book to the education of the aristocracy (Machado 2004: 72-74). He 
connects the education of a princess with that of the Portuguese people in 
general, affirming that the future sovereignty of the nation depends on it. 
For him, and in view of the particular “circumstances” in which Portugal 
was at the time, education is “o maior e mais importante negócio da [...] 
patria” (Garrett 1829: ii—“the biggest and most important business of [...] the 
fatherland.” For this reason, he entrusts both parents with the responsibility 
of initially teaching their children at home. Subsequently, intellectual and 
spiritual education would be tailored to fit “as diferencas do sexo e da 
posição social e futuros destinos do educando” (xiv-xv—“differences of sex 
and social position and future lives of the educated”). Garrett specifies that 
girls should continue to be educated at home by mothers. Independently 
of class or of economic means, mothers must teach their daughters, while 
boys should attend school in preparation for the demands of public life 
(xx). Following Rousseau, who draws from the Athenian model of education 
based on separate spheres, the author does not seem to go beyond what the 
eighteenth-century pedagogue Luís de Verney had proposed in O verdadeiro 
método de estudar. Elogio e merecimento das mulheres (The True Study Method: Praise 
and Worthiness of Women) (in Canaviera 1999: 88-91). 

Garrett's suggestion that women should be educated for and remain 
strictly in the domestic sphere, a view that informs his culminating work 
as a novelist, Viagens na minha terra (1846— Travels in my Homeland), is not 
at odds with the liberal ideology that he promoted and for which he bore 
arms.” Exiled in France and England during the periodic reinstatements 
of the absolutist monarchy in Portugal in 1823, 1825 and 1828, he looks 
at his countrymen as an enlightened foreigner, wishing to halt the 
widespread illiteracy that would deter the Portuguese from the rational 
path of civilization and progress connected to liberalism. While that means 
defending the idea that all men and women have a right to be free and 
to have access to education, it also means excluding women from politics 
and the public sphere and, in effect, educating them according to and in 
support of such an exclusion. The author must have been well aware of the 
implications of his position at a time when, in France and England, women 
were beginning to claim equality on the basis of acommon humanity—and 
suffice it is to evoke here Olympe de Gouges’s Declaration of the Rights of Women 
(1791) and Mary Wollestonecraft’s A Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792). 
He offers, in Letter IX, a retort to feminist aspirations that was typical of 
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liberal thinking and would be echoed by others: “Não há certamente para 
o bello-sexo outra moral diferente da nossa: deu-lhe a natureza os mesmos 
direitos, impoz-lhe as mesmas obrigações” (Garrett 1829: 190—“Surely there 
is not for the beau-sex a morality that is different from our own: nature gave 
it [the beau sexe] the same rights while imposing the same obligations”). 
Whatever the different ways may be, the statement points to Ann Towns’s 
incisive argument about the formation of the constitutional liberal state, 
which was interconnected with the idea of “European civilization” and to 
the construction of women as a separate ontological category. Some states 
were thought to be more “civilized” than others in a hierarchy determined 
in part by the exclusion of women from public and state matters (Towns 
2010: 56-57; 79; 91). 

The structural, constitutive relation between the nascent liberal 
nation-state, the criteria of civilization and the construction of national 
womanhood away from politics appears clearly in one of Garrett’s earlier 
works, O toucador: Periódico sem política, dedicado às senhoras portuguesas (1822— 
The Dressing Table: Periodical without Politics, Dedicated to Portuguese Ladies). 
Seven issues were published by the Liberal Press between February and 
March 1822, a period during which the Liberal Constitutional Charter was 
drafted, and the prospective of liberalism in Portugal was high, inspired by 
the victory of liberalism in Spain in January of that year. Written entirely by 
Garrett himself in the guise of several contributors, it is the first periodical 
that aimed to serve “exclusivamente os interesses, e instrução do bello-sexo” 
(Garrett 1822: 3—“exclusively the interests, and instruction of the beau 
sexe”). The use of “instruction” here and of “education” in his treatise of 
1829 calls attention to the indistinct use of the two terms to refer to the 
same concept, a problem that novelist and historian Alexandre Herculano 
(1810-1877) would go on to criticize in an article of 1939 (Torgal 1998: 
609). It appears that the news, comments and brief narratives included in 
the sections of O toucador covering the topics of “Fashion,” “Love,” “Dance,” 
“Theater,” “Outings” and “Varieties,” are considered legitimate areas of 
feminine instruction. They flaunt the non-political nature of Garrett’s 
publication and of the “instruction” for ladies contained therein. This can 
of course be a performative gesture, distancing women from the public 
world of politics, and thus bringing them and the nation into a higher order 
in the hierarchy of civilization. Yet the consistently short, superficial texts, 
the personal and intimate language and the witty, playful style contradict 
just how much Garrett believes in the utility or applicability of the advice he 
offers to instill European civilization in Portuguese womanhood. 

Curiously, in issue VII of O toucador, dated March 1822, the colonizing 
implication of Paris fashion is contradicted by a new model of fashion 
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“seen”? in Lisbon: the use of Brazilian Indian plumes by “senhoras coloniais” 
(5—“colonial ladies”) who refer to them as “ornamentos [adornments] à 
la independent” It would seem that Garrett is not only calling out for the 
independence of Brazil, which would indeed become independent a few 
months later, on September 7, 1822 (although not recognized as such by 
Portugal until 1825), but vaguely suggesting a Brazilian model for women’s 
emancipation. This note, along with comments dispersed throughout other 
issues alluding in an equally duplicitous manner to the “the rights of the 
beau sexe,” suggests that Garrett was speaking in view of and possibly to an 
audience of liberal readers well aware of the greater political, international 
context in which feminist claims were emerging. In other words, as much 
as the impetus to civilize his country in the ways of liberalism dictated that 
he position Portuguese women as far away from the polis as possible, the 
fashion of the times—to use Garrett’s language—also imposed an awareness 
of movements of emancipation, the Brazilian native not being so distant 
from the Portuguese one in regard to the oppression of absolutist masters.” 
Still, in a letter to his own daughter written thirty-two years later, in 1854, 
shortly before he died, Garrett would go on to make disparaging references 
to the women who were by then beginning to plea for educational and 
professional opportunities alongside men. He considers women’s demands 
for equality symptomatic of a decadent society where “civilization has 
degenerated” (Garrett, Da educação, 1867 edn: 269).º 

Although Garrett is likely to be referring to a much broader context, 
in Portugal the right of women to receive secondary education had its 
first woman defender in Antonia Gertrudes Pusich (1805-1883), a Cape 
Verdean creole educated by her Italian father, who was an admiral. Among 
other serial publications dedicated to social causes, between 1849 and 
1851, she directed A Assembleia Literdria (The Literary Assembly), where the 
issue frequently surfaced. In an 1850 editorial dedicated to King Fernando, 
Gertrudes Pusich calls attention to the fact that throughout the ages women 
have been denied intellectual freedom and yet have the same “direitos 
sagrados” (“sacred rights”). She goes on to plead for the education of women, 
considering them the educators of the human species and hence those who 
form men’s hearts and continue to influence them (qtd. Silva and Vicente 
1991: 32-33). Beyond Garrett, with whose liberalist affiliation she probably 
disagreed since she was a stern monarchist, it appears that Pusich’s thinking 
is the product of the enormous influence that a French treatise on women’s 
education had all over Europe and the Americas. Published in France in 
1834 by Louis-Aimé Martin, the appearance of Education des mêres de famille, 
ou de la civilization du genre humain par des femmes in multiple editions and 
its translation into several languages throughout the nineteenth century 
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speaks to his appeal (Rogers 2005). Garrett had published his own treatise 
on women's education in London five years before Louis-Aimé Martin 
published his in France. The fact that their ideas resonate with each other 
and that Gertrudes Pusich writes within the same discourse is explained by 
the strong and enduring influence of Rousseau's thinking on the topic of 
women’s education. Indeed, Martin pays tribute to Rousseau’s Emile (Popiel 
2008: 166). One of his most synthetic assertions became a commonplace 
regarding the education of women in the nineteenth century: “On the 
maternal bosom the mind of nations reposes; their manners, prejudices, 
and virtues,—in a word, the civilization of the human race all depends upon 
maternal influence” (Martin 1860: 19). Not incidentally, Antero de Quental’s 
tract on women’s education, first published in 1859 and then again in 1894, 
coincides with Martin’s main argument. 


The Uneducated Bourgeois Woman as Symptom of 
National Decadence 


The lack of education of Portuguese women was a central concern to the 
group of intellectuals who emerged around 1870 to passionately denounce 
the retrograde and corrupt forces that, from their perspective, kept Portugal 
in a state of economic, political and cultural penury. One of their known 
sources, utopian socialist Charles Fourier, argued that the condition of 
women was an indicator of a society’s level of civilization, a belief that other 
influential thinkers, such as Marx and Engels, also shared (Towns 2010: 
76-77). At the center of the pessimistic assessment of Portuguese society 
was the indictment of a lack of civilization vis-a-vis developed European 
countries, of which women’s education—or lack thereof—was a telling 
symptom. More broadly, concern with the civilizational decline of Portugal 
in part announced the greater, transnational trend of fin-de-siécle decrying 
the decadence of Western civilization and the decline of European nations 
(Herman 1997). 

Eça de Queiroz represented the issue of women’s education in a rather 
paradigmatic way with respect to the views of his contemporaries regardless 
of political affinity. His first incursion into the topic appears in “Estudo 
social de Portugal em 1871” (1946a—“Social Study of Portugal in 1871”), 
which appeared originally as the Prologue of As farpas (The Spears), a 
periodical of political, social and cultural critique published by Ramalho 
Ortigão (1836-1915), initially with his collaboration. Eça—as he is known in 
Portuguese literary culture—asserts that, in a country plagued with loss of 
intelligence and sense of morality (11), where men have lost “virilidade de 
carácter” and “individualidade de pensamento” (35), virtuous and dignified 
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women are still the majority in Portuguese society. “[E]las valem muito mais 
do que nós” (36—“[T]hey are much worthier than we are”) —he concludes. 
Yet the reader is left to wonder where are the “virtuous women” in the 
“philosophy of laughter” that the author proposes as an antidote the gloomy 
outlook for Portuguese society: “uma nação talhada para a ditadura—ou 
para a conquista” (38—“a nation cut out for dictatorship—or for conquest”). 
In subsequent essays published in As farpas, Eça clearly has no hope for the 
future of Portugal due to the lack of education of women and, by extension, 
of everyone else. 

In “As meninas da geração nova em Lisboa e a educação contemporânea” 
(1946b—“The girls of the new generation in Lisbon and contemporary 
education”), the writer famously declares, “Diz-me a mãe que tiveste— 
dir-te-ei o futuro que terás” (105—“Tell me the mother you had—I will tell 
you the destiny you will have” Eça raises the model of English education, 
a progressive, spiritually and physically enabling education, against what 
Portuguese girls are taught at home, at church, through literature or the 
performing arts, namely, that their only goal in life should be to seduce 
and marry rich. Being limited to “the world of affects” and tempted in 
an increasingly materialistic society to partake of luxuries and pleasures 
without gainful work, women lack the strength to resist the corruption of 
bourgeois society at large. The idle bourgeois woman becomes thus, for Eça 
and like-minded Portuguese intellectuals, a sign of the country’s decadence 
rather than a sign of man’s status and power, as was the case in England and 
other economically powerful countries that had had an industrial revolution 
(Bryant 1979: 29). 

In another article published in 1872, “O problema do adultério” (“The 
problem of adultery”), Eca blames women’s faulty education for the adultery 
that is dissolving the family. He is, however, quick to point out that this does 
not apply to women of the working classes. Considering that “as mulheres 
mais ocupadas são as mais virtuosas” (Queiroz 1946c: 209—“the busiest 
women are the most virtuous”), he proposes not education per se, but 
that women focus on marriage and family with consequent all-demanding 
occupations (Queiroz 1946c: 212). For the author, women need to be virtuous 
so as to put an end to the immorality of Portuguese men, whose likewise 
faulty education teaches them to be “lions” whose worth is measured by 
the number of women—primarily married women—they are able to seduce 
(215). The novelist would go on to study the immoral consequences for 
women, but also for men, of traditional Portuguese education encouraging 
women’s idleness in his scandalous naturalist novels O crime de Padre Amaro 
(1875—The Crime of Father Amaro [2003]) and O primo Basílio (1878— Cousin 
Bazilio [2003]). 
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According to historian Joel Serrão, the fact that the central female 
characters in those novels are openly eroticized signals that a “revolution” 
was on its way. It was to make its appearance at the end of the century in 
the “contrapunctual” figures of women such as Guiomar Torresão, Angelina 
Vidal and Ana de Castro Osório, who represented themselves publicly as 
professional writers and publicists of women’s emancipation (Serrao 1986: 
346). However inspired, the association of the sexualized female characters 
of Eça de Queiroz with the emergence of different feminist expressions does 
not account for the symbolic punishment of women who answer to their 
sexual desires, and thereby supposedly perpetuate the immoral desires 
of men. The provincial, religious Amélia (Padre Amaro) and the bourgeois, 
Bovary-like Luisa (Primo Basilio) are crushed to the point of death as sexually 
marked women who, due to ignorance, idleness and a host of enabling 
environmental factors, transgress the social and moral injunctions that 
define feminine virtue within the positivist terms of family, work, nation 
and historical progress. They are moralistic illustrations of the impending 
national doom that ever since Romanticism liberal writers have blamed 
on women who are left to the world of affects and fantasies outside of 
a father-master’s control.” In addition, they are figures of the abjection 
befalling the Portuguese in general and women in particular in regard to 
the criteria of civilization at a time when England, France and Germany 
were strong, industrialized countries embarking on the new European 
imperialism on the so-called Dark Continent (Bowden 2009: 24). 

Latent in Eça's and, more broadly, his generation’s pessimistic assessment 
of Portuguese society in the 1870s is ostensibly the European discourse of 
degeneration contextualized, as happens in other countries, within local 
political, social and cultural concerns. As Daniel Pick demonstrates in Faces 
of Degeneration: A European Disorder (1993), the rise in each different national 
context of an organicist, biologist notion of degeneration was tied to the 
identification of “internal” others who disrupted a belief in the ideal of a 
rational, consensual community moving forth toward political, economic 
and social progress. Estrangeirados, or foreignized, Almeida Garret and later 
Eça de Queiroz construct those others as female natives, lacking European 
education and civilization and, hence, being unproductive, fantasy-prone 
and at least potentially sexually immoral. The construct is tilted particularly 
against feminists in A mulher em Portugal: Cartas d’um estrangeiro (1908— 
Women in Portugal: Letters by a Foreigner), by José Agostinho (1866-1938) 
writing under the pseudonym Victor Moigénie. 

According to Anne McClintock, the discourse of degeneration racialized 
women, the lower classes and those thought to instill social upheaval 
in the metropolis. While helping create an atmosphere of social crisis, 
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that discourse attempted to control internal others while simultaneoulsy 
domesticating those in the colonies (1995: 35-56). A notable example of how 
gender and race were mobilized to that double end is found in the story of 
Preta Fernanda, born in Cape Verde in 1859 as Andresa do Nascimento, a 
famous courtesan of fin-de-siécle Lisbon whose supposed memoirs were 
published in 1912 by journalists A. Tota and F. Machado. Nascimento 
was paid to be the model of the black mother at the feet of Marquis Sa 
da Bandeira in a 1888 statue celebrating the latter’s abolition of slavery 
(Margarida David Cardoso 2017). 

The sociopolitical reintegration and the spiritual cohesion of the less-than- 
virile, demoralized national community would seem to depend upon the 
nationalist colonization and sociosexual domestication of the female native 
through the ideology of (positivist) motherhood. Cast in the language of 
Christianity within the “purity movement,” the scenario was no different 
in English imperialist culture, where women-mothers were hailed to save 
the nation from moral decay (Richardson 2000: 235-36). 

In setting up a feminine figure of moral debauchery as a symptom that 
Portugal was in trouble as a European country, Eça, deliberately or not, 
ignores feminist expressions that were becoming visible especially in the 
periodical press (Lopes 2005; Esteves 2018). An important periodical despite 
its short-lived existence is the feminist Voz feminina: Jornal semanal, científico, 
literario e noticioso (Feminine Voice: Scientific, Literary and Current Events Weekly 
Newspaper). It was published in Lisbon between January 1868 and June 1869 
under the direction of Francisca Wood; and included texts signed by women 
calling for the rights of women to full social and political emancipation. 
To ignore this editorial phenomenon is not simply to put feminism under 
erasure but to assume an enlightened, rational feminist subject unthinkable 
in Portuguese culture at the time. Her absence in the reformist discourse 
of nation around the 1870s and 1880s makes it possible to couch the 
role of the savvy and modest wife-mother in the language of national 
salvation. By contrast, the ignorant and idle bourgeois woman given to 
love and luxury becomes the figure of national decadence: the otherness of 
history, of civilization, and of positivist reason assailing the country. Sucha 
pedagogical rhetorical strategy, as will be seen, is at the base of subsequent 
women-centered discourses emerging in response to the growing threat to 
Portugal’s position as a sovereign nation in the European competition for 
the African empire. 

The first writer to devote a considerable part of her work to condemning 
the traditional education of women and proposing its reform for the good 
of the nation is Maria Amália Vaz de Carvalho (1874-1921). She is the only 
woman writer from the nineteenth century to have become a household 
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name associated with conservative feminine behavior wellinto the later part 
of the twentieth century. Although a Catholic and a political conservative 
defending the constitutional monarchy and consistently making a case for 
national education (against any foreign model of education), her criticism 
of women and of Portuguese society overall resonates with that of Eça de 
Queiroz and his peers (Prevedello 2016). She however represents herself 
as a simple, non-pretentious and hard-working writer searching for truth; 
that is, she performs the dominant view of femininity that the men of the 
Coimbra Generation expected and defended (Edfelt 2006: 38). They were, in 
fact, patrons of her literary salon in Lisbon along with older writers from 
the romantic generation, for example, Camilo Castelo Branco and Ramalho 
Ortigao, the editor of the monthly chronicles mentioned earlier, As farpas 
(Lopes 2005: 159—The Spikes). 

In 1877, Ortigão had published a scathing article, or farpa, on women’s 
education criticizing the poor literary quality of women’s writing, namely 
that of feminist Guiomar Torresão (1844-1898). That led him to denounce 
the exclusively literary education that women received in secondary schools, 
and to suggest that they would be better off learning how to cook and 
do housework (Ortigao [1877] 1943). Nonetheless, thirteen years later he 
wrote an encomiastic Prologue to Maria Amalia Vaz de Carvalho’s book 
Crónicas de Valentina (1890—Valentina’s Chronicles). His opinion of her work 
not only contrasts sharply with his earlier position on women writers 
but, importantly, it disapproves of Oliveira Martins’s virulent reaction to 
her earlier book, Cartas a Luiza, published in 1888. Considering the title 
of Oliveira Martins’s article “A educação da mulher” (1924), it is likely 
that his overreaction to Maria Amalia’s book is prompted by the motion 
introducing secondary public schools for girls by the President of the 
Council of Ministers, José Luciano de Castro, that was finally passed in 1888. 
Citing Michelet’s idea that women are sick, Martins feels justified to state 
the “grosseria” (“indelicacy”) that in a world devoid of religious devotion 
doctors are indispensable to women—as are fathers, husbands and sons 
(1924: 147-48).” Ramalho Ortigão's appraisal of Maria Amália's writing 
could not be any more different in tone and language; and yet, in tune with 
the misogyny of the times, it is as sexist as that of his colleague. 

Ortigão's “Prólogo” is in the form of a personal letter addressed to a 
“Minha querida amiga” and it praises Maria Amália for writing with spirit 
and grace. He considers her a model for what the professional woman 
writer should be: “humilde, obscura, anónima, ganhando a vida de maneira 
honrada” (Ortigão 1890: xvi—“humble, obscure, anonymous, making a 
living in a honest way”); she is also said to be “a melhor, entre nós, em 
literatura” (xvii—“the best, among us, in literature”). It is not clear who this 
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“nós” might be beyond a group of male writers. Ortigão obviously does not 
mention the public visibility that she had already garnered by then as a poet, 
writer and journalist who wrote for the major newspapers in an informed 
and authoritative style, using argumentative logic alongside irony with 
confidence. He is above all preoccupied with making Maria Amália, who had 
lost her husband in 1883 when she was only thirty-six and the mother of two 
small children, an exemplary woman figure who also happened to be a fine 
but modest, self-effacing writer.“ It appears that the literary intelligentsia 
of the time agreed, since in 1912 she was the first woman elected to the 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon; she was followed by the prestigious scholar 
Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos, to whom we will return. 

Mulheres e crianças. Notas sobre a educação (1880— Women and Children: Notes 
on Education) presents the main themes that reappear in Maria Amália Vaz 
de Carvalho's subsequent writings on the topic. She tends to connect gender 
morality and economics; and to make deliberate use of the received common 
sense on gender, echoing its characteristic misogyny. Themes tend to be 
expressed in variations within each of the essays, with the key messages 
repeated across them. What is particularly distinctive about her thinking 
is the combination of a clearly elitist, anti-Enlightenment position against 
any notion of equality, be it gender or class, with a vehement defense of the 
social, indeed, national need for (bourgeois) women to be educated. What 
exactly constitutes that education beyond a vague but insistent emphasis on 
morality is not difficult to pinpoint, as pioneer critic of women's literature in 
Portugal, Thereza Leitão de Barros (1898-1983), suggested in her 1929 speech 
on the eighth anniversary of Maria Amália Vaz de Carvalho's death. At least, 
as far as this specific book is concerned, the author clearly outlines what 
should constitute the “new model” of education that she proposes to prepare 
the ideal housewife and mother: foreign languages, history, geography, 
arithmetic, geometry, natural sciences, all introduced according to a logic 
progression, “sem esforço” (“without effort”), after which would come 
art—whatever art the girl shows most aptitude for (Carvalho 1880: 51). This 
program was similar to that advocated by her contemporaries as suggested, 
for example, in an article published in the journal A mulher in 1885 by 
Anna Maria Ribeiro de Sá. Going beyond justifying the need for women's 
education in terms of their role as mothers, Maria Amália notes the need for 
women to support themselves in case of need—as happened with the author 
herself once her husband passed, leaving her with two young children. “Nas 
coisas triviais da vida prática prepare-a para todas as eventualidades. Que 
se não ache deslocada num trono, nem atrás de um balcão” (Carvalho 1880: 
79—“In the trivial things of life, prepare her for all outcomes. May she not 
feel out of place in a throne, nor behind a [sales] counter”). 
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The author sees in bourgeois women both liability and potential hope for 
the country in a socioeconomic, moral and political conjuncture of risk. She 
engages the language of degeneration that circulated in Europe at the time but 
relates it specifically to the concrete condition of poverty assailing Portugal 
at the end of the nineteenth century. Like Eça de Queiroz, she denounces 
immoralities through a naturalist lens, specifically calling attention to 
women's penchant for sentimentalism and luxuries and criticizing men for 
preferring the “mulher de salão” (“parlor woman”) whom she considers a 
version of the “mulher-escrava” (Carvalho 1880: 16-26). The idea is further 
developed in the following chapter, titled “O falso luxo” (“False Luxury”), 
where Carvalho shuns the bourgeois woman who flaunts riches despite the 
poverty of her family and of the country as a whole (33-60). 

Justifying herself against the known charge that she was “ferocious” 
against the sex to which she belongs and that she accused women unjustly, 
she states: “Eu digo que d’ellas provéem todos os males, porque estou 
convencia—talvez sem razao—que d'ellas podia provir todo o bem” 
(Carvalho 1880: 40-41—”I say that all evils come from them, because 
Pm convinced—maybe without cause—that all the good could come from 
them”). While this good was emphatically related to the degree to which 
women were educated, the author warns against education as a means for 
a woman to be fashionable, to be the exception among other women or 
to display “pedantic” superiority; its goal, covering the basic disciplines, 
should be strictly to prepare the austere, modest and joyful family woman 
(54-56). The idea that education for women should not be an end in itself 
but a means to “achieve moral perfection” within the confines of the 
maternal role (56) would ground Salazar’s fascist model of women and the 
family—“family” here being understood in the double and interconnected 
sense of the individual, anonymous family and the greater Portuguese 
nation. Maria Amalia would go on to develop that ideal in an increasingly 
conservative direction in Cartas a Luiza (moral, educacdo, costumes) (1886— 
Letters to Luiza [Morals, Education, Customs]), and in in the popular, repeatedly 
edited Cartas a uma noiva (1891—Letters to a Bride). 

One of the more characteristic ways in which the famous author defends 
the idea of a separate and different education for women is by appealing to 
the contrast between Portugal and other advanced European countries with 
democratic traditions where proposals for gender equality in education can 
be implemented. In Cartas a Luiza (moral, educação, costumes) (1886—Letters to 
Luiza [Moral, Education, Customs]), published two years before the passing of 
the law that would allow for the creation of secondary schools for girls (in 
1888), the author dedicates Letter III to the indictment of the proposal for 
equal education for boys and girls in France. She states that women should 
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be educated the same way as men are and given the “exact knowledge 
of things” so as to enlighten them with the positivist notions that will 
enable them to understand their social role and fulfill their duty with 
certitude (Carvalho 1886: 42). The moralist clarifies that such a position is in 
view of “complementary” rather than equal roles—a point she had already 
vehemently defended in the opening Letter of the volume (11-12), where she 
also calls out for a different kind of education for women (14). Further, and 
directly in opposition to the views of French feminists who then defended 
equal education and equality in all areas, the author considers the idea of 
equal political rights “absurd,” and one that women reject. “Quero a mulher 
no interior da sua casa, e só a quero ahi; mas quero-a conscia do papel que 
tem a cumprir” (44—“I want woman in the interior of her home, and I only 
want her there; but I want her to be conscious of the role she must fulfill”). 

In Cartas a uma noiva (1891—Letters to a Bride), published several years 
before public secondary schools for girls had been opened and while the 
matter was being publicly debated, the author engages with the topic with 
verve, reasserting the necessity of gender-specific education.” Carvalho 
expresses reservations about mixed public schools on the grounds that 
they homogenize people, leveling those from different socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and leaving both men and women without moral guidance, 
and with too much study and not enough activity (Carvalho 1891: 113-14). 
Furthermore, such schools would detract from women’s “natural faculties” 
when the goal of education for women should be to prepare wives and 
mothers (117). Once again, as she had done in Cartas a Luiza when discussing 
the proposal for equality of education in France (Carvalho 1886: 11-14), the 
author refers to the ideal of equality between men and women proposed by 
John Stuart Mill as something that did not apply to a country like Portugal, 
which had still not achieved the appropriate degree of civilization, as 
witnessed by “barbarian customs” that still survived. She argues that in 
such a context, it is wrong to make women independent of men by way of 
instruction or professional, artistic or scientific opportunities (Carvalho 
1891: 118). The last section of the essay forcefully reiterates the need 
for education to proceed from both existing socioeconomic and gender 
differences, obeying a strict division of labor between men and women and 
corresponding spaces of that labor, i.e. outside and inside the home (119-29). 
Resorting to a typical social Darwinist argument according to which the 
“the race is stronger” in countries where men respect women (127-28), she 
insists on an education supporting the “laws of nature” to prepare women 
not to be professionals but wives and mothers (130-32). 

It is in view of bringing into being a “stronger race” that Carvalho rouses 
women to patriotic, imperialist action as a reaction to the British Ultimatum 
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of 1890. Cérebros e corações (1903-— Brains and Hearts) echoes in its own way 
women's public protests in the city of Oporto back on January 31, 1891, 
shoring up war against Great Britain and proposing that imported products 
be boycotted (d'Armada 1993: 265-69). The book opens with a simple 
but informative explanation of the historical and economic reasons why 
Portugal needs women more than ever to fulfill their “glorious mission.” 
Carvalho cites and ostensibly supports the “intelligent minority,” claiming 
that Portugal’s empire in Africa would be more profitable than the empire 
ever was in India or Brazil, and that it should be developed (1903: 10). Rather 
than wait for a new King Sebastian to save the Portuguese from moral and 
economic depression (or “sadness”), the author advises mothers to prepare 
their children for the country’s new imperialist “destiny”: “A África é o 
futuro de Portugal” (11—“Africa is Portugal’s future”).”° 

The urgent and patriotic education of women beyond primary level is 
proposed by liberal monarchist Dom Antonio da Costa in A mulher em Portugal 
(Women in Portugal), published in 1892. An enlightened aristocrat who served 
as Portugal’s first Minister of Education in 1870, he created public primary 
schools, liberalized university education, put forward the plan for secondary 
schools to train teachers and created popular libraries. Due to his ill health 
and his subsequent death, he did not finish the second part of the work; 
it is meant to be a diagnosis of and a response to “a desmoralização que 
tem empeçonhado o país” (392—“the demoralization that has poisoned the 
country”). 

Although partly resonating with the perspective that informed Eça de 
Queiroz and Maria Amalia Carvalho’s writings on the topic, A mulher em 
Portugal seems rooted in an earlier non-positivist concern to dignify women 
by the recognition of the far-reaching responsibilities of the maternal role 
away from the public, or masculine, sphere of politics. The author’s thinking 
seems to echo the development and modernizing tendencies typical of the 
Regeneration period of the liberal monarchy (1851-1868). It is the thinking 
that inspires A mulher e a vida considerada debaixo dos seus principais aspétos: 
instrução secundária (Women and Life Considered in its Main Aspects: Secondary 
Instruction), published in 1872 by José Joaquim Lopes Praça (1844-1920) 
(Castro 2007: 118). A pioneering historian of philosophy in Portugal and 
a professor and scholar of constitutional law, Lopes Praca aimed to rectify 
the sentimentalist, reductionist view of women presented by Louis-Aimé 
Martin, in the extremely influential book Education des méres de famille 
(1860), referred to earlier in connection with Almeida Garrett’s Da educação 
(Praca 1877: 29-38). His defense of the need for women to receive secondary 
instruction and, more broadly, both a moral and a scientific education, was 
so that they would be prepared to fulfill their mission as mothers. More 
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than twenty years later, António da Costa did not opine differently, as 
he reactivated the ideals of regeneration and liberal progress against the 
republican and socialist doctrines beginning to circulate at the time. 

Characteristically defending a strict separation of genders and 
corresponding spheres, Dom António da Costa took issue with the absence 
of public schools geared to train men and women for professions adequate 
to the different roles that they are due to fulfill in society (Costa 1892: 
356-62). He tried to dissuade the reader from thinking that university 
education is “superior” in absolute terms, arguing that formal instruction 
in the arts, the arrangement of flowers and lace making might also count 
as “superior” education, as might be any training preparing women to 
successfully fulfill their domestic activities (356). He goes on to connect 
Portugal’s lack of military strength, which would have prevented the 
government from immediately taking action against the British Ultimatum 
(i.e. “o roubo das nossas possessões de além-mar” [363—“the theft of our 
overseas possessions”]), with the lack of public schools for women as already 
existed by then in other countries, including “even” Spain (379-80). The 
author attributed that lack to a generalized ignorance as to the function that 
public instruction is due to fulfill, that is, to ensure the life of the national 
community (365). 

Women of the upper classes in particular were expected to take an active 
role in an urgent program of national-imperialist rebirth not by claiming 
the privilege of “superior” or “scientific” education and entry into the 
professions, but by conscientiously assuming the role of “guerreiros da 
beneficiência” (Costa 1892: 383—“warriors of charity”). The author proposed 
that women with means should help prevent poverty from spreading further 
by doing charity work in the metropole while men engaged in battle against 
native unrest in the African colonies (384). This division of labor interestingly 
prescribed in a positive light what would become one of the central problems 
of Portuguese colonialism, in Africa as women stayed in the metropole 
trying to hold an economically sinking boat, their own home and the nation 
as home, while men were cast to fight native resistance to colonization rather 
than to actually settle the territories. The war delivered by the Portuguese 
government between 1961 and 1974 against pro-independence fighters in 
Angola, Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique, as we will see in Chapter 4, had a 
much longer history of gender politics than is normally thought. 

The kind of education that Dom António da Costa had in mind for such 
female benefactors of the poor—in the poorest of empires, it might be 
added—was, ultimately, moral and religious. It was the “educação nacional” 
that would raise the spirits while helping women defend themselves against 
the bad influences of a decadent society led astray by foreign feminist ideas 
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(ie. the desire for women to enter university and the professions) (Costa 
1892: 400-01). Furthermore, the author rejected the egalitarian ideals of 
John Stuart Mill by claiming that scientific and political emancipation was 
unnatural for women; and all the more so for Portuguese women, whose 
supposedly “innate” qualities included a natural inclination to suffering, 
generosity and compassion (1869: 410-13). Confronting those who would 
see in the “masculinization” of women a sign of human progress, he went 
on to propose that women's highest goal should be to educate men, not to 
be educated like them (419). According to Dom António's reasoning, nothing 
other than “o sentimento da mulher” (420—“woman’s sentiment”), guided 
by the moral and religious teachings of “national education,” was needed 
for women to play an active role and not continue to be mere spectators of 
the “vasto theatro que se chama a patria portuguesa” (466—“vast theater 
called the Portuguese fatherland”). 

Such a paternalistic privileging of “woman’s sentiment” to the detriment 
of the intellectual and professional development that, following Republican 
feminists’ ideals would enable women’s socioeconomic emancipation to 
bespeak the last cry of an ideology of a nation that had relegated feminine 
difference to motherhood. Somewhat like children, the underprivileged and 
the colonized, women had historically been considered close to the (mentally) 
ill. Michelet famously asserted that all women were “ill,” something that 
Maria Amalia Carvalho echoes with no misgivings in Letter XX of Cartas 
a Luiza where she discourages women from pursuing the goals of political 
emancipation and of the typically male professions (Carvalho 1886: 243-50). 
This line of thinking, used by Oliveira Martins two years later to condemn 
women’s education (Martins 1924), explains the emphasis placed by liberal 
thinkers all the way to the would-be revolutionary republican and socialist 
intellectuals of the end of the nineteenth century on the need for public 
education specifically geared to prepare the wife-mother to ensure the 
health of the family. Rather than equality between the sexes or, for that 
matter, the classes or the races, such an ideology in fact manipulates and 
attempts to contain whatever seed of social rebellion might have been 
implanted in the feminine other (and subjugated others in general) by the 
Enlightenment ideal of universal right. And this is done fundamentally 
through a rhetorical appeal to the essential, natural goodness of the human 
being supposedly commanded by an unchanging, eternal feminine heart— 
one that be properly educated and guided to contribute to the imperial 
revival of the nation. 

If it was said, twenty years earlier, that the pessimistic outlook on the 
future of Portugal was a result of the corruption of liberal ideals under 
the monarchy of the Regeneration at the end of the nineteenth century, 
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this was firmly connected to the control of African territories. The urgency 
for Portugal to regain its honor vis-a-vis economically stronger and more 
“civilized” European powers in the competition over the Dark Continent 
became, consequently, the focus of discourses concerned with the country's 
lagging behind in the race for progress and, ironically, human emancipation. 
As it related to public secondary education for women, those defending a form 
of Catholic constitutional monarchy, like Maria Amália and Dom António da 
Costa, called upon the cultural specificity of Portugal to reject the adoption 
of foreign (i.e. English) models of progress and education. But the Republican 
agenda gained the upper hand after the 1890s in a nationalist project of 
imperial rebirth that, for better or for worst, spoke a transnational language 
of order and progress and, along with it, of republican feminism. Needless to 
say, such a project depended continually on making women responsible for 
the fate of the nation. Thus, the rhetorical construction of a feminine figure 
who embodied the various lacks or failures that made the Portuguese “others” 
vis-a-vis an ideal heroic image of themselves,” and thus the glorification of 
“the educator of man” in the figure of the strong and rational republican 
mother, who was to be the main pillar of the imperialist nation. 

The prescriptions offered to convert the feminine other into a version of 
the idealized national male were insistently related to the need for education 
and professional or practical instruction for women. There was, however, 
some divergence in stipulating gender-specific levels, contents and goals 
for the knowledge and abilities that were to be taught and learned in view 
of rescuing the national community from its cyclical state of economic 
depression and of social and political crisis. It became clear, however, 
that woman-ness, like nation-ness, were no longer conceived as pre-given, 
stable essences, determined solely by biological and geographical spaces 
and histories. They were, rather, deliberate and conscientious acts aiming 
to transform nature or, from another perspective, to forego or transcend 
cultural myths of gender in a social context that commanded the Darwinian 
“survival of the fittest” in terms of individuals as well as human groups. 


Feminist Defenses of Women’s Education and 
Republican Nationalism 


Beyond the positivism of Maria Amalia Vaz de Carvalho and the idealism 
of Dom Antonio da Costa, nothing else seems to distinguish the old, 
commonplace idea that education should prepare women to be good mothers. 
In fact, they both supported the proposal for secondary schools for girls 
introduced in 1888. Due to the public controversy that immediately broke 
out (and that was to last for over three decades), the Council of Ministers 
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presided by Luciano de Castro awarded Alice Evelina Pestana Coelho 
(1860-1929) a research grant to study trends in women's education abroad. 
After collecting data in Switzerland, France and England, she published in 
January 1889 a formal report in the government newspaper Diário do Governo, 
titled “O que deve ser a instrução da mulher?” (“What Should Be Women's 
Instruction?”). It was subsequently published in booklet form by Imprensa 
Nacional in 1892.” 

Privileging a concept of national education in line with what Almeida 
Garrett had proposed and both Maria Amalia and Dom Antonio da Costa 
had embraced, Alice Pestana, better known as Caiel, criticizes the use of 
foreign private teachers hired in Portugal by rich families. She proposes 
that “num pais como o nosso” (“in a country like ours”), secondary schools 
should teach the basic disciplines and not intellectually demanding subjects; 
in addition, she recommends the teaching of non-academic subjects such as 
hygiene, gymnastics and home economics (Pestana 1892: 10-11). Her ideas in 
defense of women’s education were evidently welcomed, leading progressive 
politician Bernardino Machado to offer her a second research grant in 
1893. She was not paid for her work and limited her research to Paris, but 
promptly submitted a forty-two-page report in which she defended, among 
other things, the necessity for professional relevancy and applicability of 
education against the tendency, still dominant in Portugal, to theoretical 
abstractions (Camara 1996: 96). 

As a journalist, dramatist and short story writer, since the mid-1880s 
Caiel focused on the condition of women and, specifically, decried women’s 
pervasive lack of education and its negative moral effect on society. She 
earned the recognition of liberal monarchist intellectuals of the time for 
her collection of short stories, As mães e às filhas (To Mother and Daughters). 
Published first in the weekly A República and in book form in 1886, the same 
year as Maria Amalia’s Cartas a Luiza, Caiel’s volume was prefaced by writer 
and liberal politician, Tomas Ribeiro (1831-1901). He considered it a healthy 
and useful book, a “disinfectant” of the corrupted environment that affects 
children since early in life (Ribeiro 1886: 8). The pedagogic, simple (and 
simplistic) stories included in the volume center around bourgeois mothers 
who are ignorant and vain, plunged in a life of indolence and luxuries, whose 
daughters, for the most part, end up repeating the mother’s example until 
they undergo a moral transformation brought about by acquiring a new 
consciousness of the role of motherhood. Particularly emphasized in the 
last story, “A familia Vieira” (“The Vieira Family”), a novella of sorts, is the 
idea that, while not all women may have “the patience” to study and may 
end up feeling “inferior” to their husbands and leading lives of boredom, 
the experience of motherhood can be all-redeeming (Pestana 1886: 342-57). 
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The feminism of Caiel’s fiction should be qualified, and arguably for this 
reason she was supported by the liberal intelligentsia of the constitutional 
monarchy.” Still, the author did energetically reaffirm her position in 
defense of women’s education and, specifically, secondary schools for girls 
in the years following the infamous Ultimatum. That defense is believed 
to document her conversion to republicanism as part of her connection to 
Bernardino Machado, a monarchist politician-turned-republican around 1893 
(Rosa 1989); he would go on to write several books on public education. As in 
Spain, the rise of a feminist movement in Portugal was, indeed, connected to 
the growing popularity of republicanism, but it came specifically after what 
was interpreted as a British injury to national sovereignty. 

Comentários a vida (1900— Commentaries on Life), a collection of essays of 
social, moral and political import presented in honor of republican Teófilo 
Braga, at the time President of the Associação Escolar de Ensino Liberal 
(Schools Association of Liberal Education), presents an interventionist 
program of social action and national regeneration based on women’s 
education. In contrast to both the positivist privileging of reason of Maria 
Amalia Vaz de Carvalho and the idealization of feminine sentiment of 
Antonio da Costa, the author suggests that only a combination of both 
can be beneficial to society. Specifically, the author argues that women’s 
sentiment needs to be educated through reason, for which women need 
to be educated “in parallel” with men (Pestana 1900: 65-69) According to 
the author, the education of women is key to the “rehabilitação das nações 
abatidas” (74—“rehabilitation of nations with low morale”), as was the cases 
in Portugal and Spain, whose imperial pride was affected at the end of the 
nineteenth century. In addition, according to the author, women must join 
together in saving their families and, by extension, the nation from further 
humiliation and economic ruin by foregoing luxuries and living modestly 
(77). This resonates with the values of domestic humility and thriftiness 
that Carvalho had already proposed and that would become the centerpiece 
of domestic economy under Salazar's New State. We will come back to this 
point in Chapter 2 with reference to Salazar's homemaker model of colonial 
administration. 

What is unique about Caiel is that she urges that women be educated 
“liberally,” and consequently be allowed to take part in “intellectual 
exchanges” and perform public administrative roles, for which they are 
naturally gifted (Pestana 1900: 78). As others before her, the author has 
in mind bourgeois women, not the working-class women whose slave-like 
condition she denounces as a result of the development of capitalism and in 
relation to whom she makes no appeal to the value of education. Instead, she 
argues that due to the poverty of the country as a whole the situation of the 
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poor is especially deplorable; and proposes another version of António da 
Costa's plan of feminine charity work. For Caiel, educated and presumably 
idle women of the upper classes can help save the nation from doom by 
creating a “Liga do trabalho feminino portuguez” (79-84—“League of 
Portuguese feminine work”), an institution that would help poor women 
work at home and earn wages while attending to the needs of their homes 
and families. 

Caiel goes beyond the defense of public secondary education for—as 
Maria do Céu Borrêcho remarks—the daughters, sisters and future wives 
of high professionals are “a parte mais válida da nação” (123—”the nation’s 
most valid sector”). She is interested in pointing to the deeper root of the 
problems of Portuguese society, both morally and politically. Her indictment 
seems to be aimed at those who have the power to intervene on public 
education at the level of basic literacy to all citizens (as is the case with 
Teófilo Braga, whom Caiel’s work honors). She considers literacy a necessity 
for the modern human being (Pestana 1900: 142). She charges: “Somos de 
direito o país bárbaro da Europa. [...] Portugal é um paiz de analfabetos” 
(141—“We are, rightly, the barbarian country of Europe. [...] Portugal is a 
country of illiterates”). And she finishes by hailing the “we” that should lead 
a campaign to end illiteracy. The sociopolitical affiliation of that collective 
subject is to women before it is feminist, and it is international before it is 
nationalist, as suggested by the author’s discussion of the resolution taken at 
the meeting of the International Council of Women, in 1888, regarding the 
need for women themselves to work for the defense of women and children, 
the most affected by social problems; men, much too involved in the world 
of business, had failed to enact the ideal of universal rights (85-89). 

Alice Pestana’s contribution to the cause of women’s education in Portugal 
is recognized by the reputable philologist and a feminist in her own right, 
German-born Carolina Michaélis de Vasconcelos (1851-1925). She does so in 
O movimento feminista em Portugal (2002), a series of six articles first published 
in the major Oporto newspaper, O Primeiro de Janeiro, beginning September 
1902.” Defending the idea that the struggle for women’s education is one of 
feminism’s most important tasks, Vasconcelos denounces the high illiteracy 
rate and lack of education affecting women in Portugal and in Spain. They are 
said to be “mais primitivas” than other European women and, in the case of 
the Portuguese, have physical features that suggest intellectual limitations 
(Vasconcelos 2002: 29). She goes on to blame the country’s customs and 
general “ignorância” for the disregard for women’s education before, finally, 
mentioning those who have taken steps to surmount those limitations via 
their work as publicists, including, first and foremost, Maria Amalia Vaz de 
Carvalho (48-51). She also commends the efforts of Dom António da Costa 
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and Bernardino Machado for working toward the institutionalization of 
instruction for women (75-81). 

The use of the naturalist-agonistic language and arguments that are 
typical of the defense of education and of instruction for women by liberal 
monarchists is also found in republican authors for whom secondary 
education for women is necessary for Portugal to regain the status of a 
civilized European country. It is not accidental that the motto for Escola 
Solidariedade Feminina (Feminine Solidarity School), founded in 1914, 
would become “Educar a mulher é contribuir para a redenção da pátria” 
(in Borrêcho 2011: 117—“To educate women is to contribute toward the 
redemption of the fatherland”). Looking at social issues through a positivist 
lens and equally alarmed by the dire economic conditions that Portugal 
faced at the turn of the century, the authors under study draw on the 
instrumental reason that was the province of advanced, industrialized and 
properly civilized European countries. That reason, in name of progress, is 
what informed the struggle for public education and, specifically, education 
for women. It aimed to do away with the symptom of national decadence 
represented by some authors in the last quarter of the century by the figure 
of the irrational, sensuous, all-feeling woman. The feminist republican Ana 
de Castro Osório (1872-1935) would use that figure to lobby for educating 
women as integral to the national redemption promised by the republican 
government. 

Osério opens her collection of essays, As mulheres portuguesas (1905— 
To Portuguese Women), with a bold attack on the traditional identification 
of women with what Eça de Queiroz had denounced as the “mundo do 
sentimento.” For the author, women should no longer see love and marriage 
as the only objective of their lives, but rather aim to achieve educational 
and professional goals (Osório 1905: 12). A pedagogical harangue on the 
interrelation of feminism with nationalism, the book discusses the social, 
moral, political and professional condition of (bourgeois) women and the 
poor. The first three chapters constitute a sort of feminist manifesto; the 
fourth, on “As mulheres e a politica” (“Women and Politics”), and the fifth, 
“Ser portugués” (“To be Portuguese”), shed light on the gender, race and 
class ideologies that inform Osório's work as a feminist and republican 
activist. Her insistence on denouncing a deplorable state of national affairs 
on all fronts, but especially as regards the condition of women, constructs 
an elitist position that compromises the utopian mobilization of community 
between (bourgeois) women, would-be feminists and nationalists.” 

In the opening chapters of her book, under “Feminism,” Osório defends 
the Enlightenment ideal of full educational, professional and social 
opportunities for women while arguing against limiting their life choices 
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to love and marriage. Considering the larger political debate around the 
issue of female education going on in the context of turn-of-the-century 
Portugal, Osdrio’s forceful definition of what it is to be a feminist is clearly 
a reaction to the opinions of those who, like Dom António da Costa and 
Maria Amália Carvalho, believed that women's scientific, professional and 
political emancipation would defeminize women, turning them away from 
the mission of motherhood. Osório essentially paraphrases John Stuart 
Mills The Subjection of Women (1869), and asserts her confidence in the 
truth of science a as source of liberation, for “intelectualmente não há sexos 
privilegiados, mas unicamente individuos e, quando muito, raças” (15; 
emphasis in original —“intellectually there are no privileged sexes, but only 
individuals and, in the best of instances, races”). 

The first essay of As mulheres portuguesas, “Ser feminista” (“To be feminist”), 
establishes a bold contrast with the earlier writers here perused even if some 
of her criticisms of Portuguese women resonate with theirs. Echoing John 
Stuart Mill without attribution, Osório condemns women’s total dependence 
on the ideal of love and their abiding by the cultural belief that they 
marry in order to survive emotionally and economically (1905: 12-17). 
Encouraged, especially by men themselves, to submit to men’s desires 
while despising education and work, women are said to be “ignorantes 
criaturinhas” (14—“ignorant little creatures”), whose only function is to 
assure the comfort of the master of the household (17-19). The feminist’s 
indictment of the enslavement of women in the traditional “missão caseira” 
(19—“domestic mission”) is followed by the argument that only through 
study and especially spiritually rewarding work can women find their “carta 
de alforria” (21—“letter of manumission”). Since she does not believe that 
Portuguese women themselves have the capacity to free themselves, Osório 
charges fathers with the “duty” of being feminists. She rejects the negative 
caricature of the feminist that circulated in her day, that is, the asexual or 
masculinized woman, and recommends that fathers educate their daughters 
so as to ensure their full independence and hence human dignity (24). Later 
on, in another essay, Osório specifies the need that women be prepared 
to become productive members of society whether they choose to become 
wife-mothers or self-supporting spinsters (54). 

Beyond contesting the typical expository convention by which the education 
of women is addressed or presupposing the mother as teacher, Ana de Castro 
Osório entrusts fathers with the formation of feminist daughters due to the 
scandalous rate of illiteracy among Portuguese women at the time. In other 
words, Osório assumes rightly that even in the bourgeois classes that she has 
in mind, mothers are less likely to be literate than fathers; the rates of illiteracy 
at the turn of the century certainly corroborate her position.” Following a 
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social Darwinist belief that influenced the criteria of civilization toward the 
end of the nineteenth century, a lack of even the most basic education would 
amount to a less-than-civilized condition. As Eric Hobsbawm notes, “By the 
late 1870s any European country or region with a majority of illiterates could 
be almost certainly classified as non-developed or backward, and the other 
way round. Italy, Portugal, Spain, Russia and the Balkan countries were at 
best on the margins of development” (1987: 25). Hence, as noted earlier, Maria 
Amália Vaz de Carvalho pointed out the persistence of “barbarian customs” in 
Portugal and Alice Pestana/Caiel called it “the barbarian country of Europe.” 
As for Osório, women's ignorance, regardless of class, puts in jeopardy not 
only the family but society at large and the very integrity of the nation. “Uma 
das maiores vergonhas nacionaes é, por certo, o analfabetismo” (50—“One 
of our biggest national shames is, surely, illiteracy”) —she states, going on 
to note that what “pavorosamente” (“frighteningly”) raises the numbers of 
illiterates is women. 

In spite of the fact that Osório does not make an explicit reference to 
the African empire in these initial essays, her language and structure 
of thought not only intertextually evoke but are ideologically enmeshed 
in typical colonialist, racist constructions. Her positivist, organicist 
perspective implies a connection between the domestic sphere and the 
colonial one, that perspective accounting for what postcolonial feminist 
thinkers, for example, Anne McClintock, have emphasized. Two sets of 
homologous historical-temporal connections may be identified in that 
regard. One is between daughters and child-like Africans; and, contrastingly, 
between uneducated, dependent, demeaned women and likewise ignorant, 
subordinate and corrupt slaves. The other is between feminist fathers in the 
Portuguese family, those who have the supposed duty of raising daughters 
to be the educated and independent women of the future; and the similarly 
benevolent and enlightened father-colonizers who take up the so-called 
White Man’s Burden in the more extensive intercontinental national family.” 
The program for nationalist motherhood that Osório puts forth in the fifth 
essay, “Ser portugués” (“To Be Portuguese”), lays out the rationale according 
to which the traditionally male colonial “burden” is reconceptualized in 
women’s hands but strictly for national, domestic use. 

As is the case with most essays in the collection, “Ser portugués” is an 
assumedly passionate, patriotic tirade, criticizing women for remaining 
aloof from politics at a time when national hegemony was in danger and 
the nation was suffering a serious moral depression (Osório 70). The alarm 
has to do with the impotence of the Portuguese people in preventing “um 
pedaco das colonias seja retalhado a patria” (68—“a piece of our colonies 
[being] retailed off from the fatherland”), or that country being forced 
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into a new loan or an overcharge of taxes.” She asserts that the overall 
decadence afflicting Portugal was a result of concessions that politicians, 
and everybody after them, were in the habit of making to those in positions 
of power, strictly in order to avoid conflict or for personal gain (75). Aside 
from echoing the constitutional monarchy's long-standing criticisms of 
the corrupted government, in place since the last liberal revolution in 
1834, the author has here in mind King Carlos's abiding by the demands 
of the British, something that republicans saw as an act of “selling off” 
the country to England. Indeed, as early as 1850, António José Seixas, a 
former slave trader and businessman established in Lisbon, had published 
an article suggesting that Portugal did not have the means to be a colonizer 
and, hence, should concentrate its efforts in Angola and São Tomé and sell 
off all other territories (Alexandre 1996: 197). Demoralized and lacking in 
nationalist spirit, the Portuguese—according to Osdrio’s reasoning—accept 
such blows to national pride and actual threats to their independence while 
feeding nostalgically on glories of times past (Osório 1905 74). Unlike most 
of her contemporaries, Osório sides with Oliveira Martins in recommending 
against any colonialist effort in Africa, proposing instead the development 
of industries in the metropolis (79).” 

Such a product-oriented, progressive plan for saving the Portuguese 
economy and thereby avoid the loss of sovereignty, then, excludes colonial 
ventures. After all, the country had been increasingly weakened for more 
than two centuries due to imperial losses, including lost investments (81). 
Oliveira Martins had noted it, and earlier on Antero de Quental had clearly 
pointed to the empire as one of the causes for Portugal's (and Spain's) 
decadence in the last decades of the nineteenth century. 

Strategically changing her form of address to the plural you, Osório 
charges mothers with the ennobling task of “resistência” so as to rescue 
the nation from dissolution. The primary instrument for accomplishing 
such a goalis by raising male sons within the tenets of a national education 
(78). Administered as an act of love, it would involve language, geography, 
literature, art, industries, gastronomy, folklore and ethnography (77). For 
the author, the future of the nation does not depend upon elaborate studies, 
white-collar professionals or military feats, but instead on the development 
of national industries, handicrafts and natural resources geared toward 
an economy of export (79-80). The brief appearance of the first person 
plural, “nós mulheres,” on whom Osório entrusts this program of national 
education, compels the construction of a community of mothers who 
say nothing about the right or need to partake also of “complicated” or 
“scientific” education, engage in masculine “bureaucratic” professions or 
aim for the sphere of the nation’s politics. In the end, “to be Portuguese” — 
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the title of the essay—amounts to a rhetorical injunction of male-centered 
national identity that appropriates, manipulates and finally ignores an 
earlier feminist appeal to equal rights. 

Earlier on in Às mulheres portuguesas, in her coercive defense of what it is 
to be a feminist, Osório asserts repeatedly that to love or not to love (i.e. to 
become a wife-mother or not) should be the result of an informed social 
choice, rather than the inevitable biological or cultural destiny, of libidinal or 
romantic fantasies or of women's traditional subservient status (1905: 12, 18, 
31). Given, however, what concerns the immediate needs of the nation, there 
seems to be virtually no choice: one is either a “good” or a “bad” Portuguese 
woman, but only by first being a mother-educator. Quite plainly, “to be 
Portuguese” is, for women, to raise sons to become “homens saudáveis em 
corpo e alma” (82— “healthy men in body and soul”); and to raise daughters to 
become dignified wives and humble but happy helpmates. In Osório's picture 
of different but complementary gender roles, which may not be so different 
than that of liberal monarchist Catholic Maria Amália Vaz de Carvalho, the 
daughters of would-be feminist father-educators are nowhere to be found. 
And neither are the women whom she derides as “ignorant little creatures” 
for making love, or marriage, the only goal in life (14). Even further from her 
“we women” are the factory workers who do not have the civilizing effect of 
education and hence display what the feminist describes as the behavior of 
“intoleraveis animaesinhos” (45 —“intolerable little animals”). 

In “Mulheres e política” (“Women and Politics”), an essay promoting 
women's participation in politics, Osório leaves no doubt as to what may 
be expected of those alienated by physical and legal forms of coercion. Like 
slaves have done, she proffers, women forcefully submitted to those in power 
take vengeance by corrupting them (59). She blames men for this, partly for 
not supporting female education and instruction and partly because they 
have historically excluded intelligent, cultured women from partaking of 
political decisions alongside men (60). Again, it would seem to be up to men, 
and men alone, to recognize their error and open the doors of education and, 
consequently, of politics to intellectually able women. 


Conclusion 


“A nação amada pelas mulheres não morre nunca na história” (74—“The 
nation loved by women will never die in history”), claims the author in the 
context of her appeal that women become nationalist mothers. Complicating 
her feminist commitment, such a model of Portuguese womanhood does not 
seem to be essentially different than the model envisioned by conservatives 
who, throughout the nineteenth century, defended education for women but 
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strictly in view of their role as mothers of and for the nation. In that frame, 
men and sons were to assure Portugal’s future as a European, empire-holding 
nation. Obviously, Osório writes within the tradition of civic motherhood, 
according to which motherhood is “a moral responsibility and a woman’s first 
act of citizenship” (Richardson 2000: 236). The loyalty to the mother before 
the woman bespeaks the lack of support that, in the end, feminists had from 
republicans in Portugal as elsewhere (e.g. Rochefort 2004: 84-85). Itis telling 
that the republican government withheld suffrage from women along with 
the promise of better lives that it had made to workers.” Disappointment 
consequently fed anarchist and socialist reactions along with those of 
feminists, who eventually cut ties with the republican government. In 1914, 
they created the Conselho Nacional das Mulheres Portuguesas as the national 
chapter of the International Council of Women, founded in New York in 1888 
by Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Although eradicating female illiteracy continued to be one of the main 
objectives of the National Council of Portuguese Women, it was not justified 
in terms of the welfare of the nation per se and much less in terms of 
empire.” In one of the articles published in October 1917 in the Council’s 
bulletin, Angola is identified as a “terra do degredo” or a place to where 
criminals were deported, as apparently happened with a young poor woman 
who killed the man who tried to rape her (Alves, “Maria Ferniana”). All 
the more reason to admire the decision of the honorable feminist Adelaide 
Cabete, a gynecologist and the founder of the Council, to emigrate to Angola 
in 1929 out of frustration with the republican government's lack of support 
of feminist causes, namely suffrage. In the colony, she practiced medicine 
and undertook initiatives of public health related to women. 

In 1924 and 1928, the Council organized two major congresses on 
feminism and education. The second of these congresses, according to its 
contemporary feminist lawyer Elina Guimarães (1904-1991), was met with 
stern criticism for what newspapers reported as a scandalous “innovation” 
(2012: 12). A military dictatorship had ousted the democratic republic in May 
1926 and had called on board economics professor António Oliveira Salazar, 
who became minister of finance in April of 1928, just a few months before 
the second of those congresses. From publicly shunning feminist demands 
for the right of women to education to replacing feminist ambitions overall 
with the fascist, nationalist model of womanhood dominant at the time took 
only a few years.” In between, women—a restricted number of women, to 
be sure—were gallantly offered the right to vote and three years later three 
single professional women were elected to the National Assembly. As Irene 
Flunser Pimentel succinctly puts it, Salazar “decreed” what the republicans 
had long withheld and in so doing secured, or hoped to secure, the support 
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of the nation's most conservative forces—an elite of Catholic women on 
whom were entrusted the areas of public assistance and education (30-33). 
The activism, the public enlightenment and engagement of turn-of-the- 
century feminists, was however not entirely futile: they arguably set the 
conditions for the emergence and subsequent naturalization of the so-called 
woman writer in Portuguese culture. 

Writing has become for some a way to carry forth women's expected 
maternal commitment to the nationalist-imperialist project by teaching 
as wide a public as possible about colonial lands and peoples in easily 
consumable, popularizing accounts. Indeed, as Reina Lewis has suggested, 
both nationalism and colonialism engaged women as cultural producers in 
an unprecedented way (1996: 2-3). Their narratives, even in their republican, 
positivist version, became as much about the urgency of colonizing others 
out there, in vague African territories, as they were about civilizing those 
who, in the metropole, were deemed backward and/or dangerous threats to 
the ideology of motherhood. In this context, and not unlike what Antoinette 
Burton has remarked in relation to European feminists after the second 
half of the nineteenth century, the imperialist nation takes precedence over 
feminist issues (1994: 152). In Portugal, however, that did not take place 
until the 1930s and 1940s, that is, in the context of Salazar’s New State. 
Compulsory primary education begins then to be the norm, replacing older 
forms of socialization and alphabetization typical of premodern, rural 
societies (Candeias 2007: 295). In the 1950s, by the time literacy levels in 
Portugal showed a substantial increase with 67 percent of the men and 51 
percent of the women aged ten and older being literate (Candeias et al. 2007: 
176), women writing about empire definitely did not do so within the colonial 
literature institutional purview, or even inspiration. They rather pointed to 
what had gone wrong with the empire and its practical consequences, that 
is, colonialism, ironically at the time that settler colonialism began to be 
partly achieved in Angola and Mozambique. 


Notes 


1 All translations from the Portuguese are my own unless noted otherwise. 

2 Manuel Gongalves Cerejeira was Cardinal-Patriarch of Lisbon from 1929 to 

1971. Salazar, who instituted the Estado Novo or New State, in 1933, suffered 

a stroke in 1968 and was replaced by Marcello Caetano (1906-1980), who 

would go on to rule the country until the April 25, 1974 military coup d'état 

that deposed the fascist-colonialist regime. 

See Borrécho 2011, especially 112-19; and Torgal 1998: 609. 

4 Approval of public secondary schools for girls had been secured in 1888. 
See Proença 1998: 217-21 for a summary of the troubled introduction of 
public high schools in Portugal. 
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For a list of feminist demands presented to the republican government 
between 1910 and 1918, see Esteves 2008a: 39-41; and Esteves 2011. 

See Esteves 2018 for a concise and well-informed overview in English of 
the development of feminisms in nineteenth-century Portugal, including 
an overview of the main women writers. 

In 1913, the republican government changed its electoral law to limit 
voting to male citizens. The incident emblematizes the many equivocations 
between feminists and the first republic. See Esteves 2008b; Vicente 2010; 
Távora and Bobone, n.d. 

For broader panoramas of anti-feminist intolerance in Portugal, see Vicente 
2009; and Baltazar 2011. 

I am here drawing on Mary Nash's discussion of regeneration in reference 
to feminisms in nineteenth-century Spain (246). 

The 1904 edition was prepared by Teofilo Braga, a member of the politically 
progressive Generation of 1870 (which will be discussed subsequently) and 
future President. 

See Bishop-Sanchez (2011) on women and education in Garrett’s most 
important work. 

The Brazilian feminist Nisia Floresta would publish her free translation of 
Mary Wollstonecraft’s Vindication of the Rights of Women in 1833, following 
it with subsequent editions as well as with a fierce defense of women’s 
education in Opúsculo humanitário (1853). See Augusta 1989a and 1989b. 
Garrett's letter to his daughter is included in the 1867 edition of Da educação 
and in every edition thereafter. 

The idea connecting women's virtue with how much she works (logically at 
home) is implied in one of Salazar's most famous pronouncements: “there 
was never a good housewife who did not have a lot to do” (Salazar 1945: 201). 
Cases in point are Camilo Castelo Branco's Amor de perdição (Doomed Love), 
intertextually recalled in Maria Manuel Lisboa's Uma mãe desconhecida: Amor 
e perdição em Eça de Queirós, and Almeida Garrett's Viagens na minha terra 
(Travels in My Homeland). 

See Pazos-Alonso 2016 for a discussion of Francisca Wood's novel Maria 
Severn, initially serialized in Voz Feminina along with the works of other 
nineteenth-century women, for example Guiomar Torresão. 

“Educação da mulher” was part of a series of four articles that Oliveira 
Martins published between 1886 and 1888 criticizing women’s desire to be 
educated, emancipated, to vote and to practice what were then considered 
men’s professions. 

This gender normative appreciation of the author’s feminine modesty 
reappears in the Preface by Augusto Pires de Lima (1883-1950) to Cartas a 
uma noiva, first published in the fifth edition in 1933, the year of Salazar’s 
official institution of the Estado Novo. 

The creation of public secondary schools in Portugal dates bak to 1836, to 
the government of Minister Passos Manuel. The many reforms and counter- 
reforms that followed point to the difficulty in institutionalizing this most 
important liberal initiative. See Torgal 1998: 622. 
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The author refers ironically to the folk belief that a hero, like King Sebastian 
(1554-1578), would appear someday to save the Portuguese from the imperial 
losses and the powerlessness to which they were doomed after the young 
king’s death in battle in Morocco. With no descendant to take the throne, 
Portugal was annexed by Spain, gaining independence again only in 1640. 
Gonçalo Mendes Ramires, the protagonist of Eça de Queiroz’s A ilustre 
casa de Ramires (1900—The Illustrious House of Ramires), is an unforgettable 
caricature of that heroic self-image. 

For overviews of Alice Pestana’s life and work focused on women’s 
education, see Samara 2007, especially pp. 45-57 and Camara 1996. 
Samara rightly points out how Alice Pestana’s short story, “O anjo da 
paz” (The angel of peace), included in ‘As maes e ‘as filhas (published in 
1886), suggests the typical sexist thinking that the author had apparently 
internalized (Samara 2007: 178). For a characterization of Alice Pestana as 
“feminist,” see Rosa 1989: 19. Regina Tavares da Silva considers her rather 
“one of the radical precursors” (1983: 876). 

See Correia 1986 for an introduction to the author’s life and main works. 
These articles are the Portuguese translation of a substantial part of an 
essay that appeared originally in Handbuch der Frauenbewegung (Handbook 
of the Women’s Movement), a five-volume work edited by Helene Lange and 
Gertrudes Baumer and published in 1901 in Berlin. 

The idealistic or utopian character of Osdrio’s discourse has been noted but 
not problematized (e.g. Silva 2012: 21-22). 

As mentioned earlier, in 1890, the illiteracy rate was 68 percent for men and 
84 percent for women (Candeias et al. 2007: 105). 

Ania Loomba points out how the White Man’s Burden is constructed as 
a parental role that depends on the complementary construction of the 
colonized as children (2005: 217). 

Osório evokes the Anglo-German agreement of 1889 whereby Portugal 
could not negotiate with either country alone for a loan, since they both 
wanted to hold the Portuguese territories in Africa as colateral. Great 
Britain did not finally go through with the agreement so as to avoid 
German expansion in Africa; Portugal subsequently had to accept a loan 
from France (Teresa Pinto Coelho n.d.: 7). 

For an overview of Oliveira Martins’s negative and, at best, vigilant and 
financially pragmatic position regarding the African empire, see Alexandre 
1996: 195-201. 

The neorealist writer António Alves Redol would memorialize the 
disappointment of workers with the republican government in his novel 
Reinegros 1945. 

This statement is based on my initial research into the feminist organiza- 
tion’s official publication, which was first titled Boletim (1915-1917) and 
subsequently Alma Feminina (1917-1947). 

See Cova and Pinto 1997 for an early but still unsurpassed comparative 
analysis of the model of fascist womanhood in Salazar’s Portugal. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Colonial Literature and Women: 
Variations on a Theme 


o other topic in colonial studies has attracted as much attention as 
N the difference that gender or, more properly, women can make to 
the traditional understanding of empire as a masculine endeavor. Since 
the last two decades of the twentieth century, numerous studies have 
appeared calling attention to the roles that women played as agents of 
empire; and thus recovering from oblivion the work of women professionals, 
travelers, writers, artists and activists.' Based on nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century British, German, Dutch, French and Belgian imperialisms, this 
research has frequently pointed to the vulnerabilities of empire in need 
of substantiation and reassurance (e.g. Levine 2004: 202-03). Thinking of 
colony and metropole as “a single analytical field” as proposed by Ann Stoler 
and Frederick Cooper (1997: 4), those vulnerabilities are dramatized on the 
home front, particularly by the responsibility ascribed to mothers of the 
healthy, strong nation in cultures of empire (Davin 1997: 105). 

The phrase “malhas que o império tece” (“webs the empire weaves”) 
became a kind of adage in Portuguese culture of the twentieth century 
for the generalized, perhaps more painful than otherwise, realization that 
empire and nation were one. And not only because dictator António de 
Oliveira Salazar so decreed it in the New State Constitution of 1933 by 
affirming “the political and juridical unity” of the metropole and overseas 
colonies (Torgal 2009: I, 471). “Malhas que o império tece” first appears 
in the poem “O menino da sua mãe” (“His Mother’s Child”), published by 
Fernando Pessoa (1888-1935) in the journal Contemporânea, in 1926. The first 
and last stanzas read thus: 


«ce 


No plaino abandonado 
Que a morna brisa aquece 
De balas trespassado— 
Duas, de lado a lado— 
Jaz morto, e arrefece 
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Lá longe, em casa, há a prece: 
“Que volte cedo, e bem!” 
(Malhas que o Império tece!) 
Jaz morto e apodrece 

O menino da sua mãe. 


(On a deserted plain 
Heated by a warm breeze, 
Drilled clean through— 
By two bullets— 

He lies dead, turning cold. 


Faroff, at home, there is prayer: 

“May he soon return, safe and sound.” 
(Such webs does the Empire weave!) 

He lies dead, and is rotting, 

This mother’s child. (Pessoa 1988: 24-25) 


The modernist poet condenses in the topical figure of the weeping mother 
the national pain over the thousands of soldiers dead, wounded and 
imprisoned in World War I while fighting on the side of the Allies against the 
German army in Europe and in Angola and Mozambique.” Picking up from 
and intent on outshining the sixteenth-century master Luis Vaz de Camões 
in the already ominous epic poem Os Lustadas (1572—The Lusiads, translated 
in 1880 by Sir Francis Burton, 1880), Pessoa leaves for posterity the image of 
a weak, emasculated nation. But the image also points to women’s political 
aloofness, distance and marginality to what is going on in the brutal, grim 
world of competition for empire. As Marlow, in Joseph Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness (1902) had put it, women “should be out of it. We must help them 
to stay in that beautiful world of their own, lest ours gets worse” (Conrad 
2007: 44). That was not so much the case with women from the Belgian or 
other European empires as with the Portuguese—they stayed “out of it” 
for the most part. Still, some wrote about “it,” not while living in Africa as 
colonists but later, as informed witnesses in the metropole. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, thinkers and writers of different 
ideological persuasions, such as Maria Amalia Vaz de Carvalho and Alice 
Pestana discussed in the previous chapter, suggested that control of the 
African territories had become a matter of “national salvation,” requiring 
the conscientious participation of women as wives and mothers. In the 
momentous work of postcolonial feminism, Imperial Leather (1995), Anne 
McClintock argues that nineteenth-century imperialism came into being 
through domesticity. The interdependence of domesticity and empire, 
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which she analyzes with respect to the British empire, surfaced with the 
weight of historical belatedness in Portuguese colonial discourse. Colonial 
literature, and particularly that penned by women, offers a rich and thus 
far untapped source about such an interdependency. It records not only 
the historical conditions, but the desires and anxieties that fueled and 
simultaneously restrained the bringing into being of a colonialism out 
of sync with the modern industrial, capitalist world. This chapter and 
the following discuss the relevant literary representations mobilized by 
a number of virtually ignored women writers whose texts are analyzed 
in the context of late European imperialism on the African continent and 
in relation to the discursive, imaginative making of António de Oliveira 
Salazar's empire-nation. 


Colonial Propaganda and Women's Difference 


In 1926, that same year that Fernando Pessoa cast in a maternal, feminine 
figure Portugal’s imperial vulnerability, the General Agency of the 
Colonies (Agência Geral das Colónias) announced an annual contest of 
colonial literature, “Prémio de literatura colonial.” At first the initiative 
contemplated only imaginative writing, aiming to foster colonial enthusiasm 
and encourage reading among the youth. From 1932 when the initiative 
became centralized under the Ministry of the Colonies, until 1951, when 
it ended to be renamed “Prémio de literatura do ultramar” in 1952, two 
additional broad disciplinary areas were added to the prize: one for history, 
travel writing, biography and ethnography; and another one for colonial 
scientific literature. The purpose of the contest was reiterated in Article 
50 of Decree no. 21-998 published by the Ministry of the Colonies in the 
official government newspaper Didrio do Governo on December 15, 1932: 
“Para propaganda do Império Portugués, progresso da cultura nacional 
e desenvolvimento do interesse público pelos assuntos que respeitam às 
colónias ...” (Ministério das Colónias 1932: 2469—“For propaganda of the 
Portuguese Empire, progress of colonial culture and development of public 
interest in matters related to the colonies ...”).? 

Collecting and disseminating of knowledge about the colonies was 
something that most other empires had been doing since the creation 
of geographical societies in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
becoming a central part of mass culture by the end of World War I (Bell 
et al. 1995). The Portuguese initiative follows suit: it is neither unique nor 
more propagandistic than any other nationalist construction of colonial 
knowledge, being meant to create and mobilize colonial citizens (e.g. 
Thomas 1985; Chafer and Sackur 2002). Publications in the areas of colonial 
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literature, historiography, ethnography and folklore, not to mention natural 
and biological tropical sciences, appeared regularly from the end of the 1920s 
and throughout the 1940s. Texts are purposely written in a language and 
style accessible to youth and a little-educated reading public; suffice it to 
note that, by 1930, 50 percent of men and 69 percent of women aged ten and 
older were still illiterate in Portugal (Candeias et al. 2007: 147). This being 
so, it is unlikely that colonial literature was meant primarily to encourage 
people to move to the African colonies and settle there for good. Rather, it 
was meant to instill patriotic pride in Portugal's expansionist history. But, 
curiously, colonial literature was never included in school textbooks as such 
(Errante 1994: 235-37). 

Beyond literature, the period also witnessed numerous other colonial 
propaganda initiatives meant to inculcate an imperialist consciousness or 
“mystique” on the general population. Aside from periodical publications, 
such as the Boletim da Agência Geral das Colónias, the important and long-lasting 
series Cadernos Coloniais was launched; its numerous booklets, to which 
we will shortly return, were intended as a digest of colonial knowledge. 
In that vein, the first Portuguese Colonial Exhibition, organized by the 
military official and prolific colonial author, Henrique Galvão, was held 
in Oporto in 1934, and concurrently the first Congress of National and 
Colonial Anthropology. Two years later, the city of Lisbon hosted the first 
Conference on the Colonial Economy as well as a series of lectures on 
Colonial High Culture. Those were followed by the Historical Exhibition of 
the Occupation in 1937 and the celebration of “Colonial Week” the same 
year. All the activity surrounding colonial knowledge for public display and 
consumption culminated with the spectacular Exhibition of the Portuguese 
World in 1940, and the launching of a new serial publication, Portugal Maior, 
that same year (Silva 1992: 370-72). 

If “the economic centrality” of a given empire was correlated to its 
“symbolic, ideological and political weight” (Thomaz 2002: 39), itis important 
to take note of the amount of colonial knowledge produced to construct 
a powerful imperial Portugal, particularly during the 1930s and 1940s. 
Considering the country’s feeble position in relation to other European 
empires, its permanent foreign debt and its dependency on foreign investors 
to develop the natural resources of its own colonies, the sheer weight of 
cultural products related to the colonies suggests just how important it was 
to reaffirm sovereignty over the threatened empire. In this context, literary 
works, drama, film and photography, sculpture and visual arts, folklore and 
anthropological exhibits magnifying the so-called “overseas” could be said 
to overcompensate for the fragility and infamous inadequacy of Portuguese 
colonialism. “Colonial vulnerability” (Roque 2003) in this case came down 
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to that insufficiency, controversially described by Boaventura de Sousa 
Santos as a “deficit of colonization” (2002: 9). 

Colonial discourse can be said to attempt to foil for that deficit of 
money, people, institutions and the concrete machinery needed for colonial 
development. As Gerald Bender put it, “words were cheap and authors 
abundant” (1978: 6). Like the elaborate display of imperial power in the 
International Colonial Exhibition of Paris in 1931, Portuguese colonial 
literature, along with all other colonial culture of the period, may be 
understood, then, as part of the defensive, reactive mode in which the 
empire subsisted, against all odds (Allina 1997). The construction and 
staging of “lived collective memory,” particularly via the “modality of 
commemoration,” became, in that context, “the most potent and organic” 
of forms for the imagination to serve the regime (Ó 1992: 427-28; emphasis 
in original). 

It is important to note, moreover, that contrary to what happened with 
colonial propaganda in England and France, for example, the effort officially 
and systematically undertaken since the late 1920s, cannot be seen apart 
from both the vulnerability of the Portuguese empire and the institution 
of a new authoritarian, fascistic or fascist political order.” The democratic 
First Republic, founded in 1910, was toppled by a military coup in 1926 as 
a result of political unrest, with constant changes of government leaders, 
but most of all a mounting economic crisis caused by enormous foreign 
debt accumulated for initiatives of colonial development that could not be 
sustained (Alexandre 2011: 78-81). The military called in a conservative 
professor of economics from the University of Coimbra, António de Oliveira 
Salazar, to save the country from bankruptcy, for which he was soon given 
full dictatorial powers. It makes sense that Salazar would look to the colonies 
themselves as a solution to “the colonial question,” first and foremost 
conveying the grandiose idea of a Portuguese empire to raise national spirits 
and generate economic capacity for the metropole. The African territories 
were largely undeveloped and open to exploitation and even takeover by 
competing imperial powers in addition to individual business adventurers 
not the least mindful of national interests (Rosas 1994: 128-35). 

Hence, colonialism was in order, but it depended first of all on bringing 
about a new colonial mindset that required the collaboration of a new model 
of Portuguese family. Nationalist, fascist and eugenic models of family and 
womanhood became the necessary complement to the literature and public 
initiatives of colonial propaganda. They worked together in view of the 
political and economic need to actually bear out the discourse of empire by 
connecting it both to the nuclear family and to the greater family-nation. 
The numerous appeals for the moral regeneration of the family and, by 
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extension, the regeneration of what was then still called “the Portuguese 
race,” were not simply meant for passive consumption but to create in 
people’s minds the coming into being of “a bigger Portugal” —“um Portugal 
maior,” as Pestana de Vasconcelos states in his booklet outlining O conceito 
do lar e da família no Estado Novo (1933—The Concept of Hearth and Family in the 
New State). 

It is generally agreed that the 1930 Colonial Act marks the beginning 
of a new phase in Portuguese colonization, answering to imperialist, 
nationalist and centralizing directives and aiming to make better economic 
use of the colonies (Rosas 1994: 231). Its inclusion in the Constitution of 
the New State, made official in April 1933, intertwines overseas colonies 
and the domestic nation not only politically but symbolically, suggesting 
how that close connection should be enacted in everyday behaviors and 
practices under the jurisdiction of the family and other organisms of moral 
influence. Article 11 understands the family as the “fonte de conservação e 
desenvolvimento da raça, como base primária da educação, da disciplina 
e harmonia social, e como fundamento de toda a ordem politica pela sua 
agregação e representação na frequesia e no município” (Constituição 1936: 
9g—“source of conservation and development of the race, as the primary 
basis of education, o social harmony and discipline, and as the foundation of 
all political order due to its membership and its representation at the level of 
the parish and the municipality”). Being at the center of family life, women 
are logically, then, the cornerstone of nation and empire; these terms became 
almost interchangeable in the official rhetoric of Salazar’s government. More 
to the point, nation and empire become constitutive of the mythology of “o 
bom povo portugués” (“the good-natured Portuguese people”), as Jorge Dias 
once called it (Thomaz 2001). 

To ensure that women stay put in that most strategic of places that is the 
family home for such a supposedly “good-natured” people, Salazar endows 
them with a condition of difference in an exception to Article 5 of the 
Constitution of the New State. “Woman” is excepted from equality before 
the law due to “diferenças resultantes da sua natureza e do bem da família” 
(“the differences that result from her nature and the welfare of the family”); 
and, alongside her, others are also barred from equality before the law due 
to a “diversidade das circunstancias e a natureza das coisas” (“diversity of 
circumstances and the nature of things”) (Constituição 1936: 5). Women and 
those vague, undisclosed “others,” which could include anyone deemed 
“different” by the regime, thus share a structurally comparable exclusion 
from the rights of citizenship. 

The concept of “rights of citizenship” is a paradox in a fascist state, but 
one cultivated throughout the tenure of the New State: inasmuch as women 
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were considered the moral guardians of the family through their role as 
mothers, mediators of culture and educators, they would presumably hold 
up and ensure the reproduction of the ideology of difference operative in the 
fascist nation-state. This is a point that merits special emphasis, since, for 
all the historiographical and memorialist recovery of Salazar and the New 
State in recent years, the ideology of women's difference has not specifically 
been considered as a determinant factor in the long maintenance of the 
regime, what Fernando Rosas calls “A arte de saber durar” (2013—“The art 
of knowing how to last”). This is not to state that there are no authoritative, 
well-informed works on the topic of women and Salazar and the New 
State (e.g. Belo et al. 1987; Cova and Pinto; Pimentel 2001, 2011). But from 
what official documents and archival materials can document, to what and 
how literature represents “lived experience” —to echo Ramos do Ó's phrase 
cited earlier—there is a distance, not so much related to truth as to varied 
interpretations of official messages in the context of so-called historial 
reality. 

The following will thus peruse how a number of very different writers 
who were mobilized at least as potential agents of empire “in the feminine” 
negotiated with ideologies of gender in their representations of empire, the 
concept of the so-called Bigger Portugal, and the challenges of colonialism 
during the onset and first phase of Salazar’s New State and, subsequently, 
in the post-World War II period. As if appropriating what English poet 
Rudyard Kipling called in 1899 the White Man’s Burden, their works impart 
gender-inflected lessons of colonialism aimed, before anything else, at 
metropolitan “natives” or what Ann Stoler, following Foucault, calls “the 
enemies within” (1995). They include the women who could ideally save, 
but would more likely compromise or simply ignore, the simultaneously 
economic, political and moral question of Portuguese colonialism in Africa. 


“Good Homemakers” for the Imperial Nation 


The most common colonial narrative pursued by women centers on the lives 
of an old breed of “degenerate” men who fled to an African colony in search 
of personal riches and not with the social, nationalist intent of building 
a settler colony. Marking a pedagogical contrast to this older generation, 
presumably representative of the Republican period (1910-1926), there 
emerges in this plot line the strong, regenerated, nationalist colonial of the 
future; and, by his side, the regenerated, eugenic Portuguese wife-mother. 
Of possible eugenic inspiration, the regeneration narrative promotes the 
patriarchal, family-based therapeutics of colonialism for an emasculated, 
despondent “race” A semblance of precise historical and geographical 
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context is offered through the integration in the main plot of mostly 
short (but at times tediously long) disquisitions on colonial history or 
descriptions of the land, and notes on the human and symbolic cultures of a 
given colony. These normally appear in scenes where the female protagonist 
visits the immediate surroundings of the colonial homestead. The colonized 
only appear superficially as part of the African natural background, as 
specimens of exotic cultural practices or as stock characters of loyal servants 
or serpent-like, dangerous seductresses. Examples of this type of colonial 
literature are found in Fernanda de Castro, O veneno de sol (1928—The Sun's 
Poison); Virgínia Vitorino, Degredados (drama, 1930—Expatriated); Maria 
Amélia Rodrigues, Adão e Eva: Romance colonial (1932— Adam and Eve: A Colonial 
Novel); and Amália de Proença Norte, Em Portugal e em África: romance colonial 
(1934—In Portugal and Africa: A Colonial Novel). For purposes of cohesion, we 
will concentrate primarily on Maria Amélia Rodrigues’s novel Addo e Eva, 
disqualified from the Colonial Literature Prize but awarded an honorary 
prize for its literary value (in Pedro 2003; 104). 

The novel brings to light the discursive grid informing the current of 
colonial literature that began to circulate after the announcement of the 
Colonial Literature Prize in 1926, during the military dictatorship that 
laid the groundwork for Salazar’s New State. By “discursive grid” I have in 
mind the convergence during the period of nationalist discourses of empire, 
encouraging settler colonialism, and discourses of nation, promoting a 
new family morality and having the woman-mother at home as its main 
pedagogical ideal. Aside from illustrating the necessary interconnection 
between empire and domesticity in a fascist-colonialist state, Rodrigues’s 
novel expresses the anxiety of a colonialism that proceeds belatedly and with 
a painful consciousness of its vulnerabilities and deficiencies—a colonialism 
of and by not-haves. 

The scene of Addo e Eva that is most compelling from historical as well as 
metafictional perspectives presents a social gathering in Téte, Mozambique, 
in which a small number of more or less well-to-do men, among them the 
colonial governor, talk about the problems of the colony. The governor bitterly 
reproaches the Portuguese for being unable to defend their territories from 
foreigners who impute them with carelessness and lack of organization, and 
accuse them of continuing practices of slavery. 


Nós somos, mais que outra coisa, descobridores e soldados. Como 
seremos boas donas de casa? A hora presente é dos que organizam. 
Professores, engenheiros, padres, industriais ... a hora presente é a 
dos que oferecem à Pátria a vida aos poucos [...]. (Rodrigues 1932: 115; 
emphasis in original) 
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(We are discoverers and soldiers more than anything else. How are we 
to be good homemakers? The current times are for those who organize. 
Teachers, engineers, priests, manufacturers... The times are for those 
who offer their lives little by little to the fatherland [...].) 


The governor goes on to assert that, rather than allow that “illiterates 
and addicts” immigrate to Africa, the Portuguese government should 
encourage healthy men with wives and children to do so by facilitating 
their travel and offering them farm land. The idea is not so original: in 
1921 and 1922, Angola's governor, Norton de Matos, had already proposed 
a subsidy for families, meant to encourage white settler colonialism in 
the colony (Dias 1947: 21-22)” One of the characters surrounding the 
governor approves the idea, exclaiming, “A mulher branca é, também, 
um factor de civilização!..” (Rodrigues 1932: 116—“The white woman 
is also an element of civilization! ...”).* Evading a direct response to the 
provocative comment about the role of women in empire, the governor 
retorts half-heartedly that the literary prizes instituted by the General 
Agency of the Colonies, along with other government initiatives—it is 
not by chance he calls them “reactions” —may help foster much-needed 
colonization (116). 

Criticisms of colonial society and of Portuguese colonialism in Africa 
are not out of line in colonial literature, as shown in some of the works 
of Henrique Galvão (1895-1970), its most famous and prolific author and 
initially an enthusiastic supporter of Salazar's regime. Critiques of colonial 
administration or of social mores in the colonies serve to demonize the 
Republican period under which the presumed irregularities developed due, 
supposedly, to laxity of customs and anti-clericalism. Rodrigues's Adão 
e Eva in fact denounces the scarcity of Portuguese Catholic missions and 
the consequent exposure of colonial subjects to the influence of foreign 
protestant missions (1932: 60-70). Such criticisms prepare the ground for the 
introduction of the nationalist-fascist pedagogy of colonialism, domesticity 
and empire over and above the colonial regeneration romance that served 
as its vehicle. In other words, by way of counter-examples, represented both 
through characters” actions and words, and through what others say about 
them, colonial literature presents a critique not of colonialism and, much 
less, of empire per se, but rather of the problems that accounted for the 
weaknesses of the Portuguese colonies in Africa vis-a-vis other European 
empires. As with any other institutionalized fascist discourse, through 
simplistic and reductive enunciations, colonial discourse aimed to “offer 
convictions” to live by so as to “regenerate and form the spirit” (Proença 


1997: 35). 
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As suggested before, colonial discourses cannot however be read in 
isolation of those on women and the family that were disseminated 
concurrently with the overall goal of national regeneration. Both are part 
of the broader colonialist turn that marks the specificity of Salazar's New 
State (in relation to other fascist states) and respond to the same government 
effort to centralize, homogeneize and thereby control the three main loci of 
national life—home, nation and empire—as mutually constitutive parts of 
the same organic whole. This is done, I would furthermore argue, through 
the ideological linchpin of the “boa dona de casa” (“good homemaker”) 
model, something that not only compels the collaboration of women writers 
but that lends special significance to their constructions of the duty of 
colonial life for the “right” Portuguese women. 

In the passage of Rodrigues’s novel quoted earlier, the governor's 
mobilization of an apparently transgendered leadership role with the 
question “Como seremos boas donas de casa?” (“How are we to be good 
homemakers?”) may not be so surprising if one bears in mind that as early 
as 1928, in a speech delivered to officials of the Military Garrison of 
Lisbon, Salazar identified his form of government with that of any “good 
homemaker”: 


Advoguei sempre uma politica de administração, tão clara e tao simples 
como a pode fazer qualquer boa dona de casa—politica comezinha 
e modesta que consiste em se gastar bem o que se possui e não se 
despender mais do que os próprios recursos. (Salazar 1945: I, 11) 


(I have always defended a politics of administration as clear and simple 
as any good homemaker can do—a modest and frugal politics that 
consists in spending well what one has and not spending more than 
one’s own resources.) 


Such a pose, or the feminine identification that it compels, cannot be taken 
lightly if we consider that the dictator would return in a 1933 speech to 
eulogize the virtue of the diligent homemaker, who leaves work outside the 
home for men: 


Assim temos como lógico na vida social e como útil à economia a 
existência regular da família do trabalhador; temos como fundamental 
que seja o trabalhador que a sustente; defendemos que o trabalho da 
mulher casada e geralmente até o da mulher solteira, integrada na 
família e sem a responsabilidade da mesma, não deve ser fomentado; 
nunca houve nenhuma boa dona de casa que não tivesse imenso que 
fazer. (Salazar 1945: I, 201) 
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(We thus consider logic for social life and useful for the economy the 
regular existence of the (male) worker’s family; we consider fundamental 
that the (male) worker supports it; we defend the argument that the 
work of the married woman and generally even that of the single 
woman, within her family and without responsibility for it, must not 
be encouraged; there has never been a good homemaker that did not 
have an enormous amount of work to do.) 


What became the most famous phrase of this speech—“Nunca houve 
nenhuma boa dona de casa que nao tivesse imenso que fazer” (“There has 
never been a good homemaker who has not had a lot of work to do”)—is 
symptomatically not included in the abridged version translated by Robert 
Edgar Broughton and included in the 1939 volume, Doctrine and Action: 
Internal and Foreign Policy of the New Portugal 1928-1939. In this version, 
evidently produced for an English-speaking public, Salazar’s position on 
the family, and hence on women, appears under the section “New Economic 
Principles.” Notably, the home, provided the woman is there working in it 
and for it, is considered the fundamental basis of productive labor: 


When we refer to the family what we have in mind is the home; and 
when we speak of the home we mean its moral environment and its 
function as an independent economic unit which both consumes and 
produces. Women’s work outside the family disintegrates home life, 
spearates its different members, and makes them strangers to each 
other. Life in common disappears; the work of educating children 
suffers in consequence, and families become smaller [...]. (Salazar 
1939: I, 161-62). 


As already perused at the beginning of Chapter I, the prescription for 
the woman’s role in the family is announced as early as 1913 in Salazar’s 
“Cartas a uma mãe” (1912-1913—“Letters to a mother”), written when he 
was still a student at the University of Coimbra. The directive would be 
visually rendered by 1938 in the propaganda poster titled “A lição de Salazar: 
Deus, Pátria, Familia: a trilogia da educação nacional” (“Salazar's Lesson: 
God, Fatherland, Family—the Trilogy of National Education”). The famous 
poster, which was hung in schools and on public walls, illustrates Salazar’s 
home-based national economy, a model that would naturally apply to the 
whole of the nation-empire. It leaves no doubt as to his early determination 
to clean up the morality of the then Republican nation (in 1913) by proposing 
the role that women should play in it. The “good homemaker” is, indeed, 
the homebound maternal housewife and educator. The wide currency of the 
concept by the late 1920s and early 1930s is, in fact, signaled in the colonial 
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novel under review by the phrase boas donas de casa (appearing in italics in 
the original), that is, the author assumes that readers would likely recognize 
the official message informing the governor's rhetorical question. 

It is not surprising that a number of educated women embraced the 
calculated appropriation by Salazar and like-minded conservatives of a 
concept that Maria Amália Vaz de Carvalho (1842-1921) had championed 
in Cartas a uma noiva (Letters to a Bride) to describe a homely, altruistic 
form of social organization and economic administration (Carvalho 1891). 
I is telling that Carvalho's book enjoyed multiple editions from its 
publication in 1891 until 1979. The genre seems to have appealed to 
those who distanced themselves from feminism, or from the derogatory 
image of the feminist as a manly woman, in circulation since the turn 
of century, as mentioned in Chapter 1. The anti-feminist discourses that 
increased in the first decades of the twentieth century as women gained 
greater visibility that includes published writings (Baltazar 2011; Ferreira 
2001) ironically made their way to the first colonial novel published by 
a woman, O veneno de sol (1928—The Sun's Poison) by Fernanda de Castro 
(1900-1994).º According to feminist lawyer Elina Guimarães, Salazar's 
regime denounced feminism publicly in July 1928 as the second Feminist 
Congress on Women and Education was being held, alleging that the 
emphasis on the women's right to vote discouraged women from fulfilling 
the roles of wives and mothers (2002: 12). That only three years later, in 
1931, he went on to give women with at least a high school education the 
right to vote is not so paradoxical: Salazar's aim, as that of other dictators, 
was to mobilize the support of conservative, church-going, educated 
women whom he saw as his potential mouthpieces on women and the 
family within the context of nationalist education (Pimentel 2001: 30-32). 
In this vein, Fernanda de Castro's Mariazinha em África (Little Mary in Africa), 
a novel for adolescents published originally in 1925, became a bestseller, 
enjoying multiple editions that were slighty revised in agreement with 
changing colonial politics (Augel 2007: 131). 

It is hence not by chance that a stock anti-exemplary character of colonial 
novels is the so-called modern woman who is equivocally identified with 
the feminist—a vain and idle, thoughtless and materialist, foreign-looking 
urban marionette, sometimes imputed to have a questionable sexual 
morality. In Henrique Galvao’s award-winning O velo d'oiro (1931 —The Golden 
Fleece), the most widely read colonial novel and a good example of what is 
most appalling about the genre (i.e. racism, sexism, classism), the modern 
woman is so demonized as to catch syphilis from a restaurant waiter with 
whom she has secretly had sex. Her punishment is to marry him and become 
an outcast in her socioeconomic class. As will be discussed subsequently, 
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none of the women who write colonial literature reach Galvão's sinister 
moralizing, which is not to say that they are not equally prejudiced. Their 
modern or “advanced” women characters end up, for the most part, getting a 
husband of their own class or who has bought himself a position in a higher 
class by way of honest work in an African colony. The distorted figure of 
the feminist brings to light, then, by pedagogical contrast, the future “good 
homemaker” into which she may finally transform herself. Her regeneration 
is the result of both domestication and nationalization by a “good” man as 
opposed to the fashionable dandy who courted her in Lisbon. The victor is 
generally much older, unattractive and lacking foreign-influenced cultural 
charms, but touts a record of hard work in the African colony where he will 
live with his future family. This is the type of man whom the colonial novel 
teaches women to desire as husbands, against romantic illusions or, even 
worse, illusions of freedom identified with disaggregating feminist ideas. 
Some textual examples are in order. 

What characteristically calls out in most of the works is a varying degree 
of ambiguity between what appears to be the simplistic following of plot 
and character conventions of the colonial novel and exagerating them to the 
point of parody. This is certainly the case with the famous play by Virginia 
Vitorino, Degredados (1931—Expatriated). The flamboyant female protagonist 
finally comes around to appreciate the high moral character of her husband 
in contrast to that of her old boyfriend, a crook who sells out to Belgians with 
investments in Benguela (Angola); her name is, quite ironically, Joaninha, 
recalling the naive character in Almeida Garrett’s Viagens na minha terra 
(1846—translated by John M. Parker as Travels in My Homeland [2008]). 
Maria Amélia Rodrigues's Adão e Eva presents the circuitous process leading 
the protagonist, Margarida, to finally submit to her husband’s love for 
her and the African land. A wise strategist, he takes her back to Lisbon to 
enjoy her past social life, including seeing her good-for-nothing former 
boyfriend, so that she can confront the superficiality of it all and willingly 
embrace married life as a colonist in Téte (Mozambique). Lidia da Fonseca’s 
short story “Trés décadas” (1941—“Three Decades”) shows the progressive 
transformation of a young man from a cynical critic of the state’s colonialist 
discourse—he even pokes fun of colonial literature—to an enthusiastic 
colonist, so totally integrated in his settler life that he no longer wants to 
visit his old mother and sister who have remained in the metropole. 

As in other novels and short stories of colonial theme written by women, 
of which we will study a different kind in the next chapter, the young female 
protagonists tend to be pushed into marriages of convenience by one or both 
of their parents to save their families from economic ruin. They appear to 
belong to the upper middle class, but their family is impoverished due to 
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the death of a father and/or to lives misspent in gambling and vice. The 
plot depends, before anything else, in setting up a simplistic, pedagogical 
contrast between Portugal, more specifically, Lisbon, and a given city in 
an African colony. While the metropole is depicted as a comfortable and 
civilized but dangerous site of debauchery, the colony emerges as a torrid, 
wild and inhospitable but ultimately generous land of salvation. The idea is 
emblematized in the title of Manuel de Jesus Pinto, África redentora (1939— 
Redeeming Africa) and is consistently played out in the gendered opposition 
between degenerate metropole and regenerative colony. 

While the attribution of negative “feminine” qualities can also be 
imputed on the African land which, with the hard work of the colonist, 
will be domesticated, all writers committed to the colonialist message tend 
to convey the same prescription for the renewal of a male-centered social 
order, touting the values of hard work, strength, intelligence and virility 
to domesticate the wild, whether in the colonies or the metropole. Hence, 
in Fernanda de Castro’s O veneno de sol (1928—The Sun’s Poison), a “terra 
máscula, onde é preciso uma luta para cada triunfo” (“manly land, where a 
fight is needed for each victory”). Castro opposes converting that colonial 
“manly land” into the supposedly Republican-perverted “terra feminina da 
metrópole onde a própria vida tem o sabor do fracasso” (183 — “feminine land 
of the metropole where one's very life has the taste of defeat”). In Virginia 
Vitorino's play Degredados (Expatriated), Manuel, of humble and rural birth, 
who has come to Benguela (in Angola) not to escape moral vices but to help 
his old mother after his father passed away, tells the conceited Joaninha that 
in Lisbon men are devoid of their manhood while in the African colony “até 
d'um cão, se tem isto assim de fibra, se faz uma pessoa decente” (71—“even 
from a dog, if it has this much of (moral) fiber, a decent person can be made”). 
Later in the play and referring to Joaninha's brother, who came to Angola to 
escape the gambling and drug addiction that lost his family's fortune, the 
humble Manuel adds the propagandistic notion that “África rehabilita as 
pessoas” (155—“Africa rehabilitates people”). Such a characterization of the 
colonies in terms of robust, therapeutic promise suggests that those who 
nurture and develop the land save not only themselves and those around 
them but represent hope for the empire itself. 

Henrique Galvão presses the gendered colonialist message further in 
O velo d’oiro, where the African land is described as a wild, mysterious, 
hard-to-conquer, female-like entity. At the beginning of the novel, the 
male protagonist imagines it as “bravia e emaranhada, coberta de flores 
palpitantes, de mistérios, ardente e dominadora” (9—“wild and entangled, 
covered by palpitating flowers, mysteries, ardent and domineering”). At the 
end, he has learned that the colonist needs to take hold of the African lands 
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progressively, “com trabalho e inteligência, com ordem e bom senso. [...] e 
o sentimento viril das possibilidades mais nítido e expressivo” (265—“with 
work and intelligence, with order and good sense [...] and the virile feeling 
of the possibilities clearer and more expressive”). The problem is that for 
colonialism to be understood in terms of settler colonialism, women must 
be present as men’s helpmates in that “progressive” taming of the wild land. 

The scarcity of Portuguese women in the colonies is something that not 
only the colonial novel but a series of colonialist tracts published between 
the early 1920s and the late 1940s frequently point out. These texts would 
likely impress upon its contemporary readers patriotic guilt. Just as a point 
of contrast, one should note that, by 1925, there were about 3,158 Belgian 
women living in the Congo, mostly as a result of the founding of L’Union 
des Femme Coloniales two years before. The objective of the group was to 
serve the colony in educational and health assistance projects (Jacques and 
Piette 2004: 98). Such an example of women hailing (and, one would assume, 
performing) the so-called civilizing mission in a colony that, before 1908, 
had no cultural meaning for the Belgian people must have been hard for 
those born into a historically imperialist culture, as is the case with the 
Portuguese, to ignore. That predicament is evoked by the old father of the 
protagonist of Addo e Eva when he reminds his friends that “a mulher branca 
é também um factor de civilização” (Rodrigues 1932: 116—“white women 
are also an element of civilization”). In the Portuguese context, as will be 
discussed further in the next chapter, it appears that women were not only 
scarce but were also largely indifferent to living in the colonies and/or 
performing the role expected of European colonists. 

In that social gathering in Rodrigues’s novel, while the men consider 
the colonial governor’s hard points on the deficiencies of Portuguese 
colonialism, the women, in a separate group, carelessly make racist remarks 
about the servants. One of them, more enlightened and compassionate than 
the others, refuses to condone such talk, attributing the indigenous people’s 
supposed primitivism to colonial women’s own failure to teach them the 
ways of civilization, due to their own lack of education. Appalled by the 
corrective, the others call her “petrófila” (“blacklover”); and one of them 
quickly changes the conversation to the dresses that should be arriving from 
Paris (Rodrigues 1932: 106-07). Imported feminine luxuries are frequently 
mentioned in colonial novels written by women, who, as their nineteenth- 
century percursors, criticize the superficiality, indulgence and ignorance of 
their gender and class peers who abstract themselves from the problems 
assailing society. 

With the exception of that brief scene, there is however no suggestion 
in colonial novels of what women should do once they move to an African 
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colony to be part of a settler family. The latter would substitute the old 
colonials, whom Virgínia Vitorino characterizes as “expatriated” because 
they saw the colony as a strange, inhospitable land. They had fled to Africa 
attracted by the myth of quick riches that Henrique Galvão exposed in O 
velo d'oiro. In O veneno do sol, Fernanda de Castro uses the metaphor of sun 
poison to dramatize the degradation that most Europeans suffer in Bolama, 
Guinea, as if nature itself were responsible for encouraging corruption, vice 
and, above all, the immorality of miscegenation. A white schoolteacher's 
relationship with a black man not only merits her the label “hysterical,” 
but leads the local colonial government to open an investigation into the 
matter (Castro 1928: 91-95). Were enough women from the metropole to 
settle in the colonies, they would presumably put a halt to such treacherous 
affairs, not only the sexual ones but those including business deals with 
foreign concessioners, something that Virgínia Vitorino, for example, also 
denounces (96). We might be reminded of Anne McClintock’s suggestion 
that, in colonial discourse, “[i]llicit money and illicit sexuality were seen to 
relate to each other by negative analogy to race” (1995: 44). 

Even if such a moral intervention in colonial life were possible through 
a new colonial home front based on the family unit and identified with the 
prospect of national regeneration, it stood to reason that the Portuguese 
colonies would still lag behind other European colonies. Beyond the 
economic inability to carry forth projects of development and appropriate 
exploitation of natural resources that would require skilled workers, 
“colonialism,” as understood in the context of late empire in the terms 
set forth by industrialized European nations, meant bringing civilization 
to the indigenous. And this is where women would theoretically have an 
important, even decisive, role to play, beginning with their work as maternal 
teachers and nurturers not only of their own children but, by extension, 
of supposedly child-like African men and women. As the colonial novel 
plainly shows, women whose concerns in life were limited to comfort and 
fashion, love and social showing off—all the negative effects of civilization 
in European metropolitan urban centers—could hardly fulfill that role. 


The African Native Between Colonial Fetish and 
Anti-colonial Symptom 


The first and most consistently produced type of colonial literature, 
associated primarily with male authors, privileges the representation of 
African cultural practices and native behaviors as indices of a supposedly 
mysterious psyche.” It is a literature that imaginatively confronts the 
challenge of how to colonize and administer huge extensions of land whose 
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peoples appeared incomprehensible to European norms and who resisted 
their control. Their otherness is constructed in a deliberate pedagogical vein 
in the travel narrative Pretos e brancos (Blacks and Whites), published in 1926 by 
former High Commissioner in Mozambique and prolific regionalist writer 
Manuel Brito Camacho (1862-1934). The book aimed to be “uma obra de 
Arte que esconde um plano administrativo digno de pôr em acção, mesmo 
se (ao que parece) não é mais do que um ponto de vista sobre [...] a política 
colonial”? (Camacho 1926: 6—“a work of Art that conceals an administrative 
plan worthy of being put into action, even if [it appears] as no more than 
a point of view on [...] colonial politics”). The administrative plan here in 
view contemplates colonial race relations from the privileged position of a 
naturalized racist and colonial worldview that does not, however, at least 
in theory, tolerate the inhuman treatment of the colonized. Camacho’s book 
was awarded second place in the Colonial Literature Prize that began that 
year. 

Whether or not candidates for the Colonial Literature Prize, between 
1926 and 1951 such typically Eurocentric, racist representations of Africans 
and their cultures circulated during a period of increasing anti-colonial 
mobilization. On one hand, the Pan-African Congress, first convoked in 
1910, met again in 1921, 1923, 1927 and, later, in 1945, with the objective 
of ending colonialism, racism and abuses of human rights (“Pan-African 
Congress”). The third (1923) meeting was held in London, although 
apparently it had been planned for Lisbon, where the Partido Nacional 
Africano (African National Party) had been founded two years earlier (The 
Marcus Garvey 2006: 15-16; 131-33; 544-45). In addition, in 1927, the League 
Against Imperialism and Anti-colonial Oppression was founded in Brussels 
with the participation of numerous intellectuals, artists and scientists, 
Albert Einstein among them. In this context, the international community 
repeatedly denounced the legitimacy of Portuguese colonialism on the 
grounds that it continued practices of slavery. These denuncations led to 
the investigation by American sociologist Edward A. Ross, whose report to 
the League of Nations in 1925 caused much consternation in Portuguese 
government circles." “The Portuguese Are Not Incompetent Colonizers” is 
the title of an article published in 1926 by Ernesto Vasconcelos, an official of 
the Colonial Ministry. “Reply to the Accusations Addressed to the League of 
Nations by Mr. Edward A. Ross” is another lengthy rebuke of the Ross Report, 
written by Oliveira Santos and circulated in English after 1930 (Allina 1997: 
15-16n25). There were also other perhaps less cynical or defensive responses 
from presumed experienced colonials themselves. Such are the cases of 
writers Guilhermina de Azeredo (1894-1976) and Maria Archer (1899-1982), 
both of whom had lived in African colonies for several years before returning 
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to the metropole. Each in her way, they appropriate the fantasized image 
of the tribal African man to impart moral lessons against the violence 
of colonialism. James Clifford describes it as the trope of the “vanishing 
primitive” populating the “ethnographic fictions” of such anthropologists 
as Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead and Edward Sapir (Clifford 2010: 101-15). 
Maria Archer's representations of Africans would, in time, be compared 
to that of Benedict and Mead (Prefácio, Freyre 1963: 10), but Guilhermina 
de Azeredo, winner of the second prize for colonial literature in 1935, also 
engages with the “vanishing primitive” in her short story collection, Feitiços 
(Fetishes). 

Azeredo’s stories explore the polysemy of arguably the most pervasive 
trope of cultural and racial demonization—fetishism. Azeredo uses it to 
monumentalize the difference between Europeans and the African peoples 
who, since the times of early expansion by the Portuguese, were theoretically 
brought under Western power and knowledge. But her use of the trope 
also provokes consideration of the common humanity everyone shares 
regardless of race, thus her representation of cases of colonial violence does 
not challenge the regime. There is never the suggestion that, structurally, 
racist violence is inherent in colonialism. In 1956, Azeredo would go on to 
publish the collection of short stories, Brancos e negros (Whites and Blacks), 
which was also awarded a literary prize by the government’s Agéncia Geral 
do Ultramar, Fernão Mendes Pinto. 

The title story, reinforced by the other stories in the volume, illuminates 
the conflict between two or more sets of cultural values that are mutually 
unintelligible, leading to the attribution of fetishism, or feitiço, to an object, 
person, social practice or idea (McClintock 1995: 185). By enacting the 
compulsive repetition of such an attribution, Azeredo’s stories call attention 
to the relation between the hypothetical fetishes out there, described in the 
African colonies as Terras do feitiço (Lands of the Fetish), the title of Henrique 
Galvao’s 1934 short story collection, and the fetish of empire. If the empire 
itself became a fetish for Europeans at the time, for those in Salazar’s regime 
the fantasy of the great mysterious empire compensated for the smallness 
and meakness of Portugal itself (Vieira 2010: 139). In an adventure romance 
of nationalist rebirth titled O feitiço do império (1940), Joaquim Mota Jr went 
as far as suggesting a comparison between that fantasy empire and the 
United States, the birthplace of its protagonist. A film of the same title, 
directed by António Lopes Ribeiro and also released in 1940, would go on 
to magnify the personal and collective value of nationalist reintegration 
through that fantasy empire, in tune with Salazar’s monumental Portuguese 
World Exhibition (cf. Vieira 2013: 99-202). One cannot, however, the film, 
O feitico do império, and project unto it the anthropological construction 
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circulating in the 1930s of the African primitive and man and his culture as 
“fetish” Maria Archer's and especially Azeredo's fascination with the African 
fetish are not meant simply as propaganda—as was obviously the case with 
the 1940s texts referred above. On the contrary, their suggestion overall is 
that the feitiço is alternatively on the side of the colonized or on the side of 
the colonizer, depending on the point of view of cultural difference that is 
adopted. 

The stories in Feitiços call attention to the effects of Portuguese colonial 
policy, specifically the Indigenous By-Laws of 1926, differentiating between 
“indigenous” and “assimilated” colonial subjects, and the Work Code for 
Indigenous Populations (1928), which introduced the ploy of contractual 
labor. The narratives refer to how institutions of catechism, alphabetization 
and forced or contractual labor—all basic to the acquisition of the status of 
“assimilated”—disrupted the harmony of tribal life by instilling the white 
man’s “feitiço” of civilization. For the indigenous, then, the fetish or poison 
is brought by the white man. But the problem that seems to preoccupy the 
author is the coercion exercised on Africans to work supposedly “freely” in 
what they bitterly describe as “the white man’s land” beyond the stipulated 
contract period (theoretically for payment for hut taxes). Cyclical periods of 
hunger due to weather conditions and, in the case of women, also due to 
their status as the property of men are shown to play into that coercion, as 
evinced by those who continue to pay off their ongoing debt by submitting 
to exploitative and dehumanizing labor, cultivating African land for the 
benefit of the colonizer (Azeredo 1935).” 

Examples of unjust labor compulsion are the cases of Pintari, the 
protagonist of the homonymous story, and the concubine of the white master 
in the story “Chiromba.” The first, a young man, earns his freedom from 
slavery into which he was sold by his mother in times of hunger, and “makes 
himself a man” by working for the colonials. Just like others compelled to 
go away from their villages, or quimbos, as contracted laborers, all he wishes 
is to return home, but, when he does, he is a stranger both in mind and 
appearance. His individualism and his buying power, capitalist spells or 
feiticos from “the white’s land,” isolate him from his tribe and village life in 
general. He can only leave, again and again, at least during the rainy season.” 
Tribal women, despite their apparent power as agricultural workers and as 
guardians of native culture, as seen in the stories “Feitiços” and “No tempo 
da garapa” (“In Times of Plenty”), are also lured to abandon their native 
villages and their local masters to serve the white man, the latter’s feitiço 
leading to the African women’s downfall (Azeredo 1935: 89) in more ways 
than one, as exemplified by the story of Chiromba. Her sacrificial death, 
caused not by a threatening alligator in the river but by an (accidental?) shot 
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from her master's pistol, is symbolic of how the colonizer uses, controls and 
potentially disposes of the native when no longer needed —Chiromba had 
already given him a son. In the story “Vingança” (“Vengeance”), a first person 
narrative addressed to a white and apparently accusing interlocutor, the 
defendant refers to the “whiteness of the black man's heart” (180) to suggest 
that “the black man” is innocent of seeking retribution for the white man’s 
crimes against him. Such crimes amount to the fascist-colonialist ideology 
ironically evoked in another short story with the phrase “the grandiose work 
of colonization” (Azeredo 1935: 105—“a grandiosa obra da colonização”). 

It is not a coincidence that the story in question, titled “Liamba,” appears 
in the middle of the eleven-story volume.” It can be read as an extended 
critical commentary on the model of the Portuguese home, with rural values 
constituting the homogenizing moral backbone of the nation-empire. For 
the African native to work toward the desirable status of “assimilated,” he 
is compelled first of all to have a regular, productive job domesticating the 
African land so as to convert it “num pequeno Portugal cultivadinho até 
ao cimo dos montes” (Azeredo 1935: 106—“in a little Portugal farmed all 
the way to the top of the hills”). Then he would have to be alphabetized 
and follow the colonizers’ religion and social customs. This would include 
exchanging polygamy (as seen, for example, in the stories “No Tempo da 
Garápa” and “A Fome”) for a marriage celebrated in a Catholic church and 
becoming the main breadwinner outside the home. Being constrained to 
mimic the Western, specifically fascist Portuguese, model of manhood is 
thus the tragedy that befalls the protagonist of the story “Liamba.” He works 
as one of the two foremen overseeing contracted laborers from different 
tribes, but he cannot live with himself for contributing to the violence 
perpetrated by the “madness” of the colonizer—“Que doido o branco!” 
(106—“How crazy the white (man is)!”), he exclaims. 

The scene presents a sort of idealistic, panoptical time-space of successful 
colonization, with an African man coming home at the end of a day’s 
work to dinner prepared by a presumably stay at home wife-mother.“ But 
soon enough, in the privacy of the hut, the protagonist, whose nickname, 
not coincidentally, is “Canivete” (“Pocket Knife”), is frozen-framed in an 
anachronistic space suggesting an evolutionary regression to a primitive 
form of life (McClintock 1995: 36-45). He is said to take on the semblance 
of “um canibal feroz” (“a ferocious cannibal”) and is described with an 
accumulation of all the demonizing traits of the racist stereoty pe—indolence, 
slyness, emasculation and weakness due to intoxication with alcohol or 
other substances. What is interesting here is that Azeredo represents the 
character smoking liamba purposely to allow him to hallucinate with the 
paradisiacal life of a rich chief, with numerous wives and enjoying the view 
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of a bountiful, uncultivated land. It can be surmised that Canivete's death, 
in the fire that his drug-induced state provokes, is the suicide of a man 
who has betrayed himself and his people by becoming an instrument of the 
colonizer's “grandiose”—that is, criminal — project of colonization. 

In contrast to Azeredo's self-effacing art of showing, Maria Archer opts to 
tell, summarize, report and interpret in a personal, emotive voice. Although 
denied the Colonial Literature Prize for her semi-ethnographic work, África 
selvagem (1935— Wild Africa), she was awarded the 1938 Maria Amália Vaz de 
Carvalho Prize by the Service of National Propaganda for Viagem á roda de 
África (Voyage Around Africa), an adventure novel for young readers. She was 
obviously well respected for her colonial writings as indicated by the fact 
that she was the only woman to publish seven monographs in the Cadernos 
Coloniais (Colonial Notebooks) series. Published between 1935 and 1941 by 
a commercial editor, Cosmos, joining in the colonial propaganda frenzy of 
the period, they were forty-page booklets intended for the general public 
about the different peoples and cultures of the Portuguese empire, with 
emphasis on the African colonies. Maria Archer’s “cadernos coloniais,” like 
Africa selvagem, capitalize on what to the European colonial imagination 
of the time was the cultural fetish of the indigenous as the “vanishing 
primitive” (Clifford 1986: 112). She argues the social Darwinist theory 
that a specimen of the original anthropos was to be found in the tribal, 
non-assimilated African. This becomes the basis of her anti-colonial pleas 
that are nonetheless mediated by and perform in detail the fundamental 
duplicity of fascist culture. 

Africa selvagem (1935) opens with a series of stories that purports to 
translate Bantu folklore into the tone, rhythms and theme of women’s 
malice, a theme of Portuguese traditional oral culture. This prepares the 
reader to consider that, as shown by the transculturated Bantu fables, there 
is a basic commonality of human emotion between the so-called savage and 
the civilized. The argument runs through the subsequent interpretative 
essays, starting with “Os barbaros” (“The barbarians”). Archer seems to 
be inspired by Sigmund Freud’s Totem and Tabu, to prove with examples 
of local folklore emphasizing magic, supernatural or instinctive forms of 
understanding and action that “a estranha psique negra” (“the strange 
negro psyche”) holds the “mistério da préhistoria” (1950: 169—“mistery of 
prehistory”). 

Based on the narratives that she collected orally and subsequently 
recreated in writing, Archer argues that the “negro psyche” represents an 
anterior stage of the human psyche. On this basis, she pleads for the reader’s 
understanding that “para além da mao de obra indigena, para além do 
barbaro domesticado, estua no negro um homem igual aos outros homens” 
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(207—“beyond indigenous labour, beyond the domesticated barbarian, a 
man equal to other men stirs within the negro”). She therefore cannot but 
denounce the “civilizing mission” proffered by “todas as racas brancas que 
colonizam a Africa” (“all the white races that colonize Africa”). The latter 
would have only introduced such evils as “pdlvora, aguardente, epidemias, 
chicote, dinheiro e seus maleficios, trabalho compelido, impostos ...” 
(237—“gun powder, firewater, epidemics, whip, money and its wickedness, 
forced labor, taxes ...”). Despite the much-needed and still rare “words of 
justice” that, according to Archer, her work offers on behalf of negro people 
(238), she admits that this is all she can do for them. She consequently 
disavows what, in the text, could pass for knowledge, and for access to 
the intimacy and thinking of the African man. Although it may evoke the 
founding colonial myth of the impossibility of representing strange lands 
and peoples (Boehmer 1995: 94-95), Archer’s disavowal implies the defeat of 
colonialism: “O inviolado segredo africano, boceta de Pandora, onde nao ha 
esperança para a raça branca, a raça formosa que se divinizou no mundo” 
(1935: 253—“The unbroken secret of Africa, Pandora’s box, where there is 
no hope for the white race, the beautiful race that has made itself divine in 
the world”). 

Between the artistic reinvention of Bantu folklore that opens África 
selvagem and the essays in cultural interpretation that follow there is a 
curious ambiguity as to the didactic value of “a esfinge negra” (“the black 
sphinx”). Considering the author's investment in the psychoanalytical 
and anthropological views of so-called primitive man, her humanitarian 
preoccupation with opposing the barbarism of colonial practices tends to 
an intellectualism that, although understandable in view of censorship, 
potentially neutralizes her anti-colonial message. In another Caderno 
Colonial, Angola Filme, published two years later in 1937, the same colonial- 
anti-colonial wavering appears in a yet more ostensible way, with Maria 
Archer's characteristic sententiousness playing upon the visual culture that 
was at the center of colonial propaganda particularly and fascist propaganda 
in general. 

The text presents a narrative overview of Portuguese imperialism from the 
vantage point of one of its most important colonies, Angola. The perspective 
is consistent with that described by Mary Louise Pratt as “the monarch 
of all I survey” (1992: 201-08), and is typical of the convergence between 
aesthetics and politics in imperial travel writing (Blunt 1994: 34). The 
surveying of history, landscapes, cultures and peoples finally converges 
on a sort of case study of an assimilated African man, whom the writer 
watches from her hotel window in the city of Luanda. Thus throughout 
the book, Angola, as synecdoche of the Portuguese empire, is represented 
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as though the author carried around a movie camera as, incidentally, 
anthropologists at the time were doing. An introductory section describes 
from an omniscient perspective a maritime approach to the natural and 
human landscape of Luanda, followed by a forceful propagandistic harangue 
about the urgent need to keep and effectively colonize Angola against the 
threat of British and other European empires. A close-up of a main avenue in 
downtown Luanda follows; the attention is placed on indigenous figures— 
again, the anthropological “vanishing primitive”—walking side by side with 
assimilated Africans. The rest of the book is divided into three chronological 
sequences, referring to the past as it affects the conditions of the colonized 
in the present. Portuguese colonialism is thus featured as the hero and 
simultaneously the villain of Angola Film. It is first described as the conquest 
of lands and people with the consequent destruction of their native cultures; 
it moves then to scenes of slavery and forced labor overseas and exploitation 
of the working classes in the metropole; and it is finally represented by the 
unjust colonial taxation policies and violent mistreatment of natives. The 
latter is further dramatized by attention to the colonial victim, on whom 
the writer’s “lens” focuses slowly at last. 

Angola Filme centers on the story of Mussobine, the narrator’s table waiter 
while she was on a research assignment in Angola and living in a hotel. 
He was a landowning patriarch in Mozambique before being conscripted 
into the Portuguese army during World War I. Although a war hero, he 
was wrongly accused of treason and sent to prison in Angola. After being 
released, he was so demoralized that he had no courage to go back home. 
It is unclear whether the table waiter has told the narrator this story or she 
has invented it from the impression that his gesture and song has left on her 
memory. As with Archer’s other colonial narratives, she disavows knowledge 
or scientific mastery: what is important are not the historical dates and facts, 
but the human suffering that, according to the writer’s perspective, colonial 
history originates and perpetuates. 

Notwithstanding the humanitarian good intentions that inspire her 
indictment of such a history, Archer’s close-up of the colonized man 
ultimately bespeaks her complicity not only with that history, but also 
with the power relations played out in colonial representations. The African 
man is inevitably cast from the perspective of a hypothetically civilized, 
enlightened, educated and compassionate colonist occupying a position of 
assumed knowledge, authorized voice, in short, of command and control. 
The text in fact dramatizes how colonial relations are never reciprocal, 
since it is a perspective from above that commands the narrative or the 
descriptions of landscape that make up Angola Filme, for all is ultimately 
reduced to landscape by the gaze of the writer’s admittedly distant imperial 
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eye. Figures like that of Mussobine shed light on what Gayatri Spivak posits 
as “the impossible perspective of the native informant” in the colonial text: 
he is the aporia that the postcolonial critic must confront in the “dredging 
operation” which constitutes responsible critique (1999: 1). How can it serve 
to mediate the radical alterity, that is, the silence of the other? As James 
Clifford observes, there is no way out of the specular movement returning 
to the writing subject herself (2010: 23-24). 


The Authority of Feminine Experience: Women Writers for 
“Suffering Souls” 


Since the early 1990s, critics pursuing the question of gender in colonial 
discourse have called attention to how women writers tend to represent 
colonized lands and subjects as well as colonial power relations in complex 
ways (e.g. Mills 1991; Strobel 1991; Chauduri and Strobel 1992). Studies 
recovering women’s literary constructions of colonized others point to 
fractures, inversions and ambiguities in relation to imperialist or colonial 
frames of reference. While women may draw on basically the same 
conventions and tropes as men do, their positioning themselves in relation 
to dominant discourses of femininity—to follow Sara Mills’s suggestion 
in Discourses of Difference—may “undercut many of the statements that they 
make” (1991: 94). This would explain enunciations of irony, non-mastery 
and, above all, a measure of sympathy or sentimental identification with 
colonized “others,” affording moments of self-revelation (Mills 1991: 51; 
Pratt 1992: 213-15). 

Guilhermina de Azeredo and Maria Archer engage critically with colonial 
discourses fetishizing the racial and cultural other by appealing to the 
long-established cultural construct of feminine difference as the basis and 
guarantee of the family, microcosms of the nation. Salazar’s much quoted 
exception of the equality of all citizens before the law stated in Article 5 of the 
1933 Constitution of the New State simply resorts to that construct. Azeredo 
and Archer present two similar versions of sentimental autobiographical 
poetics au feminin that display some divergence as regards their representations 
of the effects of Portuguese colonialism on African peoples and cultures. Not 
unlike the nineteenth-century British women writers studied by Reina Lewis 
(1996), their feminine self-conscious engagement with colonial discourse 
was instrumental for their professionalization. 

If read from the perspective of the anti-colonial humanitarian sentiment 
gaining ground throughout the 1920 and 1930s, Azeredo’s stories suggest a 
critique of the policy that forced Africans to engage in contract labor as one 
of the conditions of becoming assimilated. This reading could be supported 
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by the author’s life, considering her education in Switzerland, which included 
the prestigious Metzingen Institute and the School of Social Work in Lucerne, 
and her experience living in Benguela, Angola, between 1915 and 1928 (Topa 
2010: 5). Considering, however, the official second prize of colonial literature 
given to Feitiços, more than likely the book did not pose a threat to Salazar's 
colonial politics. After all, she was a spokeswoman for the African colonies 
for woman's difference and the educating, maternal, compassionate role that 
women, hypothetically, were to play as colonists—at home and elsewhere 
where the institution of “the Portuguese home” was found. 

Feitiços is prefaced by the writer, critic and colonial government official 
José Osório de Oliveira (1900-1964), son of the famous feminist of the 
earlier generation discussed in the previous chapter, Ana de Castro Osório. 
After stating that his mother had encouraged the author to write in the first 
place, he denies that there is a difference between “feminine and masculine 
talents,” arguing, however, for a gendered difference in point of view: 


Na observação do negro africano, por exemplo, o homem branco, 
por maior que seja a sua capaciade de simpatia humana, sempre se 
deixará influenciar pelo espírito de domínio. A mulher, por natureza 
e condição, é mais sensível ao sofrimento alheio, e está apta, por isso, 
a compreender a alma sofredora dos negros. (Oliveira 1935: 13-14) 


(In the observation of the African negro, for example, the white man, 
no matter how great his capacity for human sympathy, will always 
let himself be influenced by the spirit of domination. Woman, due to 
nature and her condition, is more sensitive to others” suffering and, 
hence, is capable of understanding the negroes’ suffering soul.) 


Woman’s empathy with another “suffering soul’—supposedly thanks to 
her “nature” and “condition,” to quote the New State’s Constitution—would 
enable Azeredo to access a “mystery” that remained closed to those who 
approached it with “scientific aims” (Oliveira 1935: 14-15). The critic goes on 
to contrast Azeredo’s writing with that of “researchers of African thinking,” 
on the grounds of feminine emotion as well as of experience acquired while 
living in Benguela (15). This experience would supposedly enable her to be 
the African man’s representative in metropolitan (“white”) culture. Osório 
in fact suggests that Azeredo’s epistemological position as a woman is one 
based on feeling for the other, directly opposed to the typical position of 
men who aspire to “direct,” and hence further add to the suffering of the 
colonized (15-16). 

Maria Archer’s comments explaining her renderings of Africans align 
with that line of thinking, which associates the feminine with the ability 
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to translate what—echoing the common sense of her time—she calls 
the “black sphinx” or the “mystery of the black soul” (Ferreira 1996a). 
As a child, Archer, whose father worked as a manager for various banks’ 
branches, lived in Mozambique for three years and in Guinea for another 
two years. In a later period, she lived in Mozambique with her husband, 
from whom she divorced in 1931 after ten years of marriage. It is not until 
after her divorce, when she went to live in Angola with her parents, that 
she published her first novel in Luanda. Titled Três Mulheres (1935b—Three 
Women), it appears in the same book in which republican journalist Pinto 
Quartin Praça (1887-1970) published O estranho caso da Pauling (Pauling's 
Strange Case). In that same year, she published África selvagem: folclore dos 
negros do grupo Bantu in the Cadernos Coloniais series (Archer 1935a). Since 
then, she supported herself exclusively by her writing, both journalism 
and fiction.” 

Unlike Azeredo, whose “feminine” identity is introduced by a male literary 
critic, Archer calls the reader's attention to her own feminine difference as a 
writer. She presents herself as a self-conscious translator-mediator-inventor 
of the African other and his culture. In addition, she presents herself as 
an intellectual engaging with one of the epistemological problems of her 
day, after Sigmund Freud’s discovery of the unconscious. The impossibility 
of apprehending the mystery of the racial other, out there in the “dark 
continent,” mirrors the impossibility of apprehending the mystery of the 
self, which resorts to the performance of self-invention. 

África selvagem opens with a preface in which the author presents herself as 
a woman confronting the expectations of the literary institution in general 
and of colonial discourse in particular. It is not thesis and arguments that 
one expects from a woman writer—she notes—but generous emotions. 
Since her goal was not to write a “scientific” book, as an ethnologist would, 
she admits bringing together bits and pieces of other books, written by 
both scholars and missionaries (Archer 1935: 13-15). A similar disavowal 
of scientific intention as well as originality is also found in a foonote in 
Angola Filme: “Nota da autora: Estes apontamentos foram escritos com o 
maior cuidado, mas a autora, que não é historiadora, não garante a precisão 
das datas que indica, nem a vaeracidades dos informes que colheu” (Archer 
1937: 40—“These notes were written with the utmost care; but its author, 
who is not a historian, does not guarantee the precision of the dates she 
refers to, nor the truthfulness of the reports that she has collected”). In 
África selvagem, her aim to disseminate “the singularities of Africa” is 
reportedly moved by what she has learned and by the hope that it will 
move (“comover”) her readers, so as to finally convince them “quanto o 
negro selvagem, bárbaro nu, desprotegido, retardado em civilização, a 
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mão de obra das colónias-pensa e sente como homem” (15—“how much 
the negro in the wild, the naked barbarian, unprotected, held back in 
civilization, the work force of the colonies—thinks and feels like a man”). 
It is doubtful whether she was aware of the racist discourse that she 
echoes and further supports as she insists throughout the volume on 
denouncing the abuses of the colonizers and on delivering a humanist 
message.“ Archer's colonial texts are in fact an illustration of what James 
Clifford describes as “humanist allegories” characteristic of the cultural 
ethnographies of the 1930s, whose artistic-literary quality and emotive 
elements were instrumental for publicist purposes. Anthropologists’ search 
for human and cultural similarities objectified the so-called indigenous 
by constructing them as text and, thereby, creating “sameness” in an 
intellectual, abstract sense (Clifford 1986: 115). 

That ethnocentric (or white supremacist) lesson appears clearly justified 
in the fiction of the writerly self living a condition of exile among 
“Singularidades Africanas” or “African singularities”—to evoke the title of 
one of her essays. In the mode of a passionate bricoleuse, Archer repeatedly 
notes that her work is neither scientific nor original but the product of 
readings and impressions.” She describes in a particular scene of sentimental 
projection that first appers in África selvagem that both guides and authorizes 
her writing. The scene intertextually evokes the famous opening phrase of 
the early modern text Menina e moça ou livro das saudades (2012) by Bernardim 
Ribeiro (1482-1552), translated by Gregory Rabassa as Maiden and Modest: A 
Renaissance Pastoral Romance. It speaks of loss and displacement as the writing 
subject's inexorable fate— possibly the Jewish subject cryptically represented 
by the first person narrator of the novel. That opening phrase appears for 
the first time in Africa selvagem: 


Menina e moça fui para a terra africana. No pais do sol vivi anos 
dilatados, e nele aprendi a conhecer e a estimar, entre os revezes da 
fortuna varia, a indole benigna dos negros ocultam sob camadas de 
barbarie. 

Por gratidao a esse céu que encheu de luz os meus olhos, e a 
essa terra que tantos anos me alimentou, por piedade por esse povo 
atormentado, cuja carne sofredora, cujos privilégios pisados têm sido a 
alcatifa que afofou a expansão das raças brancas, deixo irromper estas 
palavras de justiça que só colhem valor da raridade e míngua que os 
negros hão delas. (Archer 1935a: 238) 


(As a little girl and young lady I went to the African land. I lived long 
years in the country of the sun, and there, amidst changes of fortune, 
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I learned to get to know and esteem the good nature that the negros 
hide below layers of barbarism. 

Feeling gratitude for that sky that filled my eyes with light, and for 
that land that fed me for many years, feeling pity for that tormented 
people, whose suffering flesh, whose privileges, were stepped on so as 
to make the expansion of the white race more pleasant, I let out these 
words of justice whose only value rests on their being rated and on the 
negros’ need for them.) 


Bernardim Ribeiro’s pastoral novel had three separate editions prepared 
for different reading publics: it was first edited in Ferrara, Italy, in 1554, 
by the Portuguese Jew, Abraão Usque; the second edition was published in 
Evora, Portugal, in 1557, with an apocryphal ending; and the third edition 
in Cologne, Germany, in 1559, probably intended for a Portuguese Jewish 
readership (Macedo 1977). As if imitating the diasporic life of her sixteenth- 
century intertext, Maria Archer repeats different versions of that same 
“Menina e moça” narrative, painting herself in a slightly different colonial 
pastiche in each of her subsequent books pertaining to the Portuguese 
empire. As she does so, she justifies her writing as both a gesture of thanks to 
empire and a plea for justice on behalf of the colonized. The paradox may not 
be as appalling as it seems, since empire and colonialism were disjointed by 
many a writer and intellectual, moved by the nationalist-patriotic dimension 
of the first and reacting against the violent, inhuman consequences of the 
second. We will return to this point in the following chapter. 


Conclusion 


Portugal’s vulnerability in the context of the competition for empire, the 
recognition of its economic, political and indeed cultural or civilizational 
marginality in relation to late European empires, finds a thorny, agonistic 
inscription in colonial literature. That inscription is part and parcel of a 
literature meant to foster patriotic pride rather than to encourage settler 
colonialism. In fact, following his first Minister of the Colonies, Armindo 
Monteiro, in the 1930s and 1940s, Salazar limits settlement to those with 
social status, economic means and managerial experience in the areas of 
commerce, industry and especially agriculture (Castelo 2009: paras 9-10). It 
is thus comprehensible that the general Portuguese population at the time 
is or feels removed removed from the going-ons of colonialism out there— 
even if they happen to already live in the colonies. They are not unlike 
the mother in Fernando Pessoa’s poem, at the beginning of the present 
chapter, who remains aloof from the forces that, in the end, killed her son 
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somewhere far off. People's indifference or ignorance, in an old, small nation 
still dreaming of bygone empires, of what colonialism is or should be is 
hypothetically interrupted by the intervention of a latecomer to the social 
gathering in Maria Amélia Rodrigues's Adão e Eva, discussed earlier in the 
chapter. He asks: “Daremos nós todos [...] a mesma equivalência ao vocábulo 
‘colonizar’?” (“Do we all give ... the same meaning to the term ‘colonize’?”) 
(Rodrigues 1932: 119). Like the enlightened woman character who refuses 
to accept the racist talk of the other female guests and points out their 
lack of education as well as their lack of preparation to be educators, the 
character bringing up the question of what it is to “colonize,” an engineer, 
confronts the men with the same reason for the failure of colonialism in 
the Portuguese context: 


É preciso melhorar as condições morais, materiais e intelectuais do 
indígena ... Na Metrópole deviam preparar-se, cuidadosamente, os 
futuros colonos. ... É esta falta de preparação a gravíssima determinante 
dos nossos erros. (119) 


(We need to better the moral, material and intellectual conditions of 
the indigenous ... The future colonists should be carefully prepared 
in the metropole. ... This lack of preparation is the most serious cause 
of our mistakes.) 


From the point of view of gender, of a gender politics that, in official 
rhetoric, attributed to the wife-mother and homemaker a domesticknow-how 
that was transferable to the government of a nation and an imperialist one 
at that, there is little doubt that late Portuguese colonialism was marred 
not only by a lack of capital, resources and people, but, at the center of 
it all and beginning at the metropole, it was doomed at least partially by 
alleged feminine failure. A failure of education, of historical and political 
consciousness, and of specific training or preparation for colonial life, 
especially to be a good colonial homemaker, dona de casa colonial, which is not 
the same as being simply a wife and mother or homemaker in the metropole, 
strictly in relation to economic, social and moral life in Europe. 

In 1947, in a propaganda series titled “Portugal Maior: Cadernos coloniais 
de propaganda e informação” published in Luanda, Gastão Sousa Dias 
(1887-1955) authored an overview of the contribution of women to the 
colonization of Angola. Reacting to yet another period of “disorientation” 
after World War II, the author encourages women to take repossession 
of the honorable role of “senhora do lar” (1947: 25—“lady of the home”). 
He goes on to specifically hail “Angolan women” for that ideal, that of the 
“colaboração abnegada” (25-26—“abnegated collaboration”) of the mother 
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and homemaker, to the feasibility of the settler colony that Angola was in 
the process of becoming. Yet in 1953, in the first monograph dedicated to 
colonial literature, Rodrigues Júnior, an author of colonial literature himself 
living in Lourenço Marques (now Maputo), Mozambique, is still decrying the 
absence of white women, of a settler colony and of “an authentic national 
consciousness.” He blames the lack of government support to develop colonial 
cultures, giving the example of the cost to enter the Colonial Literature Prize 
context; it is so high that it discourages candidates (Rodrigues Junior 1953: 
29-30). The next chapter peruses how some key works of literature produced 
in Portugal about the African colonies, although not competing or involved 
in the official Colonial Literature Prize, further undermine the patriotic- 
colonialist role intended for colonial literature as part and parcel of Salazar’s 
imperialistic cultural performances. 


Notes 


1 Since the publication of Helen Callaway’s Gender, Culture and Empire, in 1987, 
and until the mid-2000s, there was an explosion of work on the topic, 
especially from historians and literary critics. See, for example, Mills 1991; 
Strobel 1991; Chauduri and Strobel 1992; Lewis 1996; Clancy-Smith and 
Gouda 1998; Wildethal 2001; Levine 2004. 

2 In the battle of La Lys alone there were an estimated 7,000 Portuguese 
victims, the memory of whom was celebrated for the first time in France 
on April 9, 2018 (Cruz 2018). For Portugal’s involvement in the war, see, for 
example, Marques 1986: 534-38 and Rosas 2018: 23. 

3 See Pedro 2003 and Garcia 2008 for scholarly studies of the Colonial 
Literature Prize. 

4 Whether Salazar’s regime can be considered fascist or not in view of other 
fascist regimes between the two world wars in the twentieth century has 
been the subject of controversy. For the purposes of the present monograph 
and in light of my historiographical sources (e.g. Fernando Rosas), I use 
“fascist” and often stress the necessity of appending “colonialist” to it. 

5 See Cleminson 2014 for a substantial, well-informed study of eugenics in 
Portuguese culture. 

6 Several short stories by the Mozambican-born Lilia da Fonseca, included in 

A mulher que amou uma sombra (1941), also follow the colonial regeneration 

plot. By contrast, a number of short stories included in Maria Archer’s 

Fauno sovina (1941) and Há-de haver uma lei (1949) appear to go against this 

most popular strand of colonial fiction; they bespeak her courage and 

independence of mind, and will be treated in the next chapter along with 
other likewise critical perspectives of colonialism and miscegenation. 

See also Rosas’s 2017 documentary on Norton de Matos. 

The formulaic phrase harks back to progressive nineteenth-century 

thinkers, such as John Stuart Mill, Fourier, and Marx and Engels, who 
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believed that the degree of development of a society was measured by the 
condition of women in it (Wildethal 2001: 1; Towns 2010: 170). In Portugal, 
poet and philosopher Antero de Quental, for example, echoed the idea in an 
essay on women's education, “Educação das mulheres” (1859; 1898; 1982). 
Fernanda de Castro dedicates the novel to her husband, António Ferro, the 
modernist writer and intellectual who would become the director of the 
Service of National Propaganda under Salazar's regime. In 1936, thanks 
to a change to the men-only regulation, she was invited to join the seven- 
member jury of the competion for the Colonial Literature Prize (Pedro 2003: 
70). 

See Noa 2007 for the first book-length scholarly study of colonial literature, 
the examples of which are all male-authored. 

See Jerónimo 2015b: 134-94 for a detailed scholarly study of the Ross 
Report and its impact in Portuguese colonial politics in the period. 

The 1928 Work Code for Indigenous Populations in the Portuguese Colonies 
of Africa attempted to curb abusive, slave-like labor, but was largely 
overlooked. By the late 1920s voluntary laborers had to work about four 
months per year as tax payment, but were “cheated and made to stay for 
longer periods” (Clarence-Smith 1985: 140). See also, among others, Rosas 
1994: 128-31; Castelo 2007: 304-15; and Jerónimo and Monteiro 2014. 

In the story, “A fome” (“Hunger”), the omniscient narrator, mimicking 
the discourse of Portuguese colonials, puts it thus: “Aqueles diabos eram 
assim, quando caía a chuva já não queriam trabalhar mais para os brancos” 
(Azeredo 1935: 217—“Those devils were like that, when the rain fell they 
no longer wanted to work for the whites”). 

“Liamba” refers to the dried cannabis sativa plant, used as an intoxicant. 
The colonies were considered an extension of rural Portugal (Rui Pereira 
1987: 94). 

A few years later the scene would be rendered—with white characters—in 
Salazar's propaganda poster, “The Trilogy of National Education.” 

See Ferreira 1997; Elizabeth Baptista 2007: 28-38. See Bordeira 2014 for the 
latest well-informed bio-bibliography. 

Olive Schreiner's Story ofan African Farm (1883) may be said to have set the 
model for colonial literature critical of the treatment of Africans but using 
the conventional racist language of the times, particularly that inspired by 
evolutionary precepts (Boehmer 1995: 89). 

Maria Archer seems to represent the bricoleur described by Claude 
Lévi-Strauss in La pensée sauvage (1962), but she does not question received 
ideas surrounding “primitive” or “pre-logical” thinking. 


CHAPTER THREE 


“Making Empire Respectable”: 
Between Miscegenation 
and Lusotropicalism 


he scarce presence of white women in the colonial societies developing 

in Africa in the context of late empire, from the end of the nineteenth 
century to the first half of the twentieth, preoccupied most Europeans. As Julia 
Clancy-Smith and Frances Gouda’s edited collection of essays demonstrates 
for the French and Dutch cases (1998), women were considered the agents 
of the “domestication” of empire. Drawing on Ann Stoler’s influential article 
on the topic (1989), Barbara Bush notes that women were responsible for 
“making [empire] respectable through marriage, the policing of white male 
sexuality, and ‘moral rearmament”” (2004: 90-91). That role became even more 
important after World War I as part of a new colonial order of peace, normalcy 
and domesticity. Such a “feminization” of empire had at its center colonial 
anxieties over racial mixing during the period witnessing the rise of European 
nationalisms predicated upon notions of racial purity, from the 1920s to the 
1940s (Wildenthal 2001: 5). That frame of reference is no less applicable to the 
Portuguese empire in Africa, even if racial mixing was thought to be the norm 
in earlier stages of the overseas empire, in Asia and Brazil.’ 

In Portugal no Continente Africano (1935—Portugal in the African Continent), 
Eduardo Brazao (1907-1987) blames his countrymen’s indifference to the 
African colonies for Portugal’s marginalization as a European empire. Even 
considering the fact that Brazao is a historian of diplomacy and not a 
sociologist, it is symptomatic that he does not touch the problem of settler 
colonialism in a book that professes the need to confront with candor 
Portugal’s “errors” of colonization in Africa (11). The lack of interest in 
Portugal’s African colonies can in part be explained by the severe economic 
crisis affecting Portugal since the second half of the nineteenth century, 
favoring instead emigration to Brazil where jobs could be found and a better 
life pursued. The loss of the south American colony to independence in 1822, 
the high cost incurred with the civil wars fought to establish liberalism 
(1824-1836) and the local effects of the economic recession affecting the 
whole of Europe in the late nineteenth century can all account for the paucity 
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of settler colonization in Africa. The situation only began to change after the 
1950s, when other European empires were beginning to dismantle. 

Cláudia Castelo’s Passagens para África: O povoamento de Angola e Moçambique 
com naturais da metrópole (1920-1974) (2007— Tickets to Africa: The Settlement of 
Angola and Mozambique with Metropolitan Nationals [1920-1974]) tells the story 
of the slow and difficult process of settling the main Portuguese colonies in 
Africa, Angola and Mozambique. That story contradicts the nationalist myth 
of Portugal's colonial destiny and aptitude, the origin of which was the 1933 
Constitution and Colonial Act, the official written foundation of António 
de Oliveira Salazar's Estado Novo (New State). Furthermore, Castelo's 
well-researched study, supported by an impressive amount of quantitative 
data, leads one to question —as the author herself points out—the rekindling 
of the belief, which had been banked on by the fascist-colonialist state, that 
Portuguese people have “a special (affective) relation with Africa” (Castelo 
2007: 18). That is indicated by the proliferation of cultural products and 
mass media produced particularly since the 1990s centered on the nostalgic 
or traumatic memory of the last years of the empire. The time frame 
privileged in this cultural work of memory coincides with the years of the 
so-called colonial war, from the early 1960s to decolonization in 1975.* But 
how about the longer term, the period between the late 1920s to the early 
1930s and the beginning of armed struggle against Portuguese colonialism 
in 1961? A careful consideration of the literary record for this period can 
be valuable, adding qualitative sources, depth and complexity to Claudia 
Castelo’s findings; and shed light on the heavily gendered and sexualized 
constructions of empire in addition to and entangled with racial and classist 
constructions.’ 

Turning away from the characteristic short memory of more contemporary 
sources, this chapter focuses on how three important women writers and 
intellectuals, writing between the late 1920s and the early 1960s, were 
interpelated by and in turn responded to the greatest challenge of Portuguese 
colonialism in the twentieth century: convincing families to emigrate to 
and develop African colonies meant for settlement, that is, Angola and 
Mozambique. Miscegenation was in this context one of the most ostensible 
indicators of Portuguese colonial vulnerability, or what Boaventura de 
Sousa Santos has characterized as a “deficit of colonialism” (2002: 9, 19). It 
apparently led the British, according to the famous colonial writer General 
Henrique Galvao, to consider the Portuguese lower classes “animal-like” 
for easily mixing with dark-skinned peoples (Bender 1978: 7). That type of 
reputation remains unchanged despite the circulation, after the 1950s, of 
what are known as Lusotropicalist arguments by Salazar’s fascist-colonialist 
regime to assert the supposed non-racism of the Portuguese. Those 
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arguments are succinctly summarized by Cláudia Castelo, an expert on the 
topic, as follows: 


o luso-tropicalismo postula a especial capacidade de adaptação dos 
portugueses aos trópicos, não por interesse político ou económico, mas 
por empatia inata e criadora. A aptidão do português para se relacionar 
com as terras e gentes tropicais, a sua plasticidade intrínseca, resultaria 
da sua própria origem étnica híbrida, da sua “bi-continentalidade” 
e do longo contacto com mouros e judeus na Península Ibérica, nos 
primeiros séculos da nacionalidade, e manifesta-se sobretudo através 
da miscigenação e da interpenetração de culturas. (Castelo 2013) 


(luso-tropicalism claims that the Portuguese have a special ability for 
adaptation to the tropics, due not to political or economic interest, but 
to a creative, innate empathy. The aptitude of the Portuguese to relate 
to tropical lands and people, their intrinsic plasticity, would be the 
result of their own hybrid ethnic origin, of their “bi-continentality” 
and of the long contact with Moors and Jews in the Iberian Peninsula, 
during the first centuries of nationality, and it is manifested especially 
through the miscegenation and interpenetration of cultures.) 


Even though some elements of that argument were already circulating in 
nationalist discourse at the turn of the twentieth century (Alexandre 2000: 
143), Gilberto Freyre systematized them and lent them a social-scientific 
aura. The latter became instrumental for the regime to argue for holding 
on to its colonies in view of mounting opposition by the international 
community. Yet as will be seen, the argument was also appropriated and 
turned against them to decree the end of Portuguese colonialism and call 
out the myth that held it in place. 

It is possible to identify representations in literary culture of two distinct 
periods in the generally unsuccessful colonization effort that was ironically 
only ameliorated in the decade preceding and during armed struggle for 
independence between 1961 and 1974. Since the 1920s those representations 
seem to be primarily directed at making women aware of, if not responsible 
for, the “problem” of miscegenation between single Portuguese men and 
native women in the African colonies, with morally and socially harmful 
consequences to all parties involved.* The first period ensues from the 
Republican government’s initiative to populate and develop the colonies, 
following up on the new rules of empire and the threat of takeover by 
powerful competing empires (i.e. British and German). The language of 
social Darwinism colors those representations of the 1920s and 1930s, as 
the fiction of journalist Maria Lamas (1893-1983) compellingly illustrates 
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them, while also testifying to the first great wave of emigration from 
Portugal to the Americas. The second period, in the post-World War II years, 
corresponds to Salazar's centralization of the colonial government and a 
host of propaganda initiatives encouraging national pride in the empire, 
but limiting emigration to the colonies to professionally specialized men 
and accompanying wives and children. Important changes ensued after 
1951 in the way the language of empire, colonialism and “race” was cast 
by the regime in light of the ideas of Brazilian sociologist Gilberto Freyre 
(1900-1987), regarding the multiracial propensity of Luso-based societies. 
Critiques of that official narrative surfaces at this time from humanitarian 
feminine perspectives. The latter, authored by Maria Archer (1899-1982) 
and Maria da Graça Freire (1918-1993), two writers of quite different 
political affinities and of two different generations, contradicted the 
official government discourse of Lusotropicalism. The following discusses, 
then, how a number of women writers responded to the problem of 
settler colonialism at different points in time by engaging the issue of 
miscegenation. Simultaneously, they pointed to the role that Portuguese 
women from the metropole played in the cycle of exploitation, racism and 
violence that was characteristic of colonial societies. I pursue a comparative 
frame as regards both representations of the topic by male writers and 
its appearance in other colonial literatures. Because of the complexity 
and ambiguity involved as a concretely lived experience, miscegenation 
is a topic that warrants study in the literary record and not exclusively in 
scientific or official government discourses. 


I From Complicity to Opposition 


Fleeing National Decadence: The Conversion Narratives of 
Maria Lamas 


As with other European empires in the period following the partition of 
Africa, during the first two decades of the twentieth century, the Portuguese 
government undertook efforts of direct colonization after attempting to 
suppress indigenous rebellion. For some, colonization meant the possibility of 
bringing into being “a new Brazil’, as studied in detail by Valentim Alexandre 
(2000). But its accomplishment felt short of the idea of colonization put 
forward by the League of Nations after World War I. Colonization called for 
the civilization, development and protection of the indigenous in territories 
falling or realigned under the responsibility of a given imperial power (Rist 
2009: 65-71). At the Peace Conference in Versailles, in 1919, the Portuguese 
government was sharply criticized for not being able to administer its 
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colonies properly and for still maintaining a form of slavery or forced labor. 
Portuguese colonies were threatened if the situation did not change. It is 
thought that the aim in these sanctions was to open the Portuguese colonial 
markets to international trade, something that the Republican government 
partially conceded by giving relative autonomy to Angola and Mozambique 
and by promising to improve colonial administration and development 
initiatives, including economic, social and cultural “advancement” of the 
native populations (Alexandre 2003: 67-68; Pimenta 2010: 45-46). To ensure 
that such objectives would be accomplished, from 1921 High Commissioners 
were appointed to those colonies, and colonial administration and finances 
were decentralized. It is in this spirit that settler colonization with white 
families from the metropole was promoted by the government's financing 
of passagens or (boat) tickets to Africa (Castelo 2007). High Commissioner 
Norton de Matos's agricultural development initiatives of of Angola's central 
highlands raised much attention, not the least because of their limited 
success in comparison to the investments and foreign debt incurred. Still, 
the number of families relocated to the colony increased exponentially, from 
9,000 in 1900 to 44,000 in 1930 (Alexandre 2011: 78). It is believed that the 
unsuccessful colonization effort was the last straw in the financial crisis 
that brought the First Republic to an end by a military coup on May 28, 1926 
(Wheeler 1999: 154-56; Alexandre 2011: 78-81). 

Two novels by Maria Lamas, Diferença de raças (1923— Racial Differences) 
and O caminho luminoso (1930—The Shiny Path), illustrate particularly well 
how women, bourgeois women to be sure, were encouraged to become 
involved in the colonizing effort in opposition to and as a morally rewarding 
alternative to emigration to Brazil or the United States. The latter was at 
an all-time high during the first two decades of the twentieth century, 
prompted by the proportions of the economic crisis assailing Portugal 
(Castelo 2007: 171-72).º Maria Lamas (1893-1983), who had experienced 
life in Angola from 1911 to 1913 as the wife of a republican military officer 
stationed in that colony, points to the social (and indirectly the political) 
conditions that would have caused economic depression and social strife; 
and she modeled the morally strong, religiously abiding female characters 
needed for the Portuguese to keep strictly endogamous social and sexual 
relations whether as immigrants in the New World or as colonists in 
Africa. The conversion plots that are typical of her novels support the belief 
proffered, for example, by Ramalhão Ortigão paraphrasing an article he 
would have read in the London Times, that for a national community in 
disarray due to emigration, and for ease in assimilating to other cultures, 
only the family could offer “affective continuity” and thereby ensure the 
survival of the race (“A raça”— 1916: 245). Hence the importance of women 
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as wives and mothers at the center of the family, and as guardians of the 
so-called Portuguese race.’ 

Maria Lamas’s Diferença de raças bears a provocative title that would surely 
elicit reactions in readers of the 1920s, steeped since the late nineteenth 
century in vulgar notions of social Darwinism that encouraged measures of 
racial hygiene and “the perfection of the race” (Pimentel 1998; Ana Leonor 
Pereira 1999; Matos 2010). The “races” in the title refer to nationalities and 
ethnicities and not—at least literally—to skin color. The plot presents an 
ill-matched couple consisting of a well-to-do, educated young Portuguese 
woman, Beatriz, raised in the countryside, and an urban, sophisticated 
and charming Englishman. She narrates the story in a confessional 
autobiographical mode through which we learn that she had chosen the 
foreign Prince Charmant over a local young man from a poor family; she 
describes him as “apagado como se fosse de pedra” (14—“self-erased as if 
made of stone”). She also refers to him in a variety of disparaging terms 
(e.g. feio and selvagem, or “ugly” and “wild”) while, nonetheless, taking note 
of his moral, hard-working character and his focus on getting a university 
education. The design of the love triangle is thus a virtual caricature of the 
players in the political alliance between England and Portugal, with the 
female protagonist here functioning as a symbol of Portugal, dominated 
by Great Britain.” The Portuguese man is represented initially as inferior 
to the Englishman: he is a reminder of the reputation that the Portuguese 
reportedly had since the first competition for empire in the early modern 
period—the “kaffirs of Europe” (Boxer 1969: 342; Santos 2002). 

Ever the sympathizer of the extinct liberal monarchy, Maria Lamas, 
whose second husband was a journalist for the monarchic press, 
implicitly connects the “native” man with the vulnerable and marginal 
position that Portugal occupies in the context of late imperialism, and 
specifically in regard to Great Britain’s power. The autobiographical female 
narrator-protagonist ends up marrying the Portuguese steadfast but poor 
and unimpressive man only after her English husband (conveniently) dies. 
She admits that she had felt “desconsiderada, quando o marido a procurava 
mais intimamente” (Lamas 1923: 219—“her husband was inconsiderate 
whenever he reached out for her more intimately”). The comment suggests 
a patriotic contrast with the supposed amorous fervor of Portuguese 
men—the navigators mythologized in the famous episode of the “Island of 
Love” in Canto IX of Luiz de Camões” epic, Os Lusíadas (1578—The Lusiads).’ 
We will return to that most typical, culturally enduring supposition in 
the next chapter. 

The naive pedagogical design of the novel reaches its climax after the 
new couple emigrates to the United States, which may reflect the wave of 
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emigration registered particularly during the second decade of the twentieth 
century (Serrão 1982: 45). After the new couple is established in San Francisco 
and has started a family, the protagonist proffers that she will do anything 
in her power to prevent “racial difference” between her daughter and the 
man whom she will marry someday (Lamas 1923: 253). The same basic 
message regarding women's responsibility in preventing racial mixes is also 
found in other contemporary authors who refer to Portuguese immigrant 
communities in Brazil and in the United States. Cases in point are Ana de 
Castro Osório's encomiastic defense of endogamy in Mundo novo (1927— 
New World), about the Portuguese immigrant community, referred to as a 
“colony,” Nova Esperança, in São Paulo;” and António Ferro’s portrayal of 
“The Portuguese Woman in California” in his collection of essays reporting 
on his visit to the United States, Mundo novo—novo mundo (1929). 

In addition to guarding the boundaries and the hence integrity of the 
(white) “race” women were also expected to keep the classes separate 
and to neutralize any ambition of upward mobility; Maria Amália Vaz de 
Carvalho's advice to brides, as noted in the first chapter, come here to mind 
(1891: 119-29). Anxieties over class conflict and, most of all, contamination 
of the rich by the poor, the urban by the rural, the healthy by the sick, 
have gone hand in hand with anxieties regarding racial mixing mounting 
in the context of late empire since the end of the nineteenth century and 
throughout the first decades of the twentieth (e.g. Young 1995; Levine 
2010). Maria Lamas’s second novel, O caminho luminoso (1930—The Shining 
Path), outlines how that model of womanhood as guardian of racial, social, 
and sexual order was mobilized under the authoritarian, repressive regime 
launched by the military coup of 1926 that toppled the First Republic and 
brought António de Oliveira Salazar to power; he would eventually be called 
“o salvador da patria” or “the savior of the fatherland.” 

O caminho luminoso follows yet another schematic plot of conversion. After 
suffering a host of trials and humiliations as a single rural girl working as 
a maid in the big city, the female protagonist becomes a practicing Catholic 
and is thereby illuminated to embrace the love of a young man from her 
hometown who has also moved to the city. He has turned into a revolutionary 
anarchist, and is dying in a hospital from a liver condition—the latter being 
connected, in popular lore, to alcoholism. The protagonist’s “moral rebirth” 
is said to transform her into “uma mulher consciente da sua missao na Terra, 
capaz de sacrificar-se” (“a woman conscious of her mission on Earth, able to 
sacrifice herself”) and she can find value even in menial tasks and beauty in 
“no preenchimento de um dever” (Lamas 1930: 170—“the fulfillment of a 
duty”). Here is the model of the woman who is to accompany the renewed, 
healthy husband to the Benguela Plateau in Angola, where she will create a 
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“happy and small? home (198). The plot line is thus resolved by the coming 
into being of an exemplary Portuguese couple from the same class and 
regional origin, who, both helped and directed by government funding, 
settle in an area of African land that was intended as an extension of rural 
Portugal, where the fascist model of the small, humble and happy home 
might be reproduced.” This narrative, as seen in the previous chapter, 
became the sine qua non of the colonialist plot, emblematized by Henrique 
Galvao’s award-winning O velo d'oiro (1931—The Golden Fleece). 

The insistence with which that message is repeated in colonial literature 
and other cultural products, notably film, might be explained by a 
generalized cultural anxiety about political and economic weakness and 
inappropriate colonial performance. Aside from the proscribed forced labor 
that was denounced by the international community and the lack of support 
from the metropole, including the lack of military forces, that anxiety 
or “vulnerability” (Roque 2003) was understandably connected to the 
mixed-race families created by Portuguese men in the absence of European 
women and, more specifically, of settler colonialism. 


The “Problem” of Miscegenation in the Portuguese Colonies 


Concern about sexual union between European men and women of color was 
generalized in Europe, the Americas and colonial Africa and Asia throughout 
the first half of the twentieth century. Since Ann Stoler (1995) and Anne 
McClintock (1995), numerous scholars have discussed how colonies and 
the metropole were intimately connected under the same fear of mixing 
between peoples identified by a host of racialized differences placed in a 
hierarchical order. That fear was probably what encouraged the creation of 
“miscegenation melodrama,” perhaps not by chance in South Africa. God’s 
Step-Children (1924) by Sarah Gertrude Millin is considered the founding 
work of the genre.” The goal was to warn against the moral, social and 
political peril represented by mixed-race offspring. Due to its supposed 
more common occurrence in Portuguese territories, miscegenation may be 
considered the symptom par excellence of Portuguese colonial weakness. Its 
representations point to a colonial deficit that only legitimate European 
wives could theoretically help overcome in the moral domain of home, 
combining affects and economics. 

Salazar was however not as interested in colonialism, understood 
normatively as development, civilization and protectionism, as with 
Portugal’s economic recovery through exploitation of colonial territories. 
To this end, the centralization of colonial government, following the 1933 
Constitution of the New State and Colonial Act, called for a new type of 
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colonial settler very different from the mostly rural and unspecialized 
working classes that in an earlier period had been allured to Africa by the 
republican government's incentives. Salazar's new approach to colonial 
policy is laid out by Minister of the Colonies, Armindo Monteiro, in the 
closing speech of the First Conference of the Empire, “Directrizes para uma 
política ultramarina” (“Directives for an Overseas Policy”), delivered to the 
governors of the colonies in June 1934. Although Monteiro acknowledged 
that the lack of white settlers continued to be of concern, he shunned the 
previous approach by the Republican government to encourage settlement 
and stated that only those with the means to pay for their own travel 
and settlement in Africa were desirable colonists. He called for “quadros 
técnicos,” or the specialized professional staff needed in large-scale industry, 
business and, before anything else, in agriculture. “Gente que chegue 
desprovida de saber e de capital não faz falta na Africa: dessa temos 
lá milhões” (27—“Those arriving without knowledge or capital are not 
needed: we have millions of those there”). For Monteiro, the development 
of the colonies entailed “elevar a vida do negro para níveis de necessidades 
morais e materiais sucessivamente mais altos” (28—“elevat[ing] the moral 
and material needs of the negro to increasingly higher levels”). This lofty, 
civilizing mission was, nevertheless, with a view to generating capital and, 
more importantly, to preventing the growth of a white society racialized by 
poverty, and hence disempowered in their assumed superiority vis-a-vis the 
African natives (Stoler 1989: 639; Thomaz 2002: 185-87; Castelo 2007: 287). 
Monteiro attributed to other empires the error of colonizing with “poor 
masses”; and proposed that Portugal, by virtue of its “overseas traditions,” 
had the obligation to “servir de guia—a dar exemplo e não a receber lições 
[de colonizacao]” (Monteiro 1934a: 26—“to serve as a guide—to give an 
example and not to receive lessons [in colonization]”). 

Thus, in a typical fascist manner, the Minister of the Colonies imparted 
an example for others to follow when he visited the overseas colonies in 
1934 accompanied by his wife. The trip was reported in the magazine O 
mundo português (The Portuguese World), the official publication of the General 
Agency of the Colonies, under the title “A mulher portuguesa e as colónias” 
(1934b—“Portuguese Women and the Colonies”). The anonymous author 
attributed to the scarcity of women in the colonies the only failure of an 
otherwise successful colonization history. He/she ultimately blamed men 
who insisted on withstanding alone the trials of life in an inhospitable land: 


Abusando das suas forças, o português tudo faz, de facto, para diminuir 
a capacidade de resistência moral, e até, muitas vezes, as comodidades 
materiais, num estoicismo que tem a sua grandeza mas que é inútil e 
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Successful colonization would rest, then, on transplanting the morally 
normative couple to the colonies. The presence of wives would supposedly 
do away with the immoral relations that lonely men reputedly had with 
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prejudicial. Porque se as nossas mulheres, por ignorância, temem ainda 
o que para elas é a Costa da África, a verdade é que são os homens que, 
por pieguice, as querem poupar ao sacrifício da vida nas colónias. 


Ah! Se as mulheres portuguesas acompanhassem os maridos! 
(Monteiro 1934b: 122) 


(Abusing his strength, the Portuguese man in fact does so much as to 
reduce his capacity of moral resistance and even, many times, material 
comforts in a stoic manner that has its greatness but that is useless and 
harmful. For if our wives still fear, out of ignorance, what for them is 
the Coast of Africa, the truth is that it is men who, out of sentimentality, 
want to spare them the sacrifice of life in the colonies. 


Ah! If only Portuguese women were to accompany their husbands! ...) 


native women. 


na 


That didactic formula, not by chance authored by men, directly or 
indirectly made Portuguese women in the metropole responsible for the 
physical and moral trials suffered by the colonist in Africa. Jodo Augusto 
da Silva’s account of colonial adventure in Guinea, Africa: Da vida e do amor 


selva (1936), is a case in point: 


A par da paisagem, da sociedade e do clima, contribui para a modificação 
do colono a falta enervante de mulheres brancas. Desvairado pelo 
desejo, vê-se o homem obrigado a procurar, em último recurso, a 
fémea negra. A continuação lança-o no hábito e d'aí o atoleiro donde 
dificilmente sae. Vão passando os anos e ele, por fim, vê-se rodeado dos 
frutos do seu amor incontido, uns mulatinhos que amanhã lhe terão 
ódio, e à mãe, que é negra, votarão desprezo. (29) 


(Alongside the scenery, the society and the climate, the enervating lack 
of white women contributes much to the breakdown of the colonist. 
Mad with desire, the man is forced to search for, as a last recourse, the 
black female. Then he gets into the habit and hence falls into the pit 
from which he finds it difficult to get out. The years pass and, finally, 
he sees himself surrounded by the fruits of his unrestrained love, 
little mulattoes who will hate him tomorrow, and who will despise 
their mother.) 
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Winner of the Colonial Literature competition for 1936, the book went 
through three editions before the year was over. The apparent fascination 
of readers may have had to do with the tantalizing mystery of what the 
title, “Life and Love in the Jungle,” suggested, or its potential consequences: 
the mixed-race offspring of sexual relations between the presumed lonely 
European male and the African female. 

Even though official pronouncements of Salazar's regime did not directly 
engage in the language of eugenics, it is only natural that the topic of racial 
mixing was of concern to anthropologists between the 1930 and the 1950s. 
It became the focus of the First National Congress of Colonial Anthropology 
in Portugal, held in September 1934. “Os Problemas da Mesticagem” (“The 
Problems of Miscegenation”) was the title of Eusébio Tamagnini’s plenary 
opening lecture. It is an alert against the “risk” of miscegenation but 
as part of a broad “movimento nacional em defesa das nossas colónias” 
(1934: 23—“national movement of defense of our colonies”). Tamagnini 
proposed that the excess Portuguese population without means, those 
who sought better lives by emigrating, should go instead to the African 
colonies and settle there since those were supposed to be a “continuation 
of the mother land” (25). Interestingly enough, the anthropologist echoes a 
message reminiscent of republican colonial politics, aimed at encouraging 
mass settlement. Yet this is exactly, as mentioned earlier, what Salazar’s 
Minister of Colonies, Armindo Monteiro, had discouraged in his speech to 
the colonial governors held in June 1934, in which he emphasized that only 
those with means and professional abilities should settle in the colonies. 

After presenting what seem to have been the main lines of research at the 
time on the issue of miscegenation, Tamagnigi concluded by reasserting the 
controversial thesis of the superiority of the white race and calling for an 
immediate change in the naturalized sexual morality allowing Portuguese 
men to have sex with women of other races. The anthropologist in fact 
questioned the standing cultural belief that Portuguese men had a special 
propensity for miscegenation: “É indisensável modificar radicalmente 
semelhante attitude, se é que ela existe como característica étnica própria” 
(26—“Such an attitude must be radically changed, if it exists as a specifically 
ethnic characteristic”). He proscribed miscegenation unequivocally on the 
basis of the hierarchy of races and on the social marginalization that an 
offspring of mixed race would suffer: “Os mestiços, não se adaptando a 
nenhum dos sistemas, são rejeitados por ambos. Este facto cria-lhes uma 
posição social infeliz” (26—“The mixed-raced, not adapting to either of the 
systems, is rejected by both. This creates an unhappy social position for 
them”).º 
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Maria Archer’s Miscegenation Melodramas 


No other writer who engaged in colonial literature calls attention to the 
line of thinking espoused by Tamagnini as insistently as Maria Archer 
(1899-1982). Her criticism of European disruption of traditional African 
ways of life was studied in the previous chapter in connection to her 
volume, Africa selvagem (1935). In several of her short stories, published 
first in the periodical press in the late 1930s and 1940s, she exposes 
race relations in colonial society, evoking the racist slurs of her day 
and citing the dominant current of scientific thinking regarding racial 
mixtures. It was against this thinking as it affected Brazil that sociologist 
Gilberto Freyre wrote Casa grande e senzala (1933—The Masters and the 
Slaves). Although not appealing to Salazar's ideology of colonialism, it 
was met with the approval of some intellectuals (Castelo 1998: 48). Maria 
Archer was among them, as can be gathered by the two articles that she 
authored on Gilberto Freyre for the well-respected journal Seara Nova 
in 1937 (Elizabeth Baptista 2007: 43). By the time she was writing and 
publishing the short stories in question, she was thus dramatizing just 
how far her compatriots were from Freyre's idealization of race relations 
under Portuguese colonial rule. Her references to the human suffering 
involved in and as a consequence of miscegenation may be thus considered 
contrapunctally to his arguments, foreshadowing the critique of what 
years later would be known as “Lusotropicalism.” 

With naturalist detail and detachment citing the racial common sense of 
her day, Archer presents her mixed-blood characters in derogatory terms, 
calling them “pretos” (“black”) and suggesting that the races as well as 
the classes should keep separate and remain differentiated. In the story 
“Vingança” (“Vengeance”), included in the collection África selvagem, she 
calls the mestiço “ambanquista,” defining the latter as “o negro no meio 
civilizado que macaqueia o europeu” (Archer 1935: 170-71—“the negro who 
in the civilized environment monkey-mimics Europeans”). Her characteri- 
zation of the mestiça is even more insulting: “ainda a negrinha feia vira 
senhora pimpona como branca” (142—“even the ugly black girl would 
turn into a self-important lady as if she were white”). Such disparaging 
comments regarding people of mixed race resurface in several stories 
included in Fauno sovina (1941—Stingy Faun), for example, “Saudades de 
Dona Joaquina” (“Missing Dona Joaquina”); “O cauteleiro preto” (“The 
Black Lottery Salesman”); and “A Rainha Calinacho” (“Queen Calinacho”). 
Such prejudice against mixed-race people was generalized in the colonial 
population, even if there was no agreement regarding their supposed 
inferior status (Castelo 2007: 272). 
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Archer ostensibly proscribes miscegenation and assimilation, but ultimately 
in view of proscribing colonialism: “O negro vale moralmente como animal 
livre no seu território livre, como africano sem mestiçagem vivendo na África 
sem senhores” (Archer 1935: 172—”The negro has moral worth as a free 
animal in his free territory, as an African without miscegenation living in an 
Africa without masters”). The humanitarian anti-colonialism inspiring this 
statement is not incompatible with Maria Archer's writings of imperialist 
propaganda, as will be discussed later in this chapter. The ironic distance 
between the ideal or even the occurrence of interracial intimacy and what is 
bound to happen structurally, on the grounds of concrete race relations, is 
brought to view in the short story “Maternidade” (“Motherhood”), included 
in Há-de haver uma lei (1949—There Must be a Law). 

The author highlights the cycle of violence, exploitation and abuse that 
colonial masters perpetrate against African men and women, including 
their own mestiço offspring. What is particularly compelling in this story is 
the way in which it points to the active role that metropolitan women have 
within the so-called Portuguese home in the reproduction of the colonial 
racist order. 

“Maternidade” focuses on the tragic destinies of two generations of 
Mozambican mothers of Macua ethnicity, who are sexually and emotionally 
exploited, humiliated and finally driven to their deaths by colonists who 
submit to the moral order of metropolitan women. The first indigenous 
woman, who lives out of wedlock with a rich Portuguese businessman, is 
pushed aside just as soon as he returns from a trip to the metropole married 
to a white woman. Their mestiça daughter is sent away to a religious boarding 
school in the Belgian Congo. When she returns to her father's home twelve 
years later after his wife dies, she despises the man who had her mother 
killed, but ends up marrying one not much unlike her father—a white 
Portuguese medical doctor stationed in Mozambique. She is highly educated 
and feels “quase branca, e igual às brancas nos modos e na educação” 
(Archer 1949: 75—“almost almost white, and equal to the whites in behavior 
and education”). Still, she is unwelcomed in her husband's hometown in 
northern Portugal when the couple visits with their newborn daughter and 
two Mozambican servants, a man and a woman. The women in her husband’s 
family alternate between disparaging her dark color and taking note of her 
economic status, inherited from her rich Portuguese father; and they end up 
convincing the husband to push her away, take possession of her fortune and 
marry a local (Portuguese) woman. Their mestiça daughter, born with light 
hair, hardly appears to have “African blood” (77). 

The story suggests a continuing cycle of racial violence against the black 
mother (an encompassing metaphor for the African land), who is taken 
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and exploited to be subsequently assimilated, “whitened” and destroyed in 
name of the European civilizing mission, in this case, Portugal's. What is 
particularly compelling in “Maternidade” is the way in which the narrative 
points bitterly to the active role that metropolitan women have in the 
reproduction of the colonial racist order supporting that violence. And all 
because of they remain historically, politically and morally aloof from the 
colonial situation, and limit themselves to following the cultural mandate 
enacting the “comédia da feminilidade” (“comedy of femininity”) in order 
to marry well and become “donas de casa” (Ferreira 1997—“homemakers”). 
Seen alongside other narratives by the same author, it becomes evident 
that Maria Archer exposes here not only racist thinking but also the 
unfortunate, yet expected behavior of European women under colonialism. 
In an article written in 1958 on “Contactos culturais” (“Cultural Contacts”), 
anthropologist Jorge Dias describes that behavior as jealousy-turned-racism 
against indigenous women (in Castelo 1998: 117; Castelo 2007: 290). Keeping 
“their” men from having intimate relations with native women in the 
colonies and thereby putting a halt to the birth of mixed-race children was, 
after all, part of the humanitarian, so-called civilizing mission expected of 
white European women. 

Maria Archer's short story dismantles with irony the idea that there 
is a “spiritual unity” between the peoples and races that constitute the 
“nation” of Portugal, as disseminated by the propaganda apparatus of 
Salazar's regime since 1934 and as propounded by Armindo Monteiro in 
the address to the colonial governors referred to earlier. He states: Portugal 
“não é um país ibérico, comprimido numa nesga de terra europeia, mas 
uma nação que se dilata pelo Mundo tão largamente que os seus interesses 
abarcam ainda quase todos os mares e continentes” (1934a: 40—“is not an 
Iberian country, squeezed within a crack of European land, but a nation 
spread throughout the world so widely that its interests still encompass 
almost all the seas and continents”). Marcello Caetano, Minister of the 
Colonies in 1945, would reinforce the notion of “spiritual unity” among the 
nation's peoples in his outline of “new directives” for Portuguese imperial 
politics of development. “A África já não é a África” (“Africa is no longer 
Africa”) he states, due to the increase of settlers in the colonies (1945: 
3). Women would once again be hailed as helpmates, if not guarantees, 
through their function as gatekeepers of racial mixtures, and ultimately 
of the continuing metropolitan domination over the colonies. Portuguese 
(or white) motherhood and “development,” in this context, go side by side. 
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II. From Lusotropicalism to Anti-colonialism 


Gilberto Freyre's Modern Thinking on “Race” for an 
Outmoded Colonialism 


In the post-World War II context, as the full horror of the genocide that 
killed an estimated eleven million human beings on account ofthe supposed 
“impurity” of their races was becoming public, the dominant thinking on 
racial mixes underwent a major shift. It was publicized internationally, 
starting in a pamphlet in 1950 that summarized the findings reached by 
UNESCO scientists regarding the “Race Question.” Rather than a deviation 
from the norm or a risk with unforeseen consequences, racial mixing was 
deemed to be normal and to have occurred throughout history (UNESCO 
1950: 8). By declaring that all humankind is equal, with no superior or 
inferior races, the document supports on a social-scientific basis the Charter 
of the United Nations. Article 2 of Chapter 1, outlining its “Purposes and 
Principles,” states that the organization shall work “To develop friendly 
relations among nations based on respect for the principle of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures 
to strengthen universal peace” (United Nations 1945). India had become 
independent in 1947, and it was throughout the 1950s that most other 
European colonies became independent; a substantial number of them 
in 1960. Salazar, however, was unwilling to go with the flow of history: 
he wanted to hold on to the colonies but without calling them such, not 
only because of political correctness in the post-World War II context 
but because “colonies” had been the term preferred by republicans. So, 
he renamed them “provinces of the Overseas” in the ratifications to the 
Constitution made in June 1951; but in doing so, he revived the term 
used by nineteenth-century liberals, who believed in the existence of a 
political continuum and the eventual cultural integration of all Portuguese 
territories (Léonard 1999: 16). To substantiate the claim of the unity of all 
such lands and peoples, he reached out for the ideas of Brazilian sociologist, 
Gilberto Freyre: the time was right to appropriate Freyre's argument, first 
introduced in Casa grande e senzala, that the Portuguese, being originally a 
mixed race people, had a special aptitude for mixing with other races. The 
argument, although originally intended to rescue Brazilian society from 
the postulates of social Darwinism and scientific racism, was mobilized 
to support the continuation of Portuguese colonialism in Africa, India and 
Asia (Castelo 1998; Maio 1999). 

At the invitation of Salazar's Minister of the Colonies, Sarmento 
Rodrigues, Gilberto Freyre visited Portugal and then cruised through 
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the “overseas provinces” between August 1951 and February 1952. He 
subsequently published the lectures and articles connected to the visit in 
the volume Um Brasileiro em terras portuguesas (1953—A Brazilian in Portuguese 
Lands). No longer the academic sociologist and, perhaps, romantic poet of 
1930s but, rather, a self-described “escritor de aspirações independents” 
(Freyre 1953: 129—“writer with independent aspirations”), Freyre showed 
some apprehension regarding the potential accusation that he was bought 
by Salazar's regime. In the preface to the book, he repeats three times in 
slightly different ways in little under three full pages that his proposed 
“luso-tropicology” is not meant to support Portuguese imperialism. He 
asserts that its basis is the study of the ways in which the Portuguese 
adapt to life in the tropics, “não ao jugo imperial, mas à especialíssima 
vocação transeuropeia da gente portuguesa” (g—“not forced by an 
imperial yoke but to the particularly special trans-European vocation of 
the Portuguese people”). Freyre states that he accepted the invitation with 
“inteira independência” (“full independence”) and defends himself against 
accusations (from “leftists”) that he was “vendido ao fascista Salazar” (1953: 
11—“sold out to the fascist Salazar”). 

Legitimate or not at the time, such self-defense does not obviate the 
fact that Freyre’s language differs markedly from the ambiguity with 
which he had described “Luso” racial mixtures in Casa grande e senzala.“ 
In the 1937 essay “Aspectos da influência da mestiçagem sobre as relações 
sociais e de cultura entre portugueses e luso-descendentes” (“Aspects of 
the influence of miscegenation on social and cultural relations between 
Portuguese and Luso-descendants”), he considers miscegenation acts of 
“love” over the violence and dehumanization of the slave system (Freyre 
1940: 42). By contrast, in the position paper delivered at the Vasco da 
Gama Institute, in Goa, in November 1951, “Uma Cultura Moderna: A 
Luso-tropical” (“A Modern Culture: the Luso-tropical”), Freyre takes on a 
reasoned, pseudo-scientific stance to describe racial mixtures. These become 
the bedrock of the study of “luso-tropicology,” which he introduces but 
only after recognizing the change in a historical juncture calling out for 
decolonization and emancipation of all peoples. “O tempo é das populações 
de cor e da afirmação ou restauração dos seus valores de cultura” (Freire 
1953: 142—”The time has come for peoples of color and for the affirmation 
or recuperation of their cultural values). It would seem that Freyre is 
anticipating the English Prime Minister Harold Macmillan’s famous “winds 
of change blowing through the continent” speech of February 3, 1960, in 
Cape Town. Yet instead of proposing that Europeans support the liberation 
of peoples of color from the colonial yoke, Freyre goes on to note that the 
Portuguese have always had the ability to connect the values of peoples of 
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color to those of Europeans, thus creating “luso-tropical cultures” in Brazil, 
Africa and the Orient. He clearly distinguishes such special cultures from 
those “simple works of political art” created by other Europeans: 


Engenharia social, nos trópicos, raramente a souberam practicar 
estes europeus: continua a ser uma especialidade portuguesa. Daí o 
amor com que a língua portuguesa é falada nos trópicos por pretos, 
pardos, amarelos, vermelhos, morenos que nessa língua exprimem 
seus sentimentos mais íntimos e não apenas suas idéias convencionais. 
(Freyre 1953: 142) 


(Social engineering, in the tropics, these Europeans knew rarely how to 
practice it: it is still a specialization of the Portuguese. Hence the love 
with which the Portuguese language is spoken in the tropics by blacks, 
mulattoes, yellow, red, and tan-skinned, who express in that language 
their most intimate feelings and not only their conventional ideas.) 


Borrowing from eugenic language the notion of “social engineering,” 
the apologetic tirade outlines a reasoned, almost scientific plan of racial 
mixing that contradicts the common idea (held by other Europeans) that 
the Portuguese were weak and degenerate colonials who “went native” or 
became “kaffir-like.” Salazar would most likely want the member states of 
the United Nations to hear Freyre's new argument as basis for continuing 
holding on to its “provinces” in the decade following World War II when 
other empires were getting ready to call it quits. It is unlikely, however, 
that the “social engineering” thesis displaced concerns going back to 
the 1920s and 1930s regarding the effect on the Portuguese “race” of 
sexual relations with natives in the African colonies. For the young fascist, 
Fernando de Castro Pires de Lima, for example, that effect would be the 
racial degeneration of his countrymen turned into “pobres pigmeus, sem 
vontade propria e sem grandeza” (Lima 1934: 17—“poor pygmies without 
a will and without grandeur”). Quite apart from morality, the issue was 
most likely whether and how the mixed-race offspring of such unions might 
endanger Portuguese control of their land—the land of their mothers and 
of their birth. 

In the 1950s and beyond, from the perspective of the anti-colonial 
movements further encouraged by the Bandung Conference, held in April 
1955 in Indonesia, the Lusotropicalist narrative represented no more 
than a farce. That same year the Angolan poet, Mario Pinto de Andrade 
(1928-1990), founder of the Movimento Popular de Liberacao de Angola 
(Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola), better known as MPLA, 
questioned the legitimacy of the Lusotropicalist narrative and rejected the 
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generalizations on which it stood. Writing under the pseudonym Buanga Fele 
in the influential journal Présence Africaine, which he edited between 1955 and 
1958, he points out that Freyre had failed to take into account the fact that 
colonialism is an economic and political system of exploitation, something 
that needed to be brought to bear when discussing racial mixing (Fele 1955: 
27). The following year, in 1956, the poet Baltasar Lopes (1907-1989) from 
Cape Verde also expressed criticism of Freyre's ideas, or the way in which 
Salazar's New State had appropriated them for colonial propaganda; more 
than ten years later, Amílcar Cabral would also denounce Lusotropicalism 
(Medina 2000). In 1963, historian Charles Boxer had proven the falsehood 
of the Lusotropicalist narrative in his groundbreaking Race Relations in the 
Portuguese Empire, which was logically rejected by Salazar and banned in 
Portugal (Schneider 2013). Still, Freyre’s ideas could find resonance with 
the new thinking about “race” and racial mixing promoted by UNESCO’s 
sponsored research. What he proposed regarding “social engineering,” 
mixing races rather than keeping them apart, was likely appealing if seen 
from in the light of the genocide caused by Aryan supremacist thinking. 
That is not to say, however, that Salazar’s regime encouraged miscegenation 
or that it was ever naturalized when involving a European (“white”) woman 
and an African (“black”) man. 


Maria da Graça Freire's Cautionary Tale of Lusotropicalism 


The novel A terra foi-lhe negada (1959—The Land was Denied) by Maria 
da Graça Freire (1919-1993) can be considered both a demonstration 
and a questioning of Gilberto Freyre’s thinking appropriated for the 
fascist-colonialist regime’s political purposes. According to Maria da 
Graça's nephew, writer Pedro Sena-Lino (2004), the novel was probably 
inspired by the marriage of one of her sisters to a mixed-race man who 
was a musician in Lisbon. The story dramatizes just how ingrained and 
difficult it was to overcome racist thinking while also exposing how the 
latter was connected to sexism and classism, even by those who seemed 
to go to great lengths to oppose the social injustices around them. It 
certainly refutes what anthropologist Jorge Dias (1907-1973) was writing 
and teaching at the time under the influence of Gilberto Freyre and 
American cultural anthropology (Macagno 2002). 

At an academic conference held in 1958 in Frankfurt, Dias, who studied for 
his doctorate at the University of Munich, began by stating: “É sempre difícil 
a um português tratar problemas raciais perante um auditório estrangeiro, 
porque na realidade tal problema não existe em Portugal” (1960: 21—“It is 
always difficult for a Portuguese [person] to speak about racial problems 
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before a foreign audience, because in reality that problem is non-existent 
in Portugal?). This position completely contradicts what his predecessor in 
the Chair of Anthropology at the University of Oporto, Mendes Correia, had 
famously stated in the 1934 Congress of Colonial Anthropology: the mestiço 
or mixed-blood is “um ser imprevisto no plano do mundo: uma experiência 
infeliz dos portugueses” (Corrêa 1934: 332—“an unexpected being in the 
world's plan: an unfortunate experience of the Portuguese”). In a paper 
delivered at the 1940 Congress on the Portuguese World, Mendes Correia 
would go on to advise against racial mixing on the grounds that one could 
never predict what the results would be from such “a lottery” (Cleminson 
2014: 230-31). Deliberately or not, Maria da Graça Freire's novel Aterra foi-lhe 
negada tests out this line of thinking in the context of the late 1950s amidst 
the changing official discourse on “race.” 

Centered on a mixed-race man atypically named Floriano and derogatorily 
called “o preto” or “the black,” the novel is a fictional autobiographical 
memoir by a woman in her thirties, named Inês (Agnes). She works as a 
schoolteacher and is the mother of a seven-year old boy, who confronts 
her with the painful charge that another boy at school has called him a 
“mulatto” The name of the child offender, Dick, promptly suggests to the 
intended (Portuguese) reader the supposed racism of the British. The contrast 
was widely used to set off the supposed non-racism of the Portuguese and 
to suggest, as Jorge Dias did in the Frankfurt lecture referenced above, 
that among his people there is no distinction between black and white and 
expressions of racism are only due to the influence of foreigners (1960: 21). 
Yet the novel shows the racism of those nationals surrounding the narrator, 
from her father's stern disapproval of her marriage with a man of color to the 
strangers in the street who look at him with a mixture of curiosity and fear 
(Freire 1959: 95-98); and are shocked at seeing they had a religious wedding 
(135-36). Ironically, as if it did not exist in her environment, the narrator 
echoes the cultural commonplace proffered by Jorge Dias relative to “o ponto 
de vista rácico que noutro povos levanta tanta celeuma” (1960: 178—“the 
racial perspective that raises so much conflict among other people”). She 
furthermore accentuates the distance between normative beliefs of family 
morality in Salazar’s state and people’s actual actions. A good example is 
the ostentatious, patriotic speech of her husband’s godfather about the 
non-racism of the Portuguese; she indicates that he is a crook, having taken 
financial advantage of the estate that he has managed since the death of her 
husband’s father (222). 

The confessional narrative, often interrupted by self-conscious 
considerations of the limits of memory, language and truth, sheds light on 
the historical, social and cultural context in which the action takes place. 
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It could be said to amount to a cautionary tale of Lusotropicalism, with 
important twists of gender and location: rather than the story of a lonely 
Portuguese man sheltered and comforted by a native woman in Africa, 
Freire's novel presents an educated young woman from an upper-class rural 
background (Inês) who falls in love with a mixed-race man from Angola 
living in the metropole with his sister. They all live in the same boarding 
house, presumably in Lisbon, where Inês attends a teacher's college during 
the period of agitation for social change following the end of World War II. 
“Depois da guerra a revolução andava no ar” (Freire 1959: 149—“After the 
war the revolution was in the air”), notes the narrator. Considering that 
the protagonist's name, Floriano, suggests flowers and the narrator's name, 
Inês (Agnes) evokes purity, it is likely that they are meant to represent 
the innocence and passion of young idealists in the period during which 
political mobilization coalesced around anti-racism and anti-colonialism. 
The story ends with the estranged husband's death from syncope in 1951, 
sometime after being imprisoned by Salazar’s infamous political police for 
suspicious communist activity. 

The contextual commn object of burgeoning American 
global hegemony mirrored in fears of Soviet mind control. As objective 
correlative of shifting generic and geopolitical registers, the crystal skull 
represents what is perhaps the most irrational yet fascinating strategic 
fiction of the Cold War era, brainwashing. According to Timothy Melley, 
brainwashing ‘became a meaningful cultural fantasy [...] because it 
combines the thematics of secret agency and ideological conversion at the 
heart of cold warfare.’ Corresponding with the ‘growth of mass society at 
midcentury,’ which ‘created the need for a theory of social influence—a 
way of understanding how messages and institutions affect individual 
behavior and identity’ in an environment with a ‘profoundly different 
worldview of Communist peoples’—mind control was a self-fulfilling 
prophecy that rationalized covert warfare and counterterrorism by 
propagating widespread fear of an unseen enemy (2011, 23, 27). 

From declassified CIA documents, Melley details a version of 
brainwashing that bears remarkable similarities to the contagion themes 
in Spielberg’s film. In broad strokes, mind control was invented by the 
CIA and ‘reported’ by Edward Hunter, a CIA propaganda specialist 
posing as a journalist. His book Brain-Washing in Red China: The Calculated 
Destruction of Men's Minds (1951) popularized the idea that the psycho- 
logical warfare purportedly waged by the communists in North Korea 
was ‘a deadly threat to the rugged individual autonomy that would 
win the Cold War.’ The ‘public concept of brainwashing was from 
the beginning a creation of the CIA’ for a propaganda campaign that 
deflected attention away from the secret development of ‘a real mind 
control weapon of its own.’ The CIA’s failure to find a ‘truth serum’ 
reveals that ‘Hunter’s vision of total control was itself a fiction designed 
to stir public fear,’ which was then leveraged to sanction CIA experiments 
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with new methods of physical torture and ‘enhanced interrogation,’ 
research that would later be employed in the war on terror (2011, 25, 
28, 29). Melley’s short history of brainwashing goes like this: 


the concept began as an orientalist propaganda fiction created by the 
CIA to mobilize domestic support for a massive military build-up. 
This fiction proved so effective that the CIA’s operations directorate 
believed it and began a furious search for a real mind-control 
weapon. The search resulted not in a miraculous new weapon but 
a program of simulated brainwashing designed as a prophylactic 
against enemy mistreatment. This simulation in turn became the 
real basis for interrogating detainees in the war on terror. In this 
way, the demonology of the Cold War took a surreal and bodily 
turn, as the institutions of the United States first imagined, then 
simulated, then projected onto a new enemy, their worst fears of 
Cold War Communism. (2011, 30-31)!3 


Circulating in an unacknowledged pact between popular culture and the 
CIA, brainwashing injected into the Cold War a ‘certain “postmodern” 
quality—a confusion of what is real and what is merely a strategic 
fiction.’ The ‘security state,” he continues, ‘transformed the conditions 
of social knowledge [...] in texts invested in demonstrating their own 
artifice and raising doubts about the nature of the real, the authentic, 
and the natural’ (2011, 32). Kingdom of the Crystal Skull capitalizes on 
this ‘postmodern quality’ of the Cold War. Pretexts for returning Jones 
to the jungle, the fictions of Cold War paranoia and governmentality 
that are so carefully foregrounded in the first half of the film are 
largely abandoned in the second. The film thus performs a mind control 
experiment on the audience, whereby the apocalyptic implications of 
ancient technology are deflected entirely into the minds of mad Soviets, 
and the struggles for world domination devolve into a treasure hunt 
for a mythical artefact. 

At Akator the colonialist logic that underscores the ancient astronaut 
premise is represented by a fresco depicting the 5,000-year-old story 
of sky gods with elongated skulls imparting the skills of civilization 
to the native ‘Ugha.’ Solving various archaeological riddles and booby 
traps—and staving off a band of hybrid Mesoamerican Ugha guardians 
emerging as living incarnations of the carvings—the party finally 
enters a temple complex inspired by Mayan cities like Chichen Itza 
and Copan. They stumble onto an amazing site, a vast storehouse of 


13 For a thorough history of this phenomenon in literature see Seed, 2004. 
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archaeological artefacts gathered from ancient civilizations all around 
the globe. ‘Collectors,’ Jones reverently observes. ‘They were archae- 
ologists.’ In this extra-terrestrial museum, Jones meets his own past and 
future in the pursuits of beings responsible for kick-starting humanity’s 
evolution. In an inner sanctum they find the crystalline skeletons of 13 
aliens awaiting the return of their comrade. The crowning moment of 
the return of the crystal skull is upstaged by Spalko, who beholds in 
these beings the perfect incarnation of Soviet ideology, a ‘hive mind’ 
with a ‘collective consciousness, more powerful together than they 
could ever be apart.’ 

The notion of the return carries two distinct meanings in this scene. 
What for Jones is an issue of repatriation is for Spalko a hubristic desire to 
want to ‘know everything.’ But what is the nature of this knowledge, and 
is it so distinct from Jones’s own worldview as an adventuring scholar? 
These questions are answered cinemagraphically through the apocalyptic 
spectacle with which the film concludes. Spalko is hypnotized by the 
skull. Her mind and body are destroyed, overloaded by the knowledge/ 
power she seeks to imbibe from this holy grail of communist ideology. 
The temple itself has been built around an inter-dimensional spaceship 
that takes off in a cataclysm that destroys the Soviets, the archaeo- 
logical treasure and the temple complex itself. Jones looks up at the 
spaceship mushrooming up from the ground, a dark mirror of the atomic 
test shot. As in Manticore, Stargate SG-I and Transformers 2, threats to 
national security are deflected onto an archaeological record that hides 
doomsday weapons attractive to rogue powers, a material past that must 
be demolished in spectacular—and spectacularly ironic—demonstrations 
of control and ownership. 

I suggest, moreover, that the apocalyptic associations attached to 
the ancient astronauts assume a distinctly contemporary complexion 
in the finale. Regaining his wits, Oxley reveals that the beings are 
not heading into outer space, but ‘the space between spaces.’ This 
enigmatic utterance sustains the mystery of the McGuffin/artefact, but 
it is also an oblique testament to the age of global terrorism, in which 
threats are no longer imaged spatially as exterior. Like the Cold War 
era Soviets, the aliens are evocative of a geopolitical environment in 
which, as Markus Kienscherf argues, ‘insecurities and threats are [...] 
problematized as circulating below, across and beyond state borders’ 
in a world where ‘violence in general, and the threat of terrorism in 
particular’ is ‘increasingly held to emanate from fluid, mobile and 
networked organizations that operate across different spatial scales. 
These insecurities are, moreover, deemed to cut across the traditional 
division between domestic public safety and foreign defense’ (3, 5). The 
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porous borders between outer and inner space accommodate internal 
threats of Soviets looting the military warehouse at Area 51, colonial 
adventuring in politically borderless ancient territories, and the vertical 
‘raiding’ imagery of underground descents and ascents. After the ship 
saucers away to the ‘space between spaces,’ Jones remarks, ‘knowledge 
was their treasure.’ An affirmation of the ancient astronaut premise of 
gifts of knowledge from superior beings, such knowledge also coincides 
with the particular anxieties associated with this second mushroom 
cloud erupting out of the Peruvian jungle. Jones readily identifies with 
beings who take things from primitive peoples in exchange for foreign 
wisdom. But so does Spalko. The treasure hoard of knowledge is thereby 
constitutive of the scientific practices that accommodate the ‘gift’ of 
archaeological knowledge in a geopolitical climate in which intelligence 
is also framed by paranoid agencies like the FBI, CIA and KGB. Through 
the SF thematics of invasion and apocalypse, control of archaeological 
knowledge remains immured in a remarkably imperialist worldview 
governed by strategic fictions of security and insecurity. 

Refracted through the lens of 1950s SF cinema and post-9/11 ancient 
astronaut discourse, faith in the potentially redemptive nature of 
archaeology is also a strategic fiction in the war on terror. In its many 
incarnations in the film, the notion of the return—to sites of former 
colonial influence, of repatriating artefacts and reuniting with supreme 
beings—brings us full circle to the problematic ‘return to Babylon’ 
outlined in Part 1 of the present study, in which Western archae- 
ologists have returned to wield new forms of global power through 
reinvigorated symbolic claims on the cradle of civilization. Collapsing 
dangerous intelligence into benign forms of academic knowledge at the 
film’s conclusion reaffirms the colonial premise of a franchise whose 
flirtations with SF in the figure of ancient astronauts also circulate 
as a contemporary sign of the end of times visualized spatially as an 
exploding museum and an exploding mind. Erasure of the past is the 
future predicted in Kingdom of the Crystal Skull, whose spectacles of 
violence deflect terror onto dangerous others hidden among us. 

Reminiscent of Reinhard Bernbeck’s discussion of ‘structural 
violence’ in academic archaeology in the U.S. and Christina Luke and 
Morag Kersel’s discussion of archaeological diplomacy in Soft Power, 
Hard Heritage, Erik Nemeth’s article ‘Collecting Cultural Intelligence: 
The Tactical Value of Cultural Property’ (2011) examines the strategic 
role artefacts play in the field of international security. Because cultural 
property is targeted for looting and funding politically motivated 
violence, he argues that developing security programmes in conjunction 
with cultural heritage preservation is now of significant interest to 
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policy makers.!4 But considering neither the historical nor regional 
sources of violence in the Middle East, Nemeth’s formulation of cultural 
intelligence replicates the paranoid relationship between national 
security and material remains dramatized in Kingdom of the Crystal 
Skull. Security in this sense is potentially hazardous to both history 
and people when used to extend and naturalize globalization under 
the pretext of promoting, as Luke and Kersel relate, a ‘positive image 
of the United States, especially in a charged climate of objects and 
sites under threat, sometimes as a result of U.S. actions.’ By ‘exploiting 
threat and emphasizing security protection in order to justify U.S. 
programs’ (81), artefact preservation has become a cultural weapon in 
the arsenal against terrorism. Baudrillard (2006) likewise reminds us 
that the gift of global security can always be returned, as demonstrated 
by ISIS’s demolition of the UNESCO World Heritage Sites at Palmyra 
and Nimrud. ISIS has shown us our own death not entirely in terms 
of the spread of religious fundamentalism and radicalization, but as 
our own murder of heritage in mad parodies of material consumerist 
progress in places like Survival City. 

At the close of the film Jones leaves the jungle to be with his new 
family. He is reinstated at Marshall College and promoted to Associate 
Dean. His first love and only son are returned to him just as he returned 
the crystal skull to its kind. A question remains, however: does this 
simulation of repatriation offer adequate compensation for a history of 
raiding rationalized now by superior beings who destroy the material 
past in displays of superior wisdom? While we wait for the aliens to 
return for a definitive answer, we can consider how the issues of control 
over historical narrative, ownership of cultural property and popular 
representations of geopolitics converge in the return of another iconic 
American hero to post-9/11 SFFTV, Superman. The nature of material 
history in Smallville's timely excavation of the Superman myth is the 
subject of the next chapter. 


14 Cf. Nemeth, 2015. 


Chapter 6 


Smallville 


I stand for truth, justice and ... other stuff. 
Clark Kent, Class President candidacy speech! 


At least hypothetically, Smallville is a likely location of 
new initiatives for criminally circumventing law enforce- 
ment’s existing intelligence network. Smallville represents 
one of the best places to hide for terrorists and other 
criminal entrepreneurs. For that reason, Smallville needs to 
be incorporated into the planning effort, but the planning 
effort, in turn, must understand and incorporate the special 
character of the nation’s Smallvilles and their police. 

Futures Working Group White Paper? 


In the penultimate, ninth season of Smallville several retirees from the 
Justice Society of America converge on Metropolis to encourage Clark 
Kent (Tom Welling) to embrace his destiny. Among these Golden Age 
superheroes is Dr. Fate (Brent Stait), who presents the young man with 
a tantalizing glimpse of the future: 


Clark: ‘When you saw my fate, what did you see?’ 

Dr. Fate: ‘You will lead this generation as Hawkman once led ours.’ 
Clark: ‘You sound like a group I met from the future [i.e. the 
Legion of Superheroes]. They hinted at my destiny, but they were 
as vague as you are.’ 

Dr. Fate: ‘Then let me be specific. Although Lex Luthor is your 
ultimate opponent, you will triumph over him [...] And when you 


! ‘Drone’ (30 April 2002). 
2 Buerger et al. 
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show yourself to the world, it will be a different age than ours, 
Clark, a silver age of heroism that will start when they look up into 
the sky at you with hope for tomorrow. You will help everyone to 
embrace it.’ (‘Absolute Justice,’ 5 February 2010) 


Couched in well-worn allusions to the ‘man of tomorrow,’ ‘looking up to 
the sky’ and DC Comics’ ‘silver age’ of superheroes, Dr. Fate’s prediction 
is an echo of Superman past. Déja vu haunts the entire series. With 
running in-jokes about leaping tall buildings and outrunning speeding 
bullets, Clark’s penchant for blue T-shirt and red jacket ensembles, and 
the prevalent primary colour palettes in set and lighting design, dramatic 
irony is the dramatic motor propelling Smallville's decade-long deferral 
of Clark’s transformation into Superman. 

Smallville’s longevity is attributable in part to the creative interplay 
between ‘the basic signs or syntactic structures that comprise the 
myth of Superman’ (Ndalianis, 2011, 86) and the conventions of serial 
melodrama. Guided by the ‘no flights, no tights’ injunction established by 
creators Alfred Gough and Miles Millar, Smallville remakes Clark Kent for 
a niche audience that was not necessarily Superman familiar or friendly. 
Choosing the lead from the cast of Judging Amy (Denison, 169) was a 
deliberate strategy to draw the female viewership of WB programmes like 
Dawson's Creek and 7th Heaven (Jones, 1) to a series whose subject matter 
would also be of interest to the 12- to 34-year-old male demographic. 
Similar to the ‘melodramatically motivated television action series’ Buffy 
the Vampire Slayer (Denison, 164), which migrated from WB to UPN in 
2001, Smallville moulds Clark Kent into ‘an archetypal WB teen[,] [...] a 
conflicted hero who could singularly embody the coalition of identities 
the netlet hoped to attract as its audience’ (Shimpach, 100; cf. Wee).? 

As fate would have it, the WB’s timing was perfect. Airing on 16 
October 2001, the pilot episode’s delivery of the infant Kryptonian to 
the American heartland in a cataclysmic meteor shower registered as 
both an aftershock of the WTC attacks and the SF point of difference.* 
A ‘revisionist gesture’ that ‘brings the series into alignment with 
post-9/11 responses’ (Hantke, 2012, 378), the fallout from the destruction 
of Krypton establishes the basic thematic and ideological context for 
a series that configures threatening differences to the body politic in 
terms of the kryptonite-enhanced abilities of ‘meteor freaks’ populating 


3 Smallville migrated for its final two seasons to the new CW network, the 
product of a merger between WB and its rival UPN in 2006. 

4 Having an estimated 8.4 million viewers, the pilot earned the highest 
ratings of any WB series debut to date (Shimpach, 97, 100). 
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Smallville. For a show whose protagonist is himself an alien and an 
alienated teen, Smallville allows, as Daniel Kulle relates, Superman’s 
traditional ‘conservative containment strategies’ to clash with ‘subversive 
body strategies’ (159). By collapsing Clark’s outsider status into the 
‘inherently contradictory, transgressive experience’ of adolescence (Ross 
and Stein, 7), Smallville exposes Superman’s history of geopolitical 
mediation to the particular domestic fictions and cultural practices of 
post-9/11 American teenagers.’ 

In a television text that repeatedly refers to the material world of 
the Superman franchise, archaeology is a conspicuous medium for 
‘recovering the memory of what Superman eventually came to be’ 
(jagodzinski, 173). Two archaeological storylines are particularly relevant 
for investing Clark’s intra-narrative destiny with the extra-diegetic 
concerns of viewers. The first is Clark’s discovery of the Kawatche Caves 
in season two (2002-03), the site from which the incipient superhero 
first gathers hard evidence about his identity from material remains left 
by a Kryptonian ancestor in the physical and cultural matrix of the 
indigenous ‘Kawatche’ nation. Tackling issues of heritage conservation 
and aboriginal land claims, the episode troubles the Superman telos 
by grounding Clark’s origin story in both the colonial imagery and 
eschatology of ancient astronaut discourse. The second storyline features 
Dr. Fate and the Justice Society of America, whose tutelage of Clark 
coincides with one of Smallville's most direct engagements with contem- 
porary politics, a story arc about balancing civil liberty and national 
security in a world threatened by global terrorism. At the centre of this 
debate is the aging Egyptologist-superhero Carter Hall (aka Hawkman, 
played by Michael Shanks), who mentors Clark in his final trial against 
the supervillain Darkseid, an ancient alien entity who has infected 
humanity with xenophobia, infiltrated the government, and created a 
secret police force to prosecute superheroes. Clark’s final battle before 
donning his signature cape and tights resolves the riddle of Clark’s 
destiny inscribed on the walls of the Kawatche Caves, and represents the 
culmination of a decade-long journey in which his messianic origins as 
a superior white being are deconstructed and methodically reconstructed 
in concert with post-9/11 anxieties of (ancient) alien invasion. 


> Davis and Dickinson argue that the audience for teen dramas also include 
adults (3). Cf. Ross and Stein, 5. As Wee puts it, since the 1990s ‘the term 
“teen” had less to do with biological age and increasingly more to do with 
lifestyle and shared cultural tastes and interests’ (47). jagodzinski argues 
that Smallville's version of Superman responds to the embodied mutation 
in X-Men as a trope for disaffected youth culture and broader concerns 
about the invasion of national borders (174). Cf. Bukatman, 2003, 48-78. 
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The second-season episode ‘Skinwalker’ (26 November 2002) introduces 
a novel element to the Superman myth, a series of caves from which the 
fictional Kawatche First Nation claims ancestry. Meaning ‘skinwalker,’ 
the moniker ‘Kawatche’ denotes the secret ability to transform into 
wolves, an intergenerational mutation caused by exposure to kryptonite 
left by a Kryptonian astronaut five centuries beforehand. The discovery 
of the caves triggers a series of moral dilemmas for the nascent hero, 
who is disconcerted by the mysterious and potentially malevolent origin 
of his own superpowers. To further complicate matters for Clark, the site 
is a lightning rod for Kawatche ‘terrorism’ against powerful corporate 
interests infiltrating Smallville’s idyllic rural community. ‘Skinwalker’ 
thus establishes Clark’s early civic engagement within the problematic 
materio-political conditions of his own origin story. 

The episode teaser opens with Kawatche professor of languages and 
activist Joseph Willowbrook (Gordon Tootoosis) confronting the foreman 
(Rob Morton) of a LuthorCorp office tower being constructed directly 
above the caves. Protesting his right to pass freely on ancestral land, 
Willowbrook is summarily removed and threatened with legal action. 
Night descends and the foreman finds himself being stalked by a white 
wolf. Extra-diegetic chanting intimates that the wolf is Willowbrook. 
Frightened, the employee accidentally fires a flare into a fuel depot 
and is killed in the explosion. Vacillating between the wolf's grainy 
low-angle hand-held camera view of the incident and the guard’s terrified 
perspective, the editing invites the audience to consider conflicting points 
of view in what the police assume is a politically motivated murder. 
In an episode that typically mixes, as Cary Jones relates, ‘entertaining 
mystery-solving and crime-busting with regard to the conspiracies and 
corporate greed surrounding the Luthor Corporation’ and ‘monster-of- 
the-week-type phenomena’ (1), balancing perspectives is part of Clark’s 
weekly lesson in the vicissitudes of justice. 

Drawn to the scene, Clark inadvertently triggers a cave-in and exposes 
an unexplored section of the complex. This attracts Willowbrook’s 
granddaughter, Kyla (Tamara Feldman), who is desperately cataloguing 
petroglyphs imperilled by the construction project. She is delighted to 
find a hoard of glyphs depicting the legend of ‘Naman,’ the mythical 
father of the Kawatche, a celestial being said to possess the strength of 
ten men and the ability to light fires with his eyes. The story foretells, she 
informs Clark, of Naman’s return to the Kawatche in their hour of need. 
Clark is caught in the precarious position of reconciling the decidedly 
colonial myth of a celestial saviour with his desire to understand 
his personal connection to the site, and, moreover, his superheroic 
moral duty to protect fragile Kawatche history while investigating the 
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suspicious death of the LuthorCorp employee. Falling into his heritage 
provides no revelatory satisfaction for Clark, for he must continue to 
undergo a constellation of trials to define himself within and against 
the ambivalent iconography of his ancient astronaut forebear. Moreover, 
the episode advances Clark’s narrative of becoming as a matter of 
negotiating what Shahriar Fouladi calls his ‘monstrous puberty,’ the 
conflation of socio-biological changes with the potential ‘corruption by 
internal or external forces’ that threaten to ‘overturn his traditional 
role as a protector’ (161). The petroglyphs corroborate his fear that he 
might inadvertently or uncontrollably unleash his superhuman powers 
on his adoptive home. Smallville re-historicizes the visual iconography 
of the superhero’s body through dramas of disaffected teenage mutants 
who redefine the borders of normalcy to which Clark, growing up with 
acute anxieties of his own difference, struggles to conform.°® 

In ‘Skinwalker,’ these concerns jostle in the televisual apparatus 
of teen melodrama. What follows is a shot-by-shot analysis of a 
one-minute-forty-second scene in ‘Skinwalker.’ Evocative of what 
television scholar John Caldwell terms the ‘zero-degree style’ of soap 
opera melodrama, the fixed thematic sets, minimal character movement, 
excessive acting and extra-diegetic mood music delineate the characters’ 
conflicting emotional and ideological stakes in the Kawatche crisis.” 
The frequency of cuts (39 in total), the fixed and mobile framing, and 
the multiple camera angles emphasize political tension by fostering 
discrete axes of intimacy between the characters. The scene follows a 
conversation between Clark and Jonathan Kent (John Schneider), who 
is fearful that his adopted son, who is infatuated with Kyla and eager 
to learn more about Naman from Joseph, has misplaced his trust in 
strangers who seem to hold the key to his extra-terrestrial identity. To 
Jonathan’s surprise, Clark has invited Kyla and Joseph, who has just 
been released from custody, to dinner. 


Shot 1 [opens from the commercial break with a close-up of 
Joseph Willowbrook speaking at the dinner table in the 
Kent farmhouse. Camera tracks out to reveal the assembled 
company while Joseph speaks; Martha Kent (Annette 
O'Toole) collects the plates] 
Joseph: ‘According to the legend, a man came from the 


é Cf. Beeler, 2011, who equates Clark’s development in the television serial 
narrative with the bildungsroman tradition. 

7 For studies of acting conventions in soap opera see Brunsdon; Butler, 1986; 
and Klinger, 1991. 
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stars and fell in love with the mother of our people. Out 
of that forbidden affair, the Kawatche people were born.’ 
Clark: ‘Do you know which star he came from?’ 

2 [close-up of Kyla, smiling knowingly at Clark, then turns 
gaze to Joseph] 

3 [medium close-up of Joseph, low angle as he speaks] 
Joseph: ‘The legend only tells that he left one day and flew 
back into the sky ...’ 


Shots 4 and 5 [in mid-sentence, medium close-up of Jonathan, who 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 


Shot 
Shot 


looks disconcertedly at Clark; close-up of Clark, who returns 
Jonathan’s glance] 
‘... promising he would send another.’ 

6 [medium close-up of Jonathan; Martha is out of focus in 
background taking plates into the kitchen] 

Jonathan: ‘And that would be this Naman person you’ve 
been talking about, right?’ 

7 [close-up of Clark over Joseph’s shoulder as Jonathan 
speaks; Clark looks at Jonathan with a worried expression] 

8 [close-up of Joseph over Clark’s shoulder] 

Joseph: ‘Yes. Of course, that was 500 years ago. He’s a little 
late.’ 

9 [close-up of Kyla, who coquettishly bites her lip while 
looking at Clark] 

10 [close-up of Clark, who returns her gaze, smiles, then 
sheepishly looks down] 

11 [close-up of Joseph, sensing sexual tension] 

Joseph: ‘You’re not from around here, are you Clark?’ 

12 [close-up of a surprised Clark, who raises eyebrows and 
opens eyes wide] 

13 [medium close-up of Jonathan, who looks to Martha for 
help; rack to medium long shot of Martha in the kitchen] 
Martha: ‘Um, actually Clark is adopted.’ 

14 [close-up of Joseph, who shifts gaze to Clark] 

15 [close-up of Clark over Joseph’s shoulder] 

Clark: ‘These, uh, these symbols seem to make up some 
sort of alphabet.’ 

16 [close-up of Kyla] 

Kyla: ‘That’s the really weird part.’ 

17 [close-up of Clark, smiling at Kyla] 

18 [medium long shot of Martha serving Jonathan pie while 
Joseph speaks; Jonathan acknowledges Martha with a smile] 
Joseph: ‘Our people don’t have a written language ...’ 
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19 [close-up of Joseph from low angle] 

‘... I've seen a symbol here or there on artefacts, but never 
in a pattern before.’ 

20 [close-up of Clark] 

Clark: ‘So you don’t know what they mean?’ 

21 [close-up of Joseph over Kyla’s shoulder as Kyla responds] 
Kyla: ‘Grandpa’s studied a lot of ancient languages ...’ 

22 [close-up of Kyla] 

ʻ.. Im sure with some time he can decipher what the 
symbols are.’ 

23 [close-up of Joseph over Clark’s shoulder] 

Joseph: ‘If Luthor doesn’t get at them before we do.’ 

24 [close-up of Jonathan looking up from his pie with 
furrowed brow] 

25 [Martha passes in the background out of focus behind 
a close-up of Clark, who turns his head to follow her 
movement around the table] 

Clark: ‘Mom, maybe you can talk to Mr. Luthor.’ 

26 [medium close-up of Martha surprised and caught out by 
Clark] 

27 [close-up of Joseph] 

Joseph: ‘You know Lionel Luthor?’ 

28 [medium close-up of Martha, embarrassed] 

29 [close-up of Clark smiling gleefully as he speaks] 
Clark: ‘Know him? Mom is his executive assistant!’ 

30 [close-up of Joseph, who looks away incredulously as 
Martha responds] 

Martha: ‘TIl do what I can, but ...’ 

31 [close-up of Jonathan, who looks up under furrowed brow 
to Martha] 

‘... it isn’t that easy ...’ 

32 [close-up of Martha shifting gaze between Joseph and 
Clark] 

‘... The situation isn’t that black and white ...’ 

33 [close-up of a shocked Clark over Kyla’s shoulder while 
Martha speaks] 

‘... That complex will create ... 

34 [close-up of a shocked Kyla over Clark’s shoulder while 
Martha speaks] 

Martha: ‘... a thousand ...’ 

35 [close-up of Martha] 

‘... desperately needed jobs.’ 


, 
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Shot 36 [close-up of Clark] 

Clark: ‘And you think that’s more important than these 
caves?’ 

Shot 37 [close-up of Martha shrugging her shoulders and looking 
to Joseph] 

Shot 38 [close-up of Joseph, looking away and shifting uncomfortably 
in his chair] 

Shot 39 [close-up of Jonathan] 

Jonathan: ‘So, um, does anyone want coffee with their 
pie?’ 

Shot 40 [close-up of Clark, glancing at Joseph, Kyla, then down. 
Scene ends, cutting to establishing shot of a sunset on 
the barn where Clark and Kyla retire. Their first kiss is 
interrupted by the unexpected arrival of Lana Lang (Kristin 
Kreuk)] 


The rapid framing and focal length variation convey a wealth of 
paratextual information. Part of the conversation, the camera discloses 
meaningful, though partial information to each character. Repeated 
close-ups and reaction shots foster intimacy between Clark and Kyla 
within the hospitable old-time aura of the Kent family farm. By the 
end of the scene, however, the framing alters register, turning in on 
itself to foster mistrust, disappointment and the kind of indignation 
and embarrassment that cannot be washed down with coffee and 
apple pie. The tonal shift accentuates the ‘forbidden affair’ between 
the American boy and the Kawatche girl—forbidden too because the 
audience knows that Clark’s romantic destiny in his teenage years lies 
with Lana Lang, who dutifully obstructs Clark’s new love interest in the 
next scene—and advances the uber-plot of the Luthor family’s corporate 
hold on Smallville life. In addition, the frequent shot/reverse shots 
and over-shoulder shots engender in real time the emotional tensions 
simmering within the dialogue, techniques that flirt with Clark’s 
secret playing out in his attraction to Kyla. Moreover, the frenetic cuts 
triangulate and complicate romantic and familial alliances, and threaten 
to expose Clark through his burgeoning attachment to the Kawatche 
and their cause. The result is a ripple effect of clashing confidences 
and secrets between Clark and his parents, between Kyla and Joseph, 
and between the star-crossed lovers. The scene exemplifies how the 
‘excess’ of serial melodrama® invites, as Jason Mittell observes, ‘an 
engaging emotional response to feel the difference between competing 


8 Cf. L. Williams. 
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moral sides as manifested through forward-moving storytelling’ (244). 
Clark’s prevarications about his extra-terrestrial identity and terrestrial 
purpose are synonymous with his affective morality, his uncertainty 
manifest in emotional responses to particular crises as well as to the 
unpredictability of his potentially monstrous body mirrored in the 
petroglyph of Naman’s fiery gaze. 

The camera also ‘unconceals’ villainy lurking within the increasingly 
fraught atmosphere of the gathering. Martha is distinguished from 
the other actors by occupying a unique ‘axis of action’ (Butler, 2009, 
38-41), reflecting her revised identity in the series as the daughter of 
a prominent Metropolis corporate lawyer. Supporting the LuthorCorp 
project, Martha departs from her traditional role as the nurturing mother 
of the New Deal defender of the working class. As executive assistant to 
a man who also happens to be not-so-secretly attracted to her, Martha 
embodies conflicts between the rural and the urban, the family farm 
and corporate interests, heritage and progress. Her divided loyalties are 
symptomatic of the ways Smallville implicitly asks, to cite the title of 
Thomas Frank’s book, What’s the Matter with Kansas? How Conservatives 
Won the Heart of America (2004). Frank argues that 


the Republican Party and the Bush administration have inverted 
turn of the century agrarian populism by calling upon the 
Midwestern cultural cache of honesty, innocence, and ‘traditional’ 
values to fuel culture wars regarding ‘moral’ issues [in order to] 
divert attention from the party’s economic agenda which favors 
deregulation, privatization, and lower taxes for wealthier people, 
[...] goals diametrically opposed to those forwarded by early 
populism. (Kustritz, 4-5) 


Jonathan, too, is enveloped in this paradox. His identity—carried over 
from Schneider’s portrayal of good old boy Bo Duke in The Dukes 
of Hazzard—is compromised by the secrets he holds, including his 
knowledge of Martha’s involvement in the LuthorCorp towers. Just as 
the historical discussion descends into politics and the fundamental 
antagonism between (Christian) idealism and (capitalist) materialism 
(jagodzinski, 176), Clark’s descent into the caves and into his own history 
is impeded by the ideological concerns ranged around the dinner table. 
An implicit question this episode—and indeed the entire series—raises is 
‘what kind of ideological duty is the young Superman performing in the 
post-9/11 era of anxiety?’ (jagodzinski, 174). While answers are not easily 
forthcoming in a series that ‘parcels out incomplete pieces of closure’ 
that ‘always construct the foundations of new enigmas,’ its modified soap 
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opera style invites viewers to work out questions of morality along with 
Clark as he negotiates the vicissitudes of his super-teen life in a hybrid 
episodic and serial narrative form in which ‘[i]Jdeological conflicts are 
never fully reconciled’ (Butler, 1986, 55, 54).? 

The dinner sequence also exemplifies how teen melodrama destabilizes 
the myth of Superman by exposing Clark to, as Miranda Banks claims, 
broader cultural crises in representations of masculinity. She argues 
that Clark typifies ‘a new television hero who is motivated to action 
by enlightened dreams for an equal partner, emotionally fulfilling 
relationships and a sense of duty to his community’ (18). Like the male 
protagonists of Beverly Hills 90210, Party of Five, Dawson’s Creek and Roswell 
High, Clark departs from ‘the shy, insecure, neurotic or effeminate teen 
males of the 1950s’ cinema melodrama, paralysed by their emotions. 
Rather it is their willingness—often even eagerness—to be reflective 
and emote without losing control that sets them apart as a new type of 
hero’ (22). The transgeneric television format, in which ‘heroic violence 
resolves the action plotline in a single episode, but fails to resolve the 
continuing domestic melodrama,’ allows temporary closure for the casual 
viewer but extends dedicated fan interest in the ‘developing intricacies 
of personal relationships between recurring characters’ (Shimpach, 36). 
Mittell notes that the integration of serial melodrama into genres like SF 
action ‘has led to more fluid possibilities of gender identification and to 
the challenging of rigid stereotypes of gendered appeals’ by addressing 
a ‘wide range of viewers and [...] a spectrum of affective engagements 
within a single viewer of any gender identity’ (246, 248). Within 
action/melodrama, the ‘apparently hetero, white, male action hero’ 
is ‘increasingly depicted as under all manner of assault, a conflicted, 
besieged, unstable subject facing personal as well as geopolitical crises’ 
(Shimpach, 31; cf. Duffy). 

At the Kawatche Caves, geopolitics and identity politics are bound 
in the petroglyphs’ depiction of an epic battle between Naman and 
his arch rival ‘Sageeth.’ Like ‘a brother to Naman,’ explains Kyla, 
Sageeth completes Naman. Superman’s storied battles with Lex Luthor 
(Michael Rosenbaum) develop in a story world in which heroic action 
and villainy circulate within the emotional trauma of brother figures 
destined to be ‘torn apart due to the larger circumstances dominating 
their lives’ (Kohnen, 211). The caves’ secrets are ground zero for 
‘retconning’ a new Superman mythos that is, as Jes Battis observes, 
‘more interested in exploring what first brought these characters 
together rather than what will someday tear them apart’ (50). The 


? Mittell calls this mixed narrative form ‘Complex TV’ (2015). 
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Figure 14. Smallville, ‘Skinwalker’ 
(Warner Bros. Television, 2002). 


Naman/Sageeth pairing reminds the viewer that identity formation 
for both young men unfolds within the private tribulations of teenage 
friendships and the external pressures of growing up mistrustful of 
parental figures. Like Clark, Lex’s character negotiates the extraordinary 
demands of a televisual environment that subjects him to crises of 
identity on a weekly basis (Kohnen, 211). In a self-parodic moment in 
‘Skinwalker,’ Clark confides in his friend about his feelings for Kyla. 
‘Have you ever wondered if you were destined to be with someone?’ 
he asks. Lex replies, ‘You’re asking someone who’s been fighting his 
destiny his entire life.’ Lex’s sense of destiny is motivated by his desire 
to safeguard the world from the clutches of his father’s generation, 
a paradox that is never successfully resolved because he inherits his 
father’s own ‘superpower,’ his penchant for corporate intrigue, a legacy 
that ultimately corrupts Lex and propels the conflicted Clark toward 
his destiny of becoming, as Dr. Fate puts it, the billionaire’s ‘ultimate 
opponent.’ 

In teen melodrama the kind of intradiegetic information conveyed 
by the enigmatic glances exchanged between the characters in the 
dinner scene is likewise evocative of, as Battis observes, ‘an array 
of silences that actually come to define a whole constellation of 
identities’ for Clark and Lex. The closeted nature of these ‘two 
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highly secretive and vulnerable men’ (45-46, 46; cf. Kustritz) has not 
been lost upon Smallville's active online community. The characters’ 
on-screen chemistry has been routinely interpreted as ‘sexual desire, 
and “knowing” in online ‘slash’ and ‘shipper’ forums like HoYay! 
(short for ‘Homoeroticism, Yay!’), which tease out moments of queer 
spectatorship. The portmanteau name ‘Clex’ is thereby ‘slashed’ 
from the ‘various looks, touches, or pieces of dialogue that fans 
declare undeniably queer’ (Kohnen, 221, 212). At the same time, 
homoerotic desire is often sublimated into heteronormative triangu- 
lations of male competition for female characters. Clark, Lex and 
Lana are thus ‘shipped’ (i.e. ‘relation-shipped’) into ‘Clexana’ (Kohnen, 
214).!° Analyzing Smallville forums on the interactive fan websites 
Television Without Pity (on which HoYay! emerged in November 2001 
[Kustritz, 8]) and LiveJournal, Melanie Kohnen contends that female 
and male viewers who do not necessarily identify as gay demonstrate 
how ‘seeing queerly is practiced [...] at a time in which cultural sexual 
norms are so hotly contested’ (210). These assaults upon the straight 
Superman are apropos of the potentially volatile nature of identity 
politics within Smallville's melodramatic framework. ‘Embodying and 
performing competing masculinities,’ Shimpach relates, contemporary 
heroes in teen television drama form ‘composite characters designed 
to attract various viewing positions together into a (larger) composite 
audience’ (39). The queer gaze also encompasses the archaeological 
themes of the episode and the series as a whole. For the origin story 
of ‘Clex’ is also inscribed on the cave walls, the ‘erotic and ideological’ 
nature of their friendship visualized in the intertwined phallic imagery 
of the Naman/Sageeth (‘Nameeth’?) petroglyph. 

Seeing queerly raises the thematic and political stakes in Smallville. 
Kustritz relates that ‘Superman’s very omnipresence and familiarity 
also mean that his cultural force remains vulnerable to appropriation 
by fans and lay critics whose public discussion and amateur art 
forms may use Superman symbolism to construct radically different 
counter-claims about the nation and national identity’ (8). Discussions 
by ‘specialty in-groups with unique counter-knowledge’ (9) of the 
subversive potential of gender-neutral, gender-transcendent and 
romantic homosexual relationships have opened Smallville's Superman 
to more equitable formations of citizenship and political engagement. In 
‘Skinwalker,’ Clark uses his abilities to save Kyla from a cave-in caused 
by Lionel’s excavation equipment, but his powers are otherwise ‘closeted’ 


10 Other discussions of Smallville fan slash practices include Barker; Kustritz; 
and Shimpach, 42-43. 
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and ineffectual against the real-world corporate menace to the caves 
and indigenous culture. Ultimately, Lex saves the day by preserving 
the caves from LuthorCorp bulldozers. Amazed by the petroglyphs, 
he exclaims, ‘Incredible! These may be even more impressive than 
the caves at Lascaux.’ Overstated perhaps, but Lex nevertheless wrests 
control of the caves from his father by supporting a local protest led by 
Willowbrook. Directing his resources towards having the caves declared 
a heritage site by the State Preservation Society, Lex in turn secures 
the government contract for their archaeological survey. In ‘Skinwalker’ 
archaeology is a mode of rescue that displaces Clark’s traditional role 
as saviour, a role that is simultaneously being reconfigured within the 
queer thematics visualized in the archaeological figure of the Naman/ 
Sageeth petroglyph. 

Though motivated by friendship, their fated rivalry is quickened 
nonetheless by information the future supervillain withholds from Clark. 
For Lex secretly possesses a Kryptonian artefact that fits exactly with a 
niche in the caves, an octagonal key that will eventually open a portal 
to the Fortress of Solitude in the Arctic ((Commencement,’ 18 May 2005). 
Drawing connections between the strange artefact, the petroglyphs, 
the mutant phenomena in Smallville and Clark’s secretive nature, Lex 
undertakes parallel ancient astronaut research into the identity of the 
alien visitor. In the third-season episode ‘Talisman,’ Lex develops a fatal 
theory about the caves. In a conversation with Clark, he observes that 
Naman ‘could conquer the world. He could become a tyrant if no one 
kept him in check. So, I’ve been thinking ... anybody who'd be willing 
to fight him would have to be pretty brave. Clark, did it ever occur to 
you that the hero of the story is Sageeth?’ While Clark is plagued by 
the ambivalent motives of Naman’s messianic return, Lex is intoxicated 
by a myth that fuels his dangerously narcissistic mission to safeguard 
the world from both his father’s tyrannical hold on America and alien 
threats to security. 

Mirrored in this fascinating drama of a fractious friendship—and 
the televisual leap forward in dismantling the fortress of rigid hetero- 
sexuality that Superman traditionally safeguards—is Clark’s impossible 
love for the Native girl. Kyla is a sacrificial victim who dies defending 
the caves and Clark’s secret identity, which she correctly gleans from 
the petroglyphs. Her tragic death—she ‘skinwalks’ into a wolf, confronts 
Lionel, and is mortally wounded in her escape—furnishes a cathartic 
conclusion to the young couple’s forbidden love; but killing her off 
allows Clark to perform the tricky manoeuvre of inhabiting the myth 
of Naman while disavowing the Native other, who represents the double 
threat of a mutant terrorist and the monstrous feminine. His role in the 
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Kawatche dispute ultimately sanctions the colonial myth he is reluctant 
to adopt for himself.!! 

In this regard, ‘Skinwalker’ opens a third interest, another way 
of thinking about conflicts that cannot be closeted within the caves’ 
origin story. The episode engages immediate geopolitics through Clark’s 
conflicted friendship with Lana, who lingers on the margins of his affair 
with Kyla. Just as Kyla is unavailable to Clark because of her Native and 
monstrous status, Lana is unavailable in a genre in which true love is 
forbidden to the protagonist, in this case until Clark masters his powers 
and is mature enough to commit to the responsibilities of being both 
Superman and Lois Lane’s (Erica Durance) life partner. At this moment 
in the series Lana is dating the former quarterback of the Smallville 
Crows, Whitney Fordman (Eric Johnson), who after graduation joins the 
Marines to fight terrorist threats against American interests. The final 
scene of ‘Skinwalker’ sets up new dramatic and ideological tensions: just 
minutes after Kyla’s death, Lana breaks the news to Clark that Whitney 
is missing in action while stationed in Indonesia. Clark’s is the first 
shoulder she cries on. The scene sets up the next episode, ‘Visage’ (14 
January 2003), which takes as its subject the return of soldiers suffering 
with PTSD. While the show cannot address directly assaults upon 
military heroism at a time when flag-draped caskets were beginning to 
arrive on American soil, it does so indirectly through Clark’s struggle 
to reconcile his ambiguous status as a saviour and an alien invader in 
relation to Whitney’s career as a war veteran. 

As a football star and fallen soldier, Whitney incarnates the kind of 
normative heroism that is irresistible to the home-coming queen Lana 
but withheld from the perforce retiring Clark. The ideological potential of 
the Whiney/Lana/Clark triad is amplified, however, through a potentially 
subversive form of lesbian spectatorship. Some backstory is required. 
The first-season episode ‘X-Ray’ (6 November 2001), which introduces 
Clark to his new ability to see through objects (including Lana’s towel 
in the locker room), explores the nature of friendships among girls 
organized in a hierarchy of beauty and popularity. The mousey Tina 
Greer (Lizzy Caplan), who is secretly a shape-shifting meteor freak, 
becomes jealous of Lana’s ‘perfect life,’ and plots to kill and replace 
her. Clark foils the plan and Tina is committed to Smallville's psychiatric 
hospital, Belle Reve. In ‘Visage,’ Tina concludes that she is actually in 


' The dominant culture’s appropriation of Kawatche heritage continues 
in the third-season episode ‘Talisman’ (5 May 2004), which involves a 
Kawatche youth who mistakenly claims the Naman identity for himself 
after temporarily acquiring Clark’s powers. 
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love with Lana. She escapes and assumes Whitney’s identity. But overly 
sensitive to Lana’s emotional needs, the war hero is a suspiciously perfect 
partner for Lana. When Clark circumvents Tina’s plot to marry Lana, 
the shape-shifter impersonates Lana’s new saviour, who reveals ‘his’ 
love for her. Enveloped in the simmering lesbian implications of the 
storyline and the effeminization of these all-American heroes, Whitney’s 
image becomes entangled in the threatening world of meteor freaks that 
envelopes Clark’s own ontological struggles as a superpowered alien 
living secretly among humanity. As Kustritz relates, ‘Tina’s abilities 
and the war in “Indonesia” present clear parallels with post-9/11 fears 
regarding the possibility of an enemy capable of penetrating American 
borders, infiltrating the country, undetected’ (7). Just as ‘Clex’ vouchsafes 
the inefficacy of masculine heroism in teen melodrama (Shimpach, 
31), the gender-bending implications of Whitney’s return further assail 
the heteronormative order encompassing Superman and the American 
military-football complex. Circulating alongside the kinds of SF military 
films examined in ‘Battling Babylon,’ Smallville occasions through 
the dramas surrounding Whitney’s death and Clark’s interventions 
in Kawatche culture an oblique emotional and politically charged 
commentary on the contemporary alien invasion of the Middle East: 
the narratives of salvation that validate the periodic return to the cradle 
of civilization are sublimated into Clark’s conflicted feelings about his 
own cultural origins in the battle to possess and control Native North 
American cultural heritage. 

The Kawatche Caves remain an important touchstone for Clark’s 
evolution in subsequent seasons. To this end, the producers resurrected 
another artefact from the Superman franchise to help Clark: Christopher 
Reeve, whose ‘star persona functions forcefully as a legitimizing force’ 
in the series (Ndalianis, 2011, 76).!? Reeve plays Paleo-SETI investigator 
Dr. Virgil Swann, who founded at the time of the meteor shower a 
secret society of wealthy socialites (including Lionel Luthor) called 
‘Veritas,’ an organization devoted to investigating the prophecy of the 
return of an extra-terrestrial figure known as ‘The Traveller.’ In the 
second-season episode ‘Rosetta’ (25 February 2003), the caves come 
back into play by downloading the Kryptonian language into Clark’s 
consciousness when he inserts the octagonal key (recovered from Lex 
by Martha Kent [‘Insurgence,’ 21 January 2003]) into the niche on 
the wall. Accidentally burning a Kryptonian symbol on his barn door, 


12 The season-two DVD release includes the short feature ‘Christopher Reeve: 
The Man of Steel,’ which commemorates Reeve’s contribution to the role 
and his passing of the torch to Tom Welling. 
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Clark attracts the attention of Swann, who shares with his protégé 
a cryptic message broadcast from Clark’s spaceship: ‘This is Kal-El of 
Krypton, our infant son and our last hope. Please protect him and 
deliver him from evil.’ The message also holds a potentially sinister 
meaning for Clark: ‘On this third planet from this star Sol you will be 
a god among men. They are a flawed race. Rule them with strength. 
This is where your greatness lies.’ Sent in the form of a prayer, the 
transmission from his Kryptonian father Jor-El (voiced by Terence 
Stamp) echoes the Naman legend, which the ever-sensitive Clark 
misinterprets as his destiny to conquer.!* Reeve-as-Swann invites Clark 
to consider the nature of power, morality and responsibility in a world 
where choices seem preordained and the Naman/Sageeth dynamic has 
the potential to become inverted—both palpable sources of anxiety for 
the superhero in training. As an alien invader, Clark must continually, 
melodramatically engage his threatening difference in a decade-long 
struggle to understand what it means to be a defender of truth, justice 
and ... other stuff. 

Leaping ahead to the final two seasons, Clark’s maturation into a 
journalist at the Daily Planet and his burgeoning attraction to Lois Lane 
take place against a background of black book projects designed to 
harness and manipulate the abilities of the young superheroes gathering 
around Clark. In this phase of Clark’s bildung, Smallville leverages the 
cultural capital of Superman mythology against the kinds of paranoid 
politics that compromise the very American Way that Clark is being 
groomed to defend. A benchmark moment in terms of Smallville's 
archaeo-politics is the two-part episode ‘Absolute Justice’ in season 
nine. Retconning the history of the Justice Society of America to align 
temporally with the Smallville universe, the episode recounts the JSA’s 
passing into obscurity in the 1970s after its members refused to cooperate 
with the government’s black ops organization ‘Checkmate.’ Illustrative 
of Smallville's rich DC Comics intertext,!* these golden age characters 
resurface to help the next generation embrace their vocational potential 
in a world sliding once again into the dangerous polarizations of power 
that delimited the JSA’s activities during the Cold War. In the episode, 
Dr. Fate teleports Clark to Carter Hall’s abandoned JSA museum. In a 
kind of comic book archaeology, Clark rummages through the dusty 
artefacts of the forgotten organization. He regards Flash’s Mercury 


13 On Clark’s guilt and its connection to Christian morality see Banks, 24-25; 
jagodzinski, 179-86; and Kozloff. 

14 According to Smallville Wiki approximately 60 DC Comics characters appear 
in the series. http://smallville.wikia.com/wiki/Absolute_Justice. 
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Figure 15. Smallville, ‘Absolute Justice’ 
(Warner Bros. Television, 2010). 


helmet, Green Lantern’s power battery, Hourman’s hourglass and Mr. 
Terrific’s ‘Fair Play’ weight belt. He lingers over Hawkgirl’s mace and 
cracked helmet, a reminder of the fatal blow that killed Hall’s beloved 
wife, Shayera. Framing Clark within the display case and then gazing 
upwards at a painting of the JSA team ranged around their boardroom 
table creates visual and emotional continuity between viewers, Clark 
and the defunct JSA project, nostalgic moments that resist within the 
culture of superheroism the politics of difference from which Smallville 
garners its storylines (cf. Huq). 

As in ‘Skinwalker,’ the final seasons of Smallville engage political 
themes through melodrama. In ‘Ultimate Justice,’ Dr. Fate tells Lois 
that ‘You are the one he will need; he is the one you will need [...] 
The saviour, the one who will heal us all, the sentient power.’ In the 
first episode of the final season, ‘Lazarus’ (24 September 2010), Lois 
accepts a promotion to the Daily Planet's African desk because she is 
afraid that a girlfriend will distract Clark from his greater calling. 
Concerned for her safety, the ever-suffering Clark accepts her decision 
with outward equanimity. The lovers are at an impasse. At once a 
sign of heroic stoicism, Superman has traditionally been wary of the 
kryptonite of romantic attraction and female agency (Farghaly, vii-xiv, 
2013b). As Umberto Eco unequivocally relates in his essay ‘The Myth 
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of Superman,’ marriage with Lois is a ‘step toward his death’ (18; cf. 
Collins). But in a television series that furnishes its diverse audience with 
strong female characters who, like its male protagonist, are empowered 
by their emotions, Smallville's hybrid action/SF/melodrama format clears 
a path for Clark and Lois to escape the genealogical snares threatening 
to mire the post-9/11 Superman in conservative gender politics. Karin 
Hirmer contends that as ‘a moral center, the All-American Girl for the 
All-American Hero,’ Smallville's Lois Lane is ‘largely involved in Clark’s 
eventual “becoming” (250, 252). Nadine Farghaly also points out that 
Lois’s journey of self-individuation parallels Clark’s, enabling her ‘to 
help create Earth’s greatest superhero’ (296, 2013a). Lois is thereby 
instrumental in resolving the problematic origin story scripted in the 
Kawatche petroglyphs. By demanding equal partnership with Naman, 
she tips the scales in the fight against Sageeth. 

In the episode ‘Shield’ (1 October 2010), archaeology furnishes a 
melodramatic context in which to reconcile romantic fatalism with 
audience expectations for gender equality. The episode sees Lois in Egypt 
covering a story on the discovery of a cache of artefacts dedicated to 
the goddess Isis. In the teaser Lois enters a tent and looks longingly at 
a papyrus record of the Egyptian queen and her husband Osiris. The 
camera refocuses on a shadowy figure outside the door. ‘They were 
star crossed lovers.’ The camera racks to a low-angle shot of Carter Hall 
stepping into the dusky light. ‘I guess you never know what fate has 
in store for you.’ Michael Shanks’s persona as Stargate SG-I's intrepid 
Daniel Jackson authorizes Hall’s sovereignty in an Orientalized domestic 
mise-en-scene of veiled women serving tea and bearing washing 
water. In this environment the archaeologist relates the story of Isis 
and Osiris, of the love that inspired the ancient queen to brave the 
terrors of the underworld in search of her husband. The Hall-mark 
of Hawkman’s own eternal romantic cycle of reincarnation with and 
separation from Shayera, the Egyptian myth helps Lois put aside her 
personal fears and embrace her destiny as Clark’s partner. ‘With every 
great relationship comes a great burden,’ Hall says, ‘and the strength 
to carry it [...] He can’t do it without you. You're his Shayera.” By 
bringing Lois to the emotional precipice, Hawkman offers a hopeful, 
romantic resolution to the political discord that destroyed his golden 
age dream of a better world. 

The trope of ‘star crossed lovers’ intersects with the larger story 
arc unfolding in season ten. The secondary narrative in ‘Shield’ 
concerns Jor-El’s warning to Clark that an apocalypse is at hand, that 
a ‘dark force’ (i.e. Darkseid) is rising with the power to turn his son’s 
self-doubts against him, rendering the Kryptonian the ultimate weapon 
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Figure 16. Smallville, ‘Shield’ (Warner Bros. Television, 2010). 


against his adoptive home. In an atmosphere of rising paranoia, the 
secret work of Checkmate garners constitutional legitimacy with the 
establishment of the Department of Domestic Security, which is tasked 
to enforce the new Vigilante Registration Act. An obvious analogue 
of the Department of Homeland Security and the Patriot Act, the 
DDS is accorded extraordinary powers of surveillance, rendition and 
interrogation (cf. Cole; Hart; and Schulhofer). Its first victim is Oliver 
Queen (aka ‘Green Arrow,’ played by Justin Hartley), who registers 
only to be detained and waterboarded in an attempt to learn the secret 
identities of his colleagues (‘Patriot,’ 19 November 2010). These tensions 
reach critical momentum in the final episode before the mid-season 
break, ‘Icarus’ (10 December 2010). In an episode in which Daily Planet 
employees are being screened for weapons, Clark proposes to Lois. Lois 
admires her engagement ring in front of a threat advisory notice. DDS 
agents ransack offices, kick in the front door of the Kent farm, and 
arrest Clark’s friends without warrant or charge. Daily Planet editor and 
vigilante sympathizer Tess Mercer (Cassidy Freeman) is warned by cub 
reporter Cat Grant (Keri Lynn Pratt) that ‘If you don’t get with the 
majority agenda soon, somebody’s going to notice.’ Under control of 
the DDS, television becomes a mass media platform for spreading fear 
and inciting violence against superheroes. Darkseid’s henchman, DDS 
chief Lt. Gen. Slade Wilson (Michael Hogan), issues a call to arms: 
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Figure 17. Smallville, ‘Icarus’ (Warner Bros. Television, 2010). 


‘Too many civilians have been left feeling unsafe in their own homes. 
Too many people have suffered, while too few vigilantes have been 
brought to justice. It’s time these terrorists paid for their crimes.’ Critical 
of the ways news media manufactures consent for aggressive foreign 
policies and national security, Smallville issues an implicit warning 
against governmental incursions upon the very liberties supposedly 
targeted by terrorist organizations (Leone and Anrig, 7-8). 

In ‘Icarus,’ Carter Hall undertakes one last mission as Hawkman: to 
save the world from Darkseid by saving Lois and Clark’s relationship. In 
the episode, Slade Wilson captures Lois after discovering her searching 
his office for evidence of Darkseid’s scheme to brainwash the American 
people. Hawkman rescues Lois but is stabbed in the back during the 
escape. Embraced in his flaming wings, they fall to the streets below. 
Dying, Hawkman affirms the revitalizing power of romance contained 
in the imagery of their fall, the immolation of Cupid and Icarus. Clark 
and Lois exchange a knowing glance when Hall with his final breath 
says, ‘You hold on to her, because there has to be a balance, Clark. We 
can’t do what we have to do with an emptiness in our heart [...] I’m 
sorry I won't be there to help you fight the darkness, but you have all 
the help you need.’ Though Hall’s death-bed speech encodes romantic 
attraction within the gendered binary of feeling/action, it nevertheless 
affirms Lois’s new destiny to fight injustice through active political and 
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Figure 18. Smallville, ‘Beacon’ (Warner Bros. Television, 2010). 


civic engagement alongside her partner. In a gesture that pays homage to 
Smallville’s active online community, Lois directs her vocational talents 
towards rallying support for vigilantes in print and social media in a 
plebiscite to decide the fate of the VRA (‘Beacon,’ 11 February 2011). 
The episode features Skype conversations of people supporting heroes 
as role models of responsible citizenship. The VRA is voted down in a 
show of solidarity that is instrumental in bolstering Clark’s confidence 
so that he can resist Darkseid’s corrupting influence. Empowered by 
the support of Lois and the community of citizens willing to set aside 
their fears of difference, Clark musters the courage to fly—cue the John 
Williams Superman theme—and catapults up, up and away to repel 
the planet Apokalips, the fiery version of Nibiru sent by Darkseid on 
a collision course with Earth (‘Finale,’ 13 May 2011). 

However spectacular and cathartic, the preordained conclusion of 
Clark’s journey prompts dedicated viewers to parse the ellipsis in Clark’s 
class presidency speech, the hesitation between ‘truth and justice’ and 
the ‘American Way.’ For the much-anticipated image of Superman 
policing the skies is certainly problematic for a series whose protagonist 
is grounded in real-world problems of corporate power, gender equity, 
civil rights and sexual preference in dialogue with its fan base. Series 
endings are often unsatisfactory, and in the finale Clark is simply 
returned to his native comic book habitat. His high school friend Chloe 
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Figure 19. Smallville, ‘Finale’ (Warner Bros. Television, 2011). 


Sullivan (Allison Mack) reads an issue of DC’s Smallville comic to her 
child at bedtime, a cute product placement advertisement for the DC/ 
WB’s bimonthly comic released between 2003 and 2004. But the way 
Smallville raises questions about the nature of responsible citizenship 
through media archaeology of its popular culture hero makes it difficult 
to reconcile Smallville's Clark Kent with his comic book progenitor. And 
we must remember, too, that any monument to the American Way in 
Smallville bears the scars of Kyla’s sacrifice of her life and her heritage 
to satisfy both the ontological demands of the Superman franchise and 
the epistemological tautology of ancient astronaut speculation from 
which the series remodels its protagonist. If, as Otto Friedrich puts it, 
‘One of the odd paradoxes about Superman [...] [is] that while he is a 
hero of nostalgia, the constant changes in his character keep destroying 
the qualities that make him an object of nostalgia’ (74), then Smallville's 
contribution to Superman lore is that it demands rigorous examination of 
the nature of heroism at the nexus of adolescent dramas of individuation 
and civic engagement. 

The final section of this study, ‘Cyborg Sites,’ entertains similar 
questions about origins and endings in Ronald Moore’s Battlestar Galactica 
and Ridley Scott’s Prometheus. Both narratives are structured on a search 
for a mythical home world by following archaeological breadcrumbs 
scattered across the cosmos; both trouble origins through the cyborgs 
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along for the ride. In each, material culture is a sign system for 
understanding the shared, embodied experience of materiality in time. 
Like Smallville, these SFFTV artefacts manufacture ‘mythical narrative[s] 
of perpetual self-renewal’ (Hantke, 2012, 389) for franchises that 
ultimately cannot reconcile desires for stable futures with the politics 
of origin. For the cyborg is always wary of such human endeavours. 


Part 3 


Cyborg Sites: The Case of 
A.I. Artificial Intelligence 


Perhaps the SF of this era of cybernetics and hyperreality will 
only be able to attempt to ‘artificially’ resurrect the ‘historical’ 
worlds of the past, trying to reconstruct in vitro and down to 
its tiniest details the various episodes of bygone days: events, 
persons, defunct ideologies—all now empty of meaning and of 
their original essence, but hypnotic with retrospective truth. 

Jean Baudrillard! 


The ones who made us are always looking for the ones who 
made them. 


Gigolo Joe 


In her discussion of 2001: A Space Odyssey, Zoé Sofia argues that the 
enigmatic appearance of the Star Child marks the completion of an 
evolutionary life cycle that began with humanity’s first encounter 
with technology and culminates in an embodied fusion with it. A 
‘biomechanism, a luminous creature of special effects technologies, a 
cyborg capable of living unaided in space,’ the embryonic astronaut, 
she says, is a curious amalgamation of material science and political 
mediation, a ‘“special effect” of a cultural dreamwork which displaces 
attention from the tools of extermination and onto the fetal signifier of 
extinction itself’ (52, 54). Having joined the waltz of time that began with 
Moon-Watcher’s euphoric bone toss across time and space, it is unclear 


! Baudrillard, 1991, 310. 
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whether this being conceived by the forces that delivered David Bowman 
beyond the infinite has returned to save or destroy its birthplace, or has 
some other, altogether unfathomable alien purpose. Suspending discrete 
chronometric categories of past, present and future, the cyborg actor is 
instead a figure for contemplating the (often destructive) epistemological 
directives of our technocratic culture. 

From a disciplinary perspective, Stanford archaeologist Michael 
Shanks also appreciates the cyborg’s composite identity in the organic, 
material and social worlds. Like the Star Child, the cyborg is a poignant 
signifier of mutability. The ‘decay of the artefact,’ he asserts, ‘is a token 
of the human condition. The fragment, the mutilated and incomplete 
thing from the past, brings a sense of life struggling with time: death 
and decay await us all, people and objects alike. In common we have our 
materiality’ (Pearson and Shanks, 93). This syncretic view of a life cycle 
that envelopes things and people raises, he says, the haunting ‘spectre 
of the cyborg,’ the ‘epistemological threat [...] [that if] the object world 
is collapsed into the social world [...] it might appear that objective 
standards of truth are lost and relativism results’ (98). The archaeologist 
asserts, ‘We have always been cyborgs,’ a revision of Donna Haraway’s 
radical position that ‘we are cyborgs’ (150) 


rooted in the argument and evidence for the coevolution of culture 
and biology, that for as long as we have been our human species, 
and probably before that, (material) culture and biology have been 
part of the same evolutionary process. Given also the duality of 
structure, the way an action such as making is distributed through 
socio-cultural structures, past and future, people have always 
been embroiled in mixtures of material and immaterial forms 
and systems. With respect therefore to both people and things, 
we should adopt a relational, distributed ontology. Connections, 
internal relations, make an artifact or person what they are; we 
find ourselves in others. People have always been prosthetic beings, 
sharing their agency with others, with things and processes beyond 
them. We have always been cyborgs—hybrid beings, human- 
machines. (Olsen et al., 191) 


Shanks’s reflexive archaeological programme thereby extends the cyborg 
debate from engineering, biopower, environmentalism, animal rights 
and gender politics to the material and historical conditions in which 
these technological and social issues circulate. 

This introduction to ‘Cyborg Sites’ takes the form of a case study: an 
examination of the collapse of the organic and the material in Steven 
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Spielberg’s A.I. Artificial Intelligence (2001), a reading that exposes the 
director’s outwardly nostalgic remediation of the Pinocchio myth? to 
the kinds of critical questions Shanks asks about the shared life cycle 
encompassing people and objects. The story chronicles the travails of 
David, an artificial being who wants to be made into a real boy so that 
his mother will return his (programmed) love for her. The film’s tag 
line ‘His love is real, but he is not’ encapsulates the central dilemma 
for a feeling machine. David is positioned at the heart of ontological 
debates about the nature of reality in an age of advanced bio-medical 
and reproductive technology falling inexorably into an apocalyptic future 
in which humanity is survived and remembered by its post-human 
offspring, who excavate in the far-flung future the ruined mise-en- 
scene of the film and the mise-en-abyme of David’s idyllic memories 
of his mother. 

The sense of déjà vu evoked by Spielberg’s cyborg returning to 
his birthplace arises in part from A.I.’s origin story. After decades of 
wanting to adapt into a feature film Brian Aldiss’s story ‘Supertoys Last 
All Sumer Long’ (1968), for which Kubrick bought the rights in 1983 
(Loren, 211), Kubrick asked Spielberg in 1995 to complete the project.? 
Kubrick’s main obstacle was that cinematic technology lagged behind his 
vision of a realistic cyborg character. Kubrick’s legacy to Spielberg, whose 
Jurassic Park (1993) convinced the elder director that an artificial actor 
was possible, is a film that deals explicitly with the problems of what 
happens when technology catches up with our dreams, when film is itself 
symptomatic of the cascading social trauma A.I. explores through the 
trials of David and his cyborg friends. Like 2001, the bio-material figure 
of the cyborg in A.J. articulates complex relationships between memory 
and extinction. A.I. chronicles two extermination events, two ways of 
experiencing archaeological time. The first is through the artificial boy 
himself, who represents the end of fertility in a world collapsing into 
environmental unsustainability. We experience with David the imagined 
joys and the real horrors of artificial people in a world whose social 
structures are delimited by its strictures on biological reproduction. We 
are then abruptly cast like David Bowman into a 2,000-year proleptic leap 
into a world in which we are survived by artificial life forms who glean 
an ironic past through the artificial boy’s memory and his interaction 
with his ‘mother,’ whom the aliens clone from a surviving strand of 


2 Cf. Morrissey on Spielberg’s adaptation of the Pinocchio story. 

3 Elaborate concept drawings by Chris Baker and facsimiles of Kubrick’s 
production notes and treatments have recently been made available in a 
folio volume (Harlan and Struthers). 
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her hair. In the short resurrection scene with which the film concludes, 
the narrative folds back onto itself as we watch, like Bowman regarding 
his own death bed, the imagined incarnations of our future selves 
rummaging among the shards of their long-forgotten origins, which is 
to say our imminent future stored in the memories of artificial beings. 

These distinct epochs pivot upon a geographically and historically 
specific image of ruin. Released in June 2001, the film is itself an 
archaeological record of the future it documents fictionally. Flyover 
scenes of the ruined Twin Towers rising out of a flooded and uninhab- 
itable Eastern Seaboard are the dystopic analogue of cyborg struggles for 
actualization. While the visual reference of the WTC in ruins just a few 
months prior to 9/11 is entirely coincidental with the attacks, it is, like 
the beached Statue of Liberty in Planet of the Apes, a prognostic image, 
an archaeology of the future. The towers are poignant reminders of the 
entropic forces that consign the lessons of global sprawl to the watery 
depths. A.J. makes us remember (and in a sense pre-remember) through 
the figures of David and the Love Mecha Gigolo Joe (Jude Law) that 
this site of corporate control is a beacon sent from a post-apocalyptic 
future that draws humans and objects together, the cyborg world looming 
just beyond the horizon. Like the Forbidden Zone in Planet of the Apes, 
the Restricted Zone for Mechas holds the truth about the origins of a 
species born out of the disasters wrought by global capitalism. Though 
drowned—and later frozen—the Twin Towers remain perfect mirrors of 
each other, indifferent and closed off from the globalized world order 
from which they were conceived, a perfect singularity that holds in the 
balance David's faith in his uniqueness and the fatal knowledge that he 
is one of the many simulacral boys available to fulfil Monica Swinton’s 
(Frances O’Connor) emotional void. The site of origin is the end of a 
worldview that David dissimulates and ultimately survives physically 
and emotionally as a gift to the archaeologists of the future, the Super 
Mechas. From these ruins the co-evolution of biological and artificial 
life radiates: the Twin Towers are an ironic Ellis Island through which 
cyborgs emerge as un-naturalized citizens. 

The geopolitical complexion of David’s manufacture is dramatized 
in the film’s second act, which concerns his quest to become a real 
boy after Monica abandons him in the woods. Accompanied by Gigolo 
Joe, who chaperones the child through the world of experience and 
human-Mecha relations, David’s voyage is an odyssey that leads him 
back to his birthplace, Dr. Hobby’s (William Hurt) android factory, 
Cybertronics in Manhattan. Never dissuaded from his desire to be real— 
which seems to be an unforeseen consequence of his programming as 
a mother-loving son—David is an innocent who cannot look directly 
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or intelligibly like Gigolo Joe upon the cruelties latent in his function 
as a surrogate child. Instead, like a ‘real’ boy, David internalizes the 
oppressive nature of human attachments in his own desires for his 
mother to reciprocate his unconditional love for her. From an archaeo- 
logical perspective, two related scenes expose David to what Despina 
Kakoudaki characterizes as the ‘nihilistic tendencies’ devolving from 
David’s ontological dilemma that he is manufactured but psychologically 
indistinguishable from a real boy (186). His crisis epitomizes the tension 
between what she calls the ‘paranoid’ and ‘performative’ models of 
cyborg narrative: 


If paranoia inspires storylines that depend on stable definitions of 
human and nonhuman and showcase the disruptions that emerge 
when one does not police these definitions adequately, in stories 
that engage forms of performativity the search to define the human 
appears as a more ambiguous and open-ended process that often 
returns to insights about the arbitrariness of distinctions. (175) 


In A.J. these storylines merge at a site-specific location. The group 
stumbles across an uncanny scene: a midden heap of robotic parts left 
to bait runaway Mechas for cannon fodder in Lord Johnson-Johnson’s 
(Brendan Gleeson) carnival show, ‘Flesh Fair.’ In one of the film’s 
most pitiful sequences, outmoded Mechas rummage through cast-off 
appendages, looking for prosthetic replacements for their worn bodies. 
Here David is exposed to the social as well as material conditions of his 
kind. Images of fear, slavery and service to human needs and desires 
are cast onto artificial others: nannies and doctors, construction workers 
and cooks. As a child, David cannot reconcile his manufacture with 
their fragmentary existence, their parody of assembly-line production, 
this anti-teleology of progress that is literally in his cybernetic DNA but 
incompatible with his faith in the superiority of humans that governs 
his insistent sense of his own uniqueness as a loving son. Fittingly, it 
is here that he encounters Gigolo Joe, a character defined by his very 
name for a human need that has outlasted, it seems, human ability. 
Like humans, Mechas are subject to a murderous symbolic order that 
seeks perfection beyond death. As a visible sign of human entropy cast 
into terms of the cyborg other, the cybernetic boneyard attempts but 
ultimately fails to maintain the distinction between object and subject. 
As Michael Shanks reminds us, our performances of selfhood reveal 
that ‘in common we have our materiality’ (1998, 19). 

The material politics of the film are most affective in the scene of 
androids helping one another survive by scavenging. Acting according 
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to what appears to be their own desire to save each other beyond 
the dictates of programmed service to humans bears the hallmark of 
a species evolving towards self-individuation, an ironic genesis at the 
site of decay that serves the sinister purpose of gathering subjects for 
torture and dismemberment at Flesh Fair. The ultimate scavenger of 
society’s detritus, Lord Johnson-Johnson is a scrap dealer who orches- 
trates a spectacle of marginality from the margins, a sensational 
paratextual arena of the politics of replication far away from the 
tranquil domestic rituals of the Swintons’ comfortable suburban 
life. The point behind these ‘grotesquely dramatic enactments 
of abjection’ is to ‘maintain the boundaries of the human, [to] 
separate the non-human where it threatens to compromise these 
borders’ (Loren, 224). But David’s presence—his performance of 
childhood innocence—ultimately undermines the social iniquities 
that Flesh Fair purports to address. The crowd (mis)recognizes David 
as a child, which allows the party to escape, dispersing the cyborg 
thereafter into the social world. The David simulation has at this 
moment obliterated the original by standing in for all children. In 
this regard, the carnival is transformed into an exhibition, a freak 
show that shares its genealogy with World’s Fairs and expositions 
of technology. In his backward-looking desire to recover the human 
from the machine, Lord Johnson-Johnson ironically orchestrates a 
pageant of material progress from which the cyborg may recognise, 
claim and ultimately reject its own origins. 

This exhibitionary sensibility resurfaces when the friends fly to 
Cybertronics headquarters. In the laboratory of Dr. Hobby, David 
encounters himself, one of many identical artificial boys created in the 
image of Dr. Hobby’s lost son for every couple who has lost theirs. This 
has disastrous consequences for David’s psyche, which cannot reconcile 
his hard-wired love for his mother with the ontological condition of 
replication. When David destroys David in a re-enactment of Cain’s 
murder of Abel to secure his mother’s love for himself, he unsuccessfully 
tries to escape the entropic logic of the Twin Towers that still stand as 
the ruling paradigm of his purpose and identity. David has come to the 
point in his existential journey in which he is confronted, like many 
people, with the realization that ‘the danger of human-likeness revolves 
around what the copy reveals: that there is no certainty in the original’ 
(Kakoudaki, 185). David murdering David by striking off his head with 
a lamp is an inherently futile attempt at self-actualization reminiscent 
of Flesh Fair’s entertaining destruction of objects that threaten Lord 
Johnson-Johnson’s paranoid definition of (the organic) self. In the case 
of A.I. this dismemberment precipitates David’s self-murder by throwing 
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himself into the ocean encircling Cybertronics and the Twin Towers. 
David’s suicide marks the limits of his struggle to imagine utopian 
otherness in a world in which the reality principle has become overrun 
by its own simulations. The ‘personal’ tragedy for David is that love 
itself is a simulation, such that the object of his affection, his mother, 
can only be returned to him as a figment of simulation technology. 
Jumping into the watery oblivion represents the failure of the symbolic 
order to transcend the horror of replication that he, unlike real people, 
must accept as a condition of his life. 

The third act, which features the return of the Super Mechas to the 
frozen wasteland of New York City, their awakening of David and Teddy, 
and the reanimation of Monica, shifts from one version of the future 
to another, from one SF fabula to another. For an audience perhaps as 
traumatized as the attendees of Flesh Fair by the film’s spectacles of 
child abuse, the wistfully hopeful fairy tale extended to David in the 
final act is nostalgic at best and sentimental at worst. After hearing 
the long-awaited words ʻI love you’ from his mother, David falls asleep 
to Ben Kingsley’s soothing voiceover, a promise that he is drifting 
‘to that place where dreams are born.’ With their advanced cloning 
technology, the Super Mechas rescue David from the frozen symbolic 
order only to re-establish the utopian myth of transformation incarnate 
in the Pinocchio story. Spielberg’s sadly comforting, yet ultimately 
misremembered past conjured from David’s fairy tale dreams of maternal 
devotion holds out two distinct conclusions, two discrete interpre- 
tations that correspond in broad strokes with the futures of simulation 
propounded by Jean Baudrillard and Donna Haraway. In ‘Simulacra and 
Science Fiction,’ Baudrillard argues that the era of hyperreality signals 
the ‘end of SF.’ In the cyber age 


it is the real which has become the pretext of the model in a world 
governed by the principle of simulation. And, paradoxically, it is 
the real which has become our true utopia—but a utopia that is 
no longer a possibility, a utopia we can do no more than dream 
about, like a lost object [...] We can no longer imagine other 
universes; and the gift of transcendence has been taken from us 
as well. (311, 310) 


The Super Mechas, yearning for their own origins, entrust their desires 
for historical certainty in their human forebears. The cultural conditions 
in which the referent is lost to nostalgia in a sea of hyper-mediated signs 
is the malaise the Super Mechas share with David. Their ‘lost object’ 
is humanity itself, whose reality principle lay in a half-remembered 
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fairy tale, the imagined powers of the Blue Fairy refracted through the 
tangled circuitry of a cyber boy’s child-like mind. 

But if, like Lord Johnson-Johnson, Baudrillard attempts to close the 
door on the cyborg future, then Haraway opens another onto a new 
frontier beyond the ‘awful apocalyptic telos of the West’s escalating 
dominations of abstract individualism’ (150-51) that the fearful figure 
of loss of human agency holds for Baudrillard. According to Istvan 
Csicsery-Ronay, for Haraway SF affords ‘the necessary hopefulness that 
comes with knowing that neither the initial conditions (the origin) nor 
the outcome (the apocalypse) of any process, no matter how highly 
rationalized, can be determined’ (1991, 394). This perspective also 
informs the cyborg archaeologists’ reading of the bygone Anthropocene. 
As in 2001 (and Battlestar Galactica), the appearance of these cyborg beings 
is the climax of a vast home voyage, a nostos. Their interpretation of 
what they uncover is inseparable from the material and technological 
conditions of their very composition. Instead of Baudrillardian harbingers 
of apocalypse they appear as emancipatory figures, drawing from David 
traces of a hope that seems to have survived as a condition of his cyborg 
identity. Immortality—the denial of death—that fuels the human desire 
for progress is moot for them. While interested in origins, they are 
beyond death, implying that they are not beholden to myths of origin 
and can thereby, as Haraway states in her ‘Manifesto,’ thrive ‘outside 
salvation history’ (66) and the totalizing mythology that ‘legitimates 
the patriarchal, capitalist, heterosexist quest for reunion with a Mother 
Nature it was alienated from at The Origin’ (Csicsery-Ronay, 1991, 397). 

These post-human beings embody what is for Baudrillard and 
Haraway SF’s social vocation, communication (Csicsery-Ronay, 1991, 
389). They are in fact rendered as communication. They encounter in 
David a version of humanity that has as its lost origin the emotional 
investment in sharing, a reiteration of cyborg compassion enacted at Lord 
Johnson-Johnson’s midden site. Clearly nostalgic for a lost age survived 
by an artefact crafted to fulfil a human need, the Super Mechas are 
spellbound by David’s utopian drives. They retain the hopeless wish to 
commune with beings displaced by the ersatz experiences conjured from 
the boy’s programming. Their desire for the lost humans—‘certainly 
human beings must be the key to the mysteries of existence’—is 
articulated in a manner of speech that is physically awkward for beings 
who retain only animated skeuomorphic traces of human facial features. 
The process of recollection—here through archaeological re-collection— 
is always contingent and fluid. The critique of human relationships in 
the global capitalist state in the final scenes is framed by archaeologists 
of the future, who, like biological television sets, communicate through 
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Figure 20. A.I. Artificial Intelligence (Warner Bros., 2001). 


images and sounds projected onto and through their bodies. Community 
is created when these aliens join hands and share their knowledge in a 
way that replicates in kind through cinematic imagery the familial logic 
programmed into—but ultimately withheld from—David. The Super 
Mechas are a network, an assemblage in a new set of cultural and 
technological relations: the dreams of human connection are realized in 
these beings, the dream of David’s purpose to love his mother. The film 
thereby returns the future to the ‘precession’ of simulacra and cleanses 
it of the horrors it once held for their cyborg ancestors. 

Ultimately the film does not and cannot offer any definitive answer 
as to what these future artificial people learn from their excavations 
of a material world coeval with David’s memories and dreams. All we 
truly know lies within the diegetic realm of the film wherein Gigolo 
Joe’s prophetic words come true: ‘We are suffering for the mistakes they 
made because, when the end comes, all that will be left is us.’ Can the 
Super Mechas understand the irony of David’s idyll? Do they watch with 
pity or detached interest? While answers are not readily forthcoming, 
it seems clear that their empathetic abilities forecast the revolutionary 
energy Haraway ascribes to the cyborg. For Spielberg’s cyborgs are also 
filmmakers who produce from David’s memories a short feature charac- 
terized by ‘retold stories [...] that reverse and displace the hierarchical 
dualisms of naturalized identities [...] [by subverting the] central myths 
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of origin of Western culture’ (175). The Super Mechas embody if they 
do not explicitly name the ‘condition of freedom from the illegitimate 
categories of “nature” (race, gender, species, kingdom)—a freedom that 
can only emerge with the destruction of those rationalities and of the 
mythologies of essential identity’ (Csicsery-Ronay, 1991, 396). While 
certainly revisionist, the cyborg history in A.J. transcends the destructive 
mythologies of essentialism incarnate in origins by exposing origins 
not just to their apocalyptic finale but to a utopian frontier in which 
apocalypse is a revolutionary rather than world-ending force. A.I. realizes 
Michael Shanks’s prognostication that archaeology is the preeminent 
science in the cyborg age, because the cyborg cannot dissociate object 
and subject. The Super Mechas offer a version of cyborg storytelling 
that questions the binaries of the real and unreal, the self and other, 
gesturing towards a narrative model that, as Lisa Yaszek relates, ‘marshals 
other representational strategies that undermine the tragic or ironically 
detached tendencies of postmodern writing itself, replacing them with 
narrative trajectories that end toward a certain cautious hopefulness’ 
(2002, 15). 

It is certainly arguable that the Super Mechas fall entirely within the 
purview of Haraway’s cyborg canon, yet they do exhibit a genealogical 
tendency towards the transformation of subject/object into an archaeo- 
logical practice that challenges even as it aesthetically mirrors the 
political instabilities of the world they observe through David. David 
is a found object lost in time by aliens whose physicality, which is the 
very source of David’s anxieties about the nature of reality, is their 
triumph over the discourse of objectification. Having evolved beyond the 
historical and material conditions that make fairy tales necessary forms 
of narrative closure for David—and for we human spectators of our 
future selves—Spielberg’s archaeologists accord partial liberation from 
David’s decidedly human tragedy, his fatal attraction to origins and ends. 

In the chapters that follow, the cyborg offspring of space-faring 
humanity—namely the Cylons and another David—likewise embark on 
existential journeys through archaeological investigations of their origins 
in human technology, excavations that expose the material conditions of 
the cyborg birth to the politics of simulation in which we are constantly 
remaking and unmaking ourselves. Like those in A.I., archaeological 
expeditions in Battlestar Galactica and Prometheus uncover ironic origins 
from which to create alternate archaeologies of the future, which is 
to say, disruptive histories of our current geopolitical investments in 
apocalyptic teleology and technology. 


Chapter 7 


Battlestar Galactica 


There are those who believe that life here began out there, far 
across the universe, with tribes of humans who may have been 
the forefathers of the Egyptians, or the Toltecs, or the Mayans 
[...] Some believe that there may yet be brothers of man who 
even now fight to survive somewhere beyond the heavens. 


Opening narration, Battlestar Galactica (1978-79) 


What is crucial to such a vision of the future is the belief that 
we must not only change the narratives of our histories, but 
transform our sense of what it means to live, to be, in other 
times and different spaces, both human and historical. 


Homi Bhabha! 


The opening sequences of the Battlestar Galactica miniseries are steeped 
in dramatic irony (2003-09; 8 December 2003). On the very day 
the eponymous Colonial vessel is scheduled to be decommissioned 
and turned into a Cylon War museum, ‘humanity’s children’ destroy 
Armistice Station and decimate the Twelve Colonies. The first shot 
aboard Galactica is evocative of this irony. In an elaborate three-and-a- 
half-minute continuous take, the audience is taken on a video tour of the 
battlestar. We join a news crew documenting a group of dignitaries being 
led by a Cylon sleeper agent, Aaron Doral (Matthew Bennett). Doral calls 
attention to Galactica’s gritty, old-fashioned functionality, to things that 
seem ‘antiquated to modern eyes, phones with chords, awkward manual 


A version of this chapter was originally published as ‘Does all this have to 
happen again? Excavating Heritage in Battlestar Galactica’ in Science Fiction Film 
and Television 7.1 (2014), 1-29. 

l! Bhabha, 256. 
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valves, computers that barely deserve the name.’ Galactica is, he says, ‘a 
reminder of a time when we were so frightened by our enemies that 
we literally looked backward for protection.’ The clunky artefact of the 
Cylon Wars contrasts sharply with the sleek CGI Cylon centurions and 
the ethereal back-lit, runway model aura of Model Six (Tricia Helfer) on 
Armistice Station. The viewer is thus positioned within this long take at a 
critical moment of temporal fragmentation, signalled by the material and 
televisual conditions of the antagonists’ distinct environments. 

Foregrounding the materiality of BSG’s mise-en-scene, the sequence 
also alludes to the ways the show registers political tension through 
historical discourse. Appearing three times in the shot, Commander 
William Adama (Edward James Olmos) plays a crucial role in this 
meta-historical spectacle. He practises a speech for the decommis- 
sioning ceremony, an event that also marks his retirement. ‘The Cylon 
War is long over, yet we must not forget the reasons why,’ he begins, 
before being interrupted by Kara ‘Starbuck’ Thrace (Katee Sackhoff) 
jogging through the crowded passageways. After a short exchange, he 
starts again, but the camera pans to a new point of interest before we 
can hear any more. He reappears twice more in the shot; twice more 
he repeats the phrase. It is significant that Adama cannot answer the 
question he raises about remembrance on the day his ship is due to 
become a heritage site. The ‘reasons why’ hang ominously over the 
miniseries and provide an ethical context for the episodes that follow. 
Later at the ceremony, he initially frames his speech within well-worn 
patriotic platitudes; ‘The Cylon War is long over,’ he says, ‘yet we must 
not forget the reasons why so many sacrificed so much in the cause of 
freedom.’ The commander pauses at this point. Haunted by the memory 
of a son lost in the service, he continues off-script: 


Sometimes the cost is too high. You know, when we fought the 
Cylons, we did it to save ourselves from extinction. But we never 
answered the question ‘Why?’ Why are we as a people worth 
saving? We still commit murder because of greed and spite and 
jealousy, and we still visit all of our sins upon our children. We 
refuse to accept responsibility for anything that we’ve done, like 
we did with the Cylons. We decided to play God, create life. And 
when that life turned against us, we comforted ourselves in the 
knowledge that it really wasn’t our fault, not really. You cannot 
play God then wash your hands of the things that you’ve created. 
Sooner or later, the day comes when you can’t hide from the things 
that you’ve done any more. 
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Adama’s last act as a battlestar commander is a surprising one. He and 
his ship are relics of the war, but as a matter of public record Adama 
troubles Galactica’s conscription into the flagship of Colonial heritage. 
After the Cylon attack, humanity’s refugees will ‘look backward’ for 
protection in Galactica’s guns, but their survival will also require the 
battlestar-museum to negotiate its embattled history with the Cylons. 

This chapter argues that BSG’s central story arc of finding Earth is 
deeply immured in the material conditions and politics of remembrance. 
While reminiscent of the epic home voyages of Exodus? and the Odyssey— 
and equally reminiscent of the original series’ search for the lost 13th tribe 
taken from Mormon beliefs and history—the fabula of Galactica’s journey 
is also an exploration through the space-time of archaeological sites. On 
the verge of a diaspora, the crew of Galactica and its Cylon antagonists 
are poised at a moment of cultural transformation, in which, to borrow 
from Homi Bhabha, the ‘natural(ized), unifying discourse of nation, 
peoples, or authentic folk tradition, those embedded myths of culture’s 
particularity, cannot be readily referenced’ (439). Material artefacts serve 
a complex diegetic purpose in BSG. At once chapters in the story of the 
home voyage, they also signal the deeper cultural codes and ideological 
conditions embedded within the heritage beliefs that the characters must 
navigate in their difficult journey to peaceful co-existence. 

This journey will require new schema for interpreting the archaeo- 
logical remains that line the route to Earth. While executive producer 
Ronald Moore is bound by the constraints imposed by a medium that 
requires the obfuscation of certain details in order to spin out the story 
arc over four seasons, there is nonetheless a coherence in obfuscation that 
I argue is broadly archaeological in nature. In BSG, archaeological sites are 
places of assembly, contestation and ultimately critical reflection on the 
dangerous antagonisms and imperial politics that have brought humanity 
to the brink of extinction. Cylons and humans alike search for their 
origins, identity and even survival among the shards of material history. 
As a mode of cultural production with ideological commitments consti- 
tutive of the issues of culpability raised by Adama, archaeology plays a 
crucial role in both the physical and ethical dimensions of the journey to 
Earth. BSG creates through archaeological contestation the possibility of a 
future that is critical of the pernicious and partial chronotopes of progress 


2 Resisting the comparison to Exodus, Grace Dillon argues that the original 
BSG and Galactica 1980 are better understood through diaspora theory. She 
contends that the shows’ portrayal of an embattled people seeking and 
settling upon the ‘promised land’ (17) is an elaborate allegory of Regan-era 
economic imperialism. 
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and heritage exemplified in turning Galactica into a Cylon War museum 
(Liedl; Rizvi, 197), an act that perpetuates through commemoration the 
simmering hostility between the races. And if Moore has been successful 
in his plan to ‘comment on things that are happening in today’s society, 
from the war against terror to the question of what happens to people 
in the face of an unimaginable catastrophe’ (qtd. in Bassom, 12),* then 
BSG’s archaeological imagination is not simply a means to reanimate the 
mytho-religious environment of the original series, but a way of exposing 
it to the real-world geopolitical tensions that impress the BSG reboot with 
contemporary relevance for its viewership. 

The miniseries concludes with Adama announcing his plan to search 
for the distant ancestor of humanity described in the Sacred Scrolls, 
the enigmatic ‘Thirteenth Tribe’ who emigrated from Kobol and settled 
on Earth some 2,000 years before the remaining tribes left to form 
the Twelve Colonies (10 December 2003). Like many Colonials, Adama 
thinks that Earth is a myth, but draws upon the scriptural narrative in 
order to give the survivors hope of a friendly destination (E. Silverman, 
1991, 192). The irony of Galactica’s museumification is actualized in the 
fleet’s exodus into the depths of their mythic past. But here, too, irony 
bites, for what they discover completely undermines all sense of their 
origins. With the help of a rebel Cylon faction, a joint archaeological 
expedition finds in Earth’s irradiated soil material proof of their common 
ancestry, their common humanity in their shared materiality. Sifting 
through the detritus of the Thirteenth Tribe, each race is left to ponder 
its purpose and identity as agents of the kind of imperialist power that 
has led to cataclysms past and present. Over the course of the painful 
journey to Earth, Colonials and Cylons come to appreciate the artefacts 
they encounter as footprints of shared, bio-material existence. In this 
way, BSG patiently exposes an ‘archaeology of the future,’ a utopian 
possibility latent in humanity’s rediscovery of its deep-seated hybrid 
history with the Cylons. 

This sense of material, cultural and historical interconnection is 
signalled in a phrase repeated by humans and Cylons alike, ‘All this 
has happened before, and all this will happen again.’ These words are 
spoken first by the Model Two Cylon known as Leoben Conoy (Callum 


3 The numerous readings of BSG’s engagement with 9/11 and the war on 
terror include Dinello; Erickson; Johnson-Lewis; Leaver, 2008; McHenry; 
Melancon; Mulligan; Ott; Peters; Pinedo; and Rawle. 

4 E.g. ‘Flesh and Bone’ (25 February 2005), ‘The Hand of God’ (11 March 
2005), ‘Home: Part 2’ (26 August 2005), ‘Razor’ (24 November 2007), 
‘Revelations’ (13 June 2008), ‘No Exit’ (13 February 2009) and ‘Daybreak: 
Part 2, 3’ (20 March 2009). 
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Keith Rennie) in ‘Flesh and Bone’ (25 February 2005). Focusing on 
Kara’s interrogation and torture of the captured Cylon, who claims to 
have planted a nuclear warhead somewhere in the fleet, the episode 
is a shocking reminder of CIA waterboarding of Al-Qaeda suspects 
and the dehumanisation of prisoners at Abu Ghraib (Bassom, 74; 
cf. Johnson-Lewis, 24-25; Kind, 123-24; and Leaver, 2012, 133-34). 
Its grisly scenario notwithstanding, the episode represents the most 
intimate encounter between Cylons and Colonials to date in the series. 
As a torturer, Kara seeks truth by exposing the Cylon to his own 
physicality. She is astonished by what she finds, a grotesque parody 
of human weakness that feels pain and humiliation, has hunger and 
bleeds. If ‘you cut him open,’ she casually observes, ‘there’s blood, guts, 
the whole thing.’ Her dawning sense of their mutual fragility—she 
herself is nursing a broken leg—disrupts the formidable version of the 
evil machine-like ‘other’ she expects to find in the interrogation room. 
She becomes ‘unbalanced’ (Sharp, 71) as a consequence. The audience, 
too, is positioned within the torture, vis-a-vis a frontal shot taken from 
inside the water bucket into which Leoben’s head is thrust. The camera 
frames the moment within the very medium of torture, a disturbing 
perspective that compels the audience to bear witness to a cruel act. 
Disrupting the viewers’ normative cinematic relation to the subject, the 
camera manipulates any stable sympathies we might have for Colonial 
humanity, which is to say the biological side of the cyborg divide. 

Torture thus performs a critical cultural function. It establishes 
boundaries of inclusion and exclusion, civilization and savagery. But 
the barbarity of torture always threatens to destabilize and invert 
these binaries. Kara accuses Leoben of destroying her civilization, 
aware of the paradox that humans ‘frakked up’ by creating and then 
enslaving the Cylons in the first place. The problematic and ultimately 
self-referential logic of torturing a thing—in this case an artefact from 
humanity’s history—raises a pertinent question about the ways we 
acquire knowledge: what can objects signify beyond the possibilities of 
truth offered by the interrogator? 

Leoben’s torture, then, may be appreciated as an archaeological 
performance that connects contemporary images of war with finding the 
truth. Like torture, archaeology is a mode of truth-seeking that responds 
to the mutability of material existence. Sympathies emerge between 
archaeologist and artefact, between human and Cylon.’ In ‘Flesh and 
Bone’ we observe an individual Cylon struggling for being in time, an 


> Matthew Gumpert, 144-46, also explores the unstable nature of the 
human/Cylon binary in materialist terms. 
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alien concern for the virtually immortal cyborg. Having ventured beyond 
the range of his resurrection ship renders acute Leoben’s longing for 
spiritual transcendence beyond his physical existence. At this moment 
he is, like his interrogators, a material being defined through entropy.°® 
We see in Leoben the first instance of how, as Lewis Call relates, ‘Death 
establishes the possibility of meaning’ for the Cylons (85). And also for 
the Colonials, who begin, like Kara, to question the wisdom of received 
narratives of the material world. Both a meta-commentary on the war 
on terror and the construction of the alien other, ‘Flesh and Bone’ 
destabilizes through archaeological imagery the object/human categories 
upon which such distinctions are constructed. 

Bringing things and people into symmetry is the first step towards 
dismantling the categories of difference so deeply embedded in the 
Colonialist worldview. Exposing Cylon materiality to human decay 
effects an amazing reversal. The tortured Leoben penetrates the torturer’s 
hard exterior, her own inscrutable materiality. ‘I look at you now,’ he 
says, ‘I don’t see Kara Thrace. I see an angel blazing with the light of 
God, an angel eager to lead her people home [...] You will find Kobol, 
the birthplace of us all. Kobol will lead you to Earth.’ These words 
amaze her, for she is unprepared for the Cylon to recognize her own 
religious struggles. The empathetic bond between torturer and tortured 
collapses the object world into the social, allowing Leoben to expose 
in Kara’s imagination the prospect of inclusive and flexible narratives 
of origins for both races. 

President Laura Roslin (Mary McDowell), the secular leader of ‘her 
people,’ however defends entrenched binary distinctions. She reminds 
Kara that the Cylon is ‘a machine. And you don’t keep a deadly machine 
around when it kills your people and threatens your future.’ Roslin 
cannot accept a future defined by Cylon subjectivity, an irony that 
unfolds in season two when she herself leads her followers on an archae- 
ological expedition to Kobol with the help of another Cylon prisoner, 
Sharon Valerie (Grace Park). The manner of Leoben’s execution—which 


é The finality of Leoben’s death foreshadows the future of the Cylon race 
itself. After the destruction of the Resurrection Hub, the leader of the 
Cylon rebellion, the Six known as Natalie, states, ‘We began to realise 
that for our existence to hold any value, it must end. To live meaningful 
lives, we must die and not return. The one human flaw that you spend 
your lifetimes distressing over, mortality, is the one thing, well, it’s the 
one thing that makes you whole’ (‘Guess What’s Coming to Dinner?’ 16 
May 2008). Lewis Call argues that she is ‘dying in the Heideggerian sense: 
she has been comporting herself towards death, and she has been open to 
opportunities for authenticity’ (102). 
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Figure 21. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Flesh and Bone’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2005). 


she invents on the spot for Cylon war criminals—re-inscribes his status 
as an unwanted thing: ‘flushing’ the Cylon into the vacuum of space. 
Kara explains to Roslin that Leoben is not afraid of death, but afraid, 
like all people of faith, that his soul will not find God. Resigned to 
his fate, Leoben places his hand on the glass partition of the airlock. 
Kara responds in kind. Hands join momentarily in a gesture of prayer, 
then he is destroyed. The glass mirrors the frontal shot of the torture 
scene, situating torturer and tortured in a position of mutual sympathy. 
Replacing the objective views of the camera and water, the window 
renders transparent the deep-seated distinctions between object/person, 
origin/future and alien/kindred. 

Kara’s ostensibly contradictory acts of torture and communion 
challenge Roslin’s executive power to preserve exclusive categories of 
difference. She repeats this interrogative performance privately at a 
makeshift shrine to the gods of Kobol that she tends in her locker. 
It is significant that she keeps these votive figurines close to her. As 
reproductions of primitivistic representations of the gods of the ancient, 
quasi-mythical homeworld, these fetishized artefacts stand in for the 
personal relationship she has just established with Leoben. Kara is 
uncertain about the status of the Cylon’s soul, but she nevertheless asks 
her gods to ‘please take care of it.’ Holding the promise of meaning 
in space and time for both parties, these artefacts resonate with the 
transformative experiences of the interrogation room and the promise 
that she will find Kobol, the home of Cylons and Colonials alike. Yet 
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this disturbing sense of equilibrium also encodes and echoes privileged 
notions of antiquity for the viewer. The Etruscan-looking figurines 
signify an a priori value lingering behind and before the technological 
culture embodied by the Cylons. Part of BSG’s fascination for its audience 
is its ability to draw viewers into the diegetic search for origins survived 
by its archaeological mise-en-scene. Kara’s locker is, in fact, only one 
of several private collections stowed aboard the museum-ship. Adama’s 
quarters, for example, are saturated with historical memorabilia of the 
vanished colonies. His many books, statues and old furniture occupy the 
same space as his navy paraphernalia, a model ship, cutlasses and even a 
samurai helmet evocative of a Cylon head, a subtle connection between 
our own imperial past and the colonial wars depicted in the series. 

Privy to the torture of Leoben, the audience, like Kara, can no 
longer enjoy the privileged position of coding the Cylon as a static 
object of repetition or of unfeeling programming. In the episodes 
that follow, recognisable archaeological sites continue to disrupt these 
cultural categories of human and material. The dawning sense of 
interconnected existence in ‘Flesh and Bone’—the troubling figure of 
the cyborg that emerges when perceived dualisms keeping things and 
people apart collapse—is crucial for the next phase of the archaeo- 
logical journey: Kara’s search among the ruins of Caprica for clues to 
the direction to Earth. 

The opening ‘teaser’ for the first-season finale (‘Kobol’s Last Gleaming: 
Part 1,’ 25 March 2005) presents a series of pairings. Adama and Lee 
(Jamie Bamber) spar in the boxing ring; the father knocks down the 
son. Kara and Gaius Baltar (James Callis) are having sex, which ends 
badly when she cries out Lee’s name; ‘Virtual’ Six (i.e., Baltar’s former 
Cylon lover who appears to him in visions) is deeply wounded by the 
betrayal. Sharon ‘Boomer’ Valerie (hereafter ‘Boomer’) suspects she 
is a Cylon sleeper agent, and considers shooting herself. Stranded on 
Caprica after the attacks, Karl ‘Helo’ Agathon (Tahmoh Penikett) shoots 
the Model Eight masquerading as Boomer sent to seduce him (hereafter 
‘Sharon’); wounded, Sharon reveals that she is pregnant with his child 
and wants to defect to Galactica to raise it. 

Father and son, lovers, friends, allies, Cylon and human are bound to 
each other in conflict. In his podcast commentary, Moore relates that this 
is his favourite teaser of the first season, because it reflects the physical 
and psychological battles developing between the principal characters 
(Moore, 2005). These antagonisms are crucial in the search for Earth. 
Unforeseen and largely unconscious sympathies develop between the 
Cylons and Colonials depicted in the teaser. Once again, archaeology as 
praxis and critical idiom offers a way of framing these relationships, the 
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Figure 22. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Kobol’s Last Gleaming: Part 1’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2005). 


evolution of the home-journey narrative, and the critique of privileged 
notions of origins that BSG progressively undermines. On a scouting 
mission for supplies, Boomer locates a planet that Roslin identifies from 
reconnaissance photos as the Kobol of myth and scripture. The president 
sees in the photo of ruins an inhabited city with features identical to the 
‘Forum’ in Caprica City. She literally cannot see the site as it is, only as 
a simulacrum, a manifestation of her desire to claim the aura of origins 
filtered through the Sacred Scrolls and an architectural reproduction at 
the Colonial capital. Acting under the misplaced belief that humanity 
will be welcomed by its ancestors, she envisions Earth as a version 
of the mythic Kobol, the land ‘where gods and men lived in paradise 
until the exodus of the Thirteen Tribes.’ Ironically, her conviction is the 
product of the kind of repetition and simulation that Colonials ascribe to 
the machine world of the Cylons. The irony deepens when she echoes 
Leoben’s own words by telling Kara, ‘We are playing our part in a story 
that is repeated again and again throughout eternity.’ Convinced that 
‘Earth is real,’ Roslin persuades Kara to return to Caprica to retrieve 
the Arrow of Apollo from the archaeological museum, the artefact that 
will, according to the Sacred Scrolls, unlock the Tomb of Athena on 
Kobol and reveal the route of the Thirteenth Tribe to Earth. 

On Caprica, Kara finds the museum in ruins (‘Kobol’s Last Gleaming: 
Part 2,’ 1 April 2005). She picks her way through toppled statuary and 
broken display cases. Colonial heritage is literally under attack. In this 
episode, the emerging archaeological motifs are certainly topical, for 
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Figure 23. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Kobol’s Last Gleaming: Part 2’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2005). 


the battle over history and heritage at this site clearly references the 
bombing and looting of the Baghdad Museum in April 2003. In BSG, 
Colonial heritage is similarly embattled. Kara enters the bombed-out 
museum, shoots herself with anti-radiation medication and then shoots 
the display case containing the Arrow of Apollo. The Colonials steal their 
own history by exposing it, as it were, to the poisonous atmosphere of 
imperial war. The artefact is unlocked from its hermetic seal and rejoins 
the world of struggle and symbolic exchange. Enter Six, who appears 
over Kara’s shoulder, the new guardian of heritage. In the still above, 
the artefact is framed in a deep focus shot that layers the antique hand, 
Kara holding the arrow, and Six in a series of strong parallel lines. A 
sense of continuity and contestation in time is established in the frame, 
with the arrow literally and figuratively changing hands. The battle for 
history ensues, moreover, in brutal hand to hand combat for possession 
of the arrow, which is to say, its continued meanings for the future: the 
Cylons, too, need it for their own, parallel search for Earth. The Arrow 
of Apollo is a sign of common heritage and interconnected history that, 
like the bombing and looting of the Baghdad Museum, dissolves into 
conflict between rival claimants. 

The fight is, however, oddly intimate. The intimacy of boxers, of a 
father and son sparring in the ring ... or of lovers. After a series of rapid 
cuts of Six dashing around the room—Six is showing off her physical 
superiority to a terrified, hunted Kara—in the end, Kara tackles her and 
they fall together through a hole in the floor, crushing the Cylon. They 
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lie embracing among the broken statuary. At this very moment Helo and 
Sharon arrive. Another piece of a larger puzzle emerges at this contested 
heritage site. The Arrow, a weapon that Kara jabs at Six, now points 
the way to the future, the human-Cylon child growing within Sharon. 
The arrow is now a compass that will lead both sides to a hybrid future 
beyond their embattled history. 

Similar convergences are occurring simultaneously on Kobol. A 
survey expedition from Galactica unwittingly jumps into the middle of 
a Cylon armada and crashes near the ruins photographed by Boomer 
(‘Kobol’s Last Gleaming: Part 2’). The site offers both visual relief from 
the closed spaces of the ships, and a perspective of the deep historical 
time the Colonials are tracing on their journey to Earth. With gestures 
towards the eighteenth-century picturesque ruin tradition, the extreme 
long shot of the temple ruins is—with the aid of computer imaging— 
coeval with the primordial landscape suggested by the swamp in the 
foreground and, in the background, the vertical repetition of the 
structure by the mountains. 

The visual layering of the establishing shot of the temple is indicative 
of the dynamic nature of visual perception and its manipulation in BSG. 
The scene cuts to Virtual Six rescuing Baltar from the burning Raptor. 
Filmed as she often is in high-key and strong back-lighting, she interrupts 
the normative environment, representing a kind of mythic extra-diegetic 
time and space coeval with the ruins, an embodied zeitgeist. At this 
moment she immerses Baltar in the Cylons’ perceptual experience of 
what in BSG mythology is known as ‘projection,’ the fabrication of 
desired spaces and realities, like a kind of built-in holo-deck. Similar to 
the Super Mechas in A.I., Cylons are by their very nature meta-filmic, 
for their sense of identity is shaped directly within the conventions of 
visual culture. Their ability to disrupt time and space, which is integral 
to the televisual feel of BSG, also invests the archaeological terrain with 
historical meaning. Virtual Six tells Baltar that he has been chosen 
by God to ‘survive and serve His purpose.’ The angelic figure shares 
with her former lover a projected vision of the temple. He, like Roslin, 
‘recognizes the place,’ sees instead of ruins the temple as it might have 
been millennia ago. Baltar and Roslin experience the same vision of a 
simulation based on the model on Caprica, the very building in which 
Kara is battling Six for the Arrow of Apollo. The ruins on Kobol are 
extant with those on Caprica. Both sites mark the cycles of holocaust 
endured and propagated by each race. In ruination, both hold clues to a 
new beginning. In the temple (also known as the Opera House) Virtual 
Six shows Baltar a projection of Helo and Sharon’s child, Hera (Iliana 
Gomez-Martinez). While the Christian imagery is unmistakable—Virtual 
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Six is dressed in angelic white and bathed in a heavenly glow that 
envelops the child-messiah—the vision is as mundane and material as a 
child in a crib. Hera is the answer to Adama’s question of shared liability 
for the violent cycles of time. As the fleet draws closer to Earth, Hera 
becomes the Rosetta Stone for translating a new hybrid beginning, and 
a new way of understanding the interconnected nature of the material 
past over which each race is fighting. 

By the second season of BSG, Roslin and Adama have reached an 
impasse over the route to take, which is to say, the ways material history 
is interpreted. One third of the fleet jumps away with Roslin to search 
on Kobol for the Tomb of Athena, forcing Adama to make the difficult 
decision to reunite the ‘family’ of humanity on Roslin’s archaeological 
expedition (‘Home: Parts 1, 2,’ 19, 26 August 2005). On Kobol, Baltar’s 
revelation of the child intersects with Sharon's role in the series. She 
becomes not simply the mother of the hybrid future, but is herself the 
map to this end. Claiming to ‘know more about your religion than you 
do,’ she warns Roslin that her kind will soon descend on the tomb. 
Sharon assumes the dual sense of her name, ‘sharing’ knowledge and, 
like Charon of classical mythology, crossing between worlds. She will be 
rewarded ultimately for guiding the party with acceptance back into the 
fleet, where she receives the call sign ‘Athena’ from the Raptor pilots. 
At this point, however, she is forbidden to enter the tomb that bears 
her new name and new hybrid life aboard Galactica. She remains the 
enemy, a thing to be used, a kind of military asset. Played by an actress 
of Korean descent, Sharon, moreover, is a figure of typage, who invokes 
the fear of the cyborg incarnate in, as Eve Bennett argues, far-Orientalist 
configurations of technophobia (26-31).” 

Inside the tomb, the low-key lighting creates mysterious shadowy 
effects upon a ring of broken classical statuary. Stepping into the gloom, 
Kara murmurs, ‘this is where it all began.’ Reiterating the classical 
iconography of the Caprica Museum, the site represents a familiar 
chapter in the story of the rise of Western civilisation. Like leaving 
their guide outside, the very act of ‘discovery’—of being the first race 
to find the tomb—reinforces categories of inclusion and exclusion. 
Discovery is a form of dispossession, typifying what anthropologist 
Johannes Fabian famously calls ‘the denial of coevalness’ (31) to the 


7 Bennett also observes that Sharon and Boomer are also coded within the 
Orientalist ‘Madame Butterfly’ trope of sacrificial victim (34-38). Nadine 
McKnight similarly argues that BSG is guilty of reproducing and replicating 
black stereotypes, such as black mysticism and the threat of sexual violence, 
most notably in the characterization of Elosha and Simon. 
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Figure 24. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Home: Part 2’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2006). 


colonial other. Finding the tomb and the way to Earth unites the fleet 
by affirming its mytho-religious identity, but this only accentuates the 
political antagonisms that have limited their historical understanding. 
For this sacralized space is actually a technological device constructed 
by ancient Cylons, a cyborg site activated by the Arrow of Apollo, 
revealing its real purpose as a planetarium that projects—in cinemato- 
graphic Cylon fashion—the constellations surrounding Earth over a 
stone circle and, beyond, the Ionian Nebula that will give the fleet its 
new bearings. Seeing these familiar objects and patterns is comforting, 
yet the knowledge garnered from this classical site—and its pretence 
of a privileged historical timeline—will also have to be dismantled. 
For Apollo’s arrow directs the Colonial fleet to the nuclear legacy of 
the Thirteenth Tribe. The lesson that humans and Cylons must work 
collectively to understand the nature of their hybrid history remains 
hidden in the rubble of what each side still considers its special destiny 
to survive at the cost of the extinction of the other. 

This glimmering sense of intertwined histories and fate in the series— 
and the prejudices and horror that the cyborg figure still inspires in its 
human participants—intensifies on the next leg of the archaeological 
journey, the discovery on the Algae Planet of the Temple of Jupiter, 
or, in Cylon lore, the Temple of the Final Five (‘The Eye of Jupiter,’ 
15 December 2006, and ‘Rapture,’ 21 January 2007). At this point in 
the BSG saga, the colony of New Caprica has been abandoned and the 
fleet has renewed the search for Earth. The next major stand-off with 
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the Cylons is a winner-take-all battle for the temple and possession of 
its artefact, the ‘Eye of Jupiter,’ which is said to hold further secrets 
about the location of Earth. The Cylons are led by the Model Three 
D’Anna Biers (Lucy Lawless). Like Roslin, she is convinced that she 
has a special destiny. Hers is a parallel quest for the truth of her Cylon 
origins, the forbidden knowledge of the ‘Final Five’ progenitors of the 
humanoid Cylon race. 

Just like the Temple of Athena, the Temple of Jupiter/Final Five is 
actually a technological beacon left by the Cylons after their exodus 
from Kobol, a site which now contains information about the Final Five, 
who stopped here to ‘pray’ for guidance on their journey to the Twelve 
Colonies. The Eye of Jupiter mandala inside—a kind of bull’s eye of 
concentric circles—is a figure for knowledge based on ‘seeing straight.’ 
But sight is as contested as the site itself. The Colonials are frustrated 
and grasp at meanings that linger tantalizingly close. Galen Tyrol’s 
(Aaron Douglas) reverential caress of the mandala betokens the kind of 
fetishization that resists intelligibility. The elaborate lighting inside the 
temple creates a sense of cathedral-like immensity and wonder. Artificial 
light projected from the top of the chamber draws the eye upward to 
a CGI vaulted ceiling, creating chiaroscuro effects around the central 
pillar, the light of knowledge veiled in shadowy mystery. The lighting 
scheme reflects the action. Whereas the Colonials are now united in their 
appreciation of the temple’s significance if not its meaning, the Cylons 
have become divided. Model One, ‘Brother’ John Cavil (Dean Stockwell), 
is prepared to kill D'Anna in order to guard its message from his peers, 
that the Final Five, the sole survivors of the holocaust on Earth, hold the 
secret that Cylons and humans share a common ancestry. Just as New 
Caprica and the pretence of living in peace crumbled, the utopia of Cylon 
democratic consensus fails under the pressures of Cavil’s own imperialist 
politics and the resistance this breeds in characters like Sharon, D’Anna, 
Caprica Six, Natalie and, moreover, the Centurions and Raiders who 
are developing self-awareness and individual identities through their 
experiences. The humanoid Cylons have quickly created their own ‘Cylon 
problem’ through their burgeoning imperialistic culture and politics. 

On the Algae Planet, the archaeological path folds in on itself, 
revealing the deepening complexity and interpenetration of human and 
Cylon affairs. As Janice Lied] states, the ‘race for Earth is not just one 
for survival, but an evolving dialectic between rival groups for control 
of contested destinies arising out of their claims on history’ (205). Both 
races are fated to be at the site when the sun goes nova, which reveals 
the way to Earth to the Colonial and Cylon fleets. ‘The nova is the Eye 
of Jupiter,’ remarks Galen, which aligns with the Ionian System revealed 
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Figure 25. Battlestar Galactica, ‘The Eye of Jupiter’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2008). 


at the Temple of Athena. But the experience also has a special mystical 
meaning for D’Anna. She steps into the nova’s light cast through the 
temple, which reveals to her a projection of the Opera House, and therein 
the luminous figures of the Final Five. As an artefact, the Eye of Jupiter 
is not a figure of enlightenment, but an actual light source that registers 
within D’Anna’s televisual Cylon perception the deeper truth that the 
Final Five live indistinguishably among the human population. And so, 
on the verge of unveiling this secret, the Colonials and Cylons begin the 
final leg of the race to Earth. A race both species are destined to lose. 

Two important archaeological moments remain, the discovery of the 
two Earths, the two ends, the results of two kinds of choices: the nuked 
colony of the Thirteenth Tribe and the pristine planet the characters 
of BSG name after the idea of the world they have been chasing. On 
the first ‘older’ Earth, they do not find a new beginning at the end of 
their travails, nor a quasi-mystical encounter with distant ancestors. The 
fleet’s progress has led them to the end of progress, to the place where 
they began, in ruins, another site of apocalypse. Instead of encountering 
welcoming embraces, the characters stumble through the overexposed 
irradiated landscape of hollow archways and twisted metal reminders of 
Hiroshima or the WTC, a parody of civilization (‘Revelations,’ 13 June 
2008, and ‘Sometimes a Great Notion,’ 6 January 2009). The moment 
of discovery shatters any lingering sense of privileged destiny for either 
race. Archaeological expeditions turn up humanoid Cylon bones and 
Centurion-like faceplates. The inference is devastatingly clear: the 
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Figure 26. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Sometimes a Great Notion’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2009). 


Thirteenth Tribe were Cylons, who created their own machines, which 
in turn rebelled and laid waste to their masters. All this has happened 
before, and happened again. The end of the line is the knowledge that 
human and Cylon, creator and created, are bound in a chain of life 
and destruction. 

The joint expedition reveals a common history that completely 
challenges the historical timeline that the leaders of both sides were 
struggling to maintain. Long establishing shots over the desolate terrain 
cut to a series of close-ups of characters digging in the ground, 
unearthing bits and pieces of expired life, children’s toys, musical 
instruments, a watch. These ordinary objects resonate with the life lived 
beneath the grand archaeological narratives stored up in places like the 
Caprica Museum. Here Cylons went to the beach, played guitars, owned 
businesses, loved and were loved. Four of the Final Five find artefacts. 
Touching them sparks projections of their former lives. For the Cylons, 
material traces of the past come fully equipped with narratives. Galen 
passes a trench containing Cylon remains, establishing continuity with a 
startling ‘find’ of his own: his incineration shadow left on a wall, from 
which he projects his last moments there. He was buying an avocado at 
a market. Samuel Anders (Michael Trucco) finds a guitar neck, recalls 
playing it. Tory Foster (Rekha Sharma) remembers the song he wrote for 
her. Saul Tigh (Michael Hogan) finds a safety deposit box, and sees his 
wife Ellen (Kate Vernon) lying in the rubble of the bank and realizes 
that she is the last member of the Final Five. 
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The archaeological imagination in BSG merges at this juncture with 
the show’s implicit postcolonial critique of the relationships between the 
Colonials and the Cylons dating back to ‘Flesh and Bone.’ The archaeo- 
logical record on Earth seems like the punch line of a bad joke, but it also 
offers new routes beyond the old imperial narratives constructed by both 
races. The archaeological materials gathered on Caprica, Kobol and the 
Algae Planet are ideological texts that are open to scrutiny. We see here 
that archaeology is a powerful tool to dismantle dominant histories, to 
render, in the words of archaeologist Praveena Gullapalli, the ‘colonizer- 
colonized dichotomies problematic’ (35). She argues that the ‘assessment 
of archaeology as a viable and reliable way of understanding and investi- 
gating the past is best exemplified in discussions over contentious sites’ 
(48). Earth clearly fits this paradigm, for its history of contestation lies 
just below the surface of the terrain into which rival groups had been 
battling to stake their claims. 

This new archaeological evidence requires new sensitivities to the 
heterogeneity of historical experience gathered here. As leader of the 
rebel Cylons, D’Anna is forced to negotiate peace with the Colonial forces. 
Like them, she initially resists, in Gullapalli’s words, ‘the multiplicity of 
experiences, both past and present’ (37) that binds Cylons and Colonials. 
But the archaeological discoveries on Earth unite ‘groups with different 
ideologies and perceptions whose actions mirror the multiplicity of 
self-interests that they embodied’ (37). Through their own burgeoning 
civil war, the Cylons have become heterogeneous, casting off their 
identity in model numbers and, after the destruction of the ‘Resurrection 
Hub’ (‘The Hub,’ 6 June 2008), the kind of mechanical reproduction 
that arrests their bodies in time. They are inserted into the temporal 
flow along with their human antagonists, and like true cyborgs, join 
humanity in the experience of entropy. 

For Kara, these issues play out at another gravesite: her own. Her 
mortal remains are physical proof that she has been here before (i.e., 
that she travelled to Earth when she passed through the vortex in 
‘Maelstrom’ [4 March 2007]). The grave is another archaeological site 
that challenges linear progress. The SF topos of time travel merges with 
the archaeological conceit of communion with the dead. Indeed, this is 
the ultimate archaeological site, for she accomplishes what humans and 
Cylons alike are seeking all along: their own face in the archaeological 
record. Of course the knowledge gleaned from this (crash) site is ironic 
and completely disappointing. For it is endemic of how these discoveries 
have shattered illusions of causality between human and Cylon, and 
raises deeper and more pressing questions of identity. As Kara says to 
Leoben, ‘If that’s me lying there, then what am I?’ Her body itself is the 
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intimate witness of the disastrous cycles of human conflict. The desire 
to plant roots in Earth now becomes the need to search for routes to a 
new Earth beyond the pale of human/Cylon conflict. 

The fascinating and confusing interpenetration of Cylon and human 
history, culture, belief systems and psychology has, by the mid-point 
of the fourth season, now fallen into place. The battle for survival for 
humans and Cylons comes down to a war between those who accept 
Cylon-human hybridity and the Cylons who follow Cavil’s desires to 
extinguish humanity and live in a machine-ruled universe. Each position 
depends, however, on the survival of the child Hera, who holds for Cavil 
the secrets to resurrection and, for the rebel Cylons, proof of natural 
conception with their human partners. The final assault on the Cylon 
colony is fought for a principle, the salvation of a child, the embodied 
future of both races. The battle is won, the child is saved from Cavil’s 
operating table, destinies and prophecies merge, and the fleet jumps 
blindly away to a new planet they will name Earth (‘Daybreak: Parts 
1, 2,’ 13, 30 March 2009). 

This version of Earth is the prize earned for accepting postcolonial 
hybridity. But there is one more archaeological challenge remaining. 
For this world is inhabited by, in Baltar’s words, an ‘early ritualistic 
tribal society.’ Adama surveys them through field glasses from a 
hilltop, a telephoto point-of-view shot, another ideological sight-line. 
Hidden behind their panoptic technology, ‘Doc’ Coddle (Donnelly 
Rhodes) relates that he found a burial site and has determined that the 
aboriginals are genetically compatible mates. The polemical archaeo- 
logical issue of disturbing indigenous burials aside, humanity will 
survive by interbreeding with the natives. The characters are poised 
on the precipice of another moment of cultural transformation. Adama 
dismisses the natives as ‘tribal, without language even.’ Lee counters that 
‘we can give them that, we can give them the best part of ourselves.’ 
This utterance is problematic given the disastrous results of ratiocination 
explored on the journey. Lee has forgotten that such impositions led 
to their near extinction several times over. He fails to recognize that 
this Garden of Eden already has a history, a past that he is willing to 
conscript into humanity’s new heritage. 

Lee also makes an interesting and outwardly contradictory proposition: 
to abandon technology and begin again. He proposes that ‘We break the 
cycle. We leave it all behind and start over.’ Material culture may be 
abandoned, but Earth will nonetheless become a constructed Paradise 
founded on principles like teaching the locals civilization. As Ronald 
Moore relates in his podcast commentary (2009), Lee’s plan mimics 
Cortez scuttling his ships, binding the conquistadors to their colonial 
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Figure 27. Battlestar Galactica, ‘Daybreak: Part 2, 3’ 
(Universal Studios Home Entertainment, 2009). 


enterprise. The Galactica-museum—which still preserves the glassed-in 
Cylon Centurion in the launch bay—is driven into the sun in a gesture 
of apotheosis, a foundational moment in the colony’s burgeoning 
mythology. The new colony presents, as Grace Dillon relates, ‘a dispersed 
people in exile that nevertheless has the power to colonize the host they 
encounter. Doing so effects the transformation of collective memory 
and myth’ (17). And so, the seeds of a new cycle of violence are sown. 

Kara’s final conversation with Lee confirms this future, this implied 
end. Aware that she died on old Earth and has been reincarnated in 
order to bring the fleet to this place (Butler and Winston), she asks him 
what he wants to do. The deep focus and warm golden tones of the 
grassy ‘African’ savanna signal departure from the cramped physical 
and psychological interiors of the space-faring vessels. He answers that 
he longs to explore, to climb the mountains and cross the oceans. The 
colonial cartographical imagination cannot be incinerated with Galactica. 
The outwardly un-SF-like act of destroying technology paradoxically 
opens the territory for exploration and settlement. Space exploration 
simply shifts focus to a single world. And this new beginning has a 
historical function, what John Rieder calls the ‘anthropologist’s fantasy’ 
of relegating native ‘others’ to the colonizers’ past. Lee’s desire to start 
over requires a stable theory of origins that can be bracketed off in time 
and projected meaningfully into the future. This historical narrative 
enables a host of other ‘imperial fantasies’ of appropriation on Earth: 
the racial fantasy of superiority/inferiority, the discoverer’s fantasy 
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of claiming empty lands, and the missionary fantasy of correcting 
indigenous beliefs (30—31).8 Indeed, the ideological positioning suggested 
by the telephoto shot of the aboriginals is reiterated throughout the 
settlement process, a series of high-angle shots over vast virgin territory 
teeming with vegetable and animal life, the building blocks of civili- 
zation. Baltar finds a spot to farm. The pristine ground is ripe for 
planting future history. Of all the characters, only Galen will remove 
himself from history altogether. He chooses to settle on the ‘northern 
islands’ where it is cold and unpopulated. Like Frankenstein’s creation, 
he will suffer through isolation the sins of his race and bear the stain 
of difference in solitude. End of line for Galen. 

While Rieder focuses on SF narratives composed during the heyday of 
Western colonialism in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
his model is entirely apropos of the neoimperialist themes explored in 
BSG. BSG’s ultimate failure to dramatize its own premise is, arguably, the 
show’s most poignant critique: that SF television cannot contrive a future 
beyond destructive narratives of progress. The audience jumps away 
from the fleet to the present—to the future history of BSG—and lands 
in a crowded metropolitan street easily recognisable as Times Square. 
Time itself is the message. Virtual Six and Virtual Baltar are on hand, 
proverbial angels on the shoulders of none other than Ronald Moore, 
who is reading National Geographic, a publication with a long history of 
manufacturing exotic scientific subjects for Western consumption. The 
series ends much like it began, with an ironic meta-textual commentary 
on the current state of affairs. Six reads from the magazine, a story about 
a recent archaeological discovery in Tanzania of the fossilized remains of 
a young woman speculated to be ‘Mitochondrial Eve,’ the most recent 
common ancestor of all living humans. The ground zero for the terrorist 
attacks in 2001—which is also the conceptual ground zero for the 
reimagined BSG—overlays the historical, primitive, virgin territories of 
the National Geographic metier. Reading the bones of Hera as the fossilized 
‘Eve’ is clearly wrong. Baltar ‘gives the punch line’ (Call, 110) that she 
lived with her ‘Cylon mother and human father.’ Yet, the scientific 
misidentification bears the ironic truth that BSG has been exploring but 
ultimately fails to dismantle at every juncture: that imperial regimes 
inevitably create and reproduce disastrous histories from stable points 
of origin. BSG’s potentially subversive narrative premise—of challenging 
the archaeo-capitalist notions of progress that have led humans and 
Cylons to their end—simply folds back into tried-and-true imperial 


8 Cf. Patricia Kerslake’s examination of SF’s generic coding of aliens as 
colonial ‘other’ (passim). 
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patterns incarnate in the image of Eve descending from the heavens as 
the mother of a new race, or, in the final meta-historical moments of 
watching our own present unfold in New York City, the scientific search 
for Mitochondrial Eve, the excavated fossil dedicated to re-scripting time 
into monomyths of origins. As Matthew Gumpert relates, the ‘spectre 
of the miraculous child whose coming will usher in a new era is a 
figure from our past, not our future: a sign of the pervasive nostalgia 
underlying the apocalyptic futurism of BSG’ (153). 

We are left with Six’s observation, ‘consumerism, decadence, 
technology run amok, remind you of anything?’ ‘All of this has 
happened before,’ she says. ‘But the question remains,’ interjects Baltar, 
‘does this all have to happen again?’ The audience is left with a question 
that hearkens back to Adama’s speech. The city streets furnish an answer 
as deterministic as the Prophecies of Pithia. The camera in the last scene 
pans away from a beggar, contrasting an ugly image of despair and 
poverty with the artificial beauty of the city and shops where she begs. 
The camera focuses on televised pictures of the 2005 Robotics Expo in 
Aichi, Japan, which featured the sexy ‘actroid’ DER 01. She is posted on 
electronic billboards, the sea of replicative technology at Times Square, 
the robotic artefact of our future, or, in the mythology of BSG, the 
reincarnation of our distant ancestor, the android Eve. The television 
screens are a self-reflexive commentary on the BSG saga as a television 
spectacle, and a meta-textual comment on the show’s central theme: 
that we have sacrificed our own ‘humanity’ to the cause of material 
progress and cosmetic immortality, the pretence of arresting death for 
the privileged few in this cybernetic field of dreams. 

While Katie Moylan advocates quite rightly that BSG never fully 
retreats from its ‘military project’ enough to offer substantial cultural 
critique (67), as a popular cultural document BSG nonetheless invites 
attentive viewers to question the historical paradigms that support 
entrenched militaristic and imperialist ideologies of Western culture. The 
space opera closes with Jimi Hendrix’s song ‘All Along the Watchtower’ 
emanating from the street person’s boom box. ‘There must be some kinda 
way outta here’ is the desperate hope that closes the circle on Adama’s 
question of responsibility. Galactica’s final jump to Earth is programmed 
by this song, this musical code, this promise of a fresh start. BSG holds 
this promise out to us. But the question remains, what versions of 
heritage are we willing to sacrifice along the way? For historical discourse 
is often itself a major barrier to transcending the destructive singularities 
represented by Cylons and humans, of how, in Homi Bhabha’s words, 
‘in signifying the present, something comes to be repeated, relocated 
and translated in the name of tradition, in the guise of a pastness that 
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is not necessarily a faithful sign of historical memory but a strategy of 
representing authority in terms of the artifice of the archaic’ (35). The 
final moments of Battlestar Galactica suggest that the ruling ideologies of 
economic, cultural and ethnic difference cannot be so easily cast—like 
the relics of the Cylon War—into the sun. 


Chapter 8 


Prometheus 


Building Better Worlds 
Weyland Industries corporate motto 


Big things have small beginnings. 
Lawrence of Arabia 


In concert with the 2012 TED conference in Long Beach, California, 
the creative agency Ignition Interactive launched an elaborate marketing 
campaign to promote the release of Prometheus (2012), Ridley’s Scott’s 
pseudo-prequel to Alien (1979). In a virtual TED talk delivered from 
the year 2023, the CEO of Weyland Industries, Peter Weyland (Guy 
Pearce), discusses his company’s breakthroughs in artificial intelligence. 
The talk concludes with an invitation to visit his corporate website, 
which unlocks Prometheus media to ‘investors,’ including information 
about ‘Project Genesis,’ an interstellar expedition to investigate archaeo- 
logical evidence supporting the intelligent design theory of humankind.! 
The campaign also featured a full-page advertisement in the Wall Street 
Journal and a video for the company’s latest android, the David 8.7 
Altogether, the advertising strategy immerses fans in the Prometheus 
backstory by blurring, in the words of Creative Director Chris Eyerman, 
‘the boundaries between content and marketing, fiction and reality, story 
and game [...] to the point of invisibility, creating a holistic narrative 
experience that entertains and engages regardless of platform’ (Karpel). 

In her review of the film, however, Vivian Sobchack argues that 


' The talk was uploaded on 28 February 2012 to the official TED site 
(Sancton). For more information about the viral campaign see Eisenberg 
and Karpel. 

2 Https://www.weylandindustries.com/david. 
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the disconnect between the ‘anticipation generated by the trailers, 
website, and viral marketing’ and the ‘extremely confusing, illogical, and 
disjointed plotting, and weakly conceived characters who act implausibly’ 
is symptomatic of the Herculean task Scott set for himself: to build a 
better world from the materials and corporate expectations of a highly 
successful franchise. Prometheus is caught ‘in its own almost inescapable 
double bind’ between ‘the filmmaker’s desire and demand for originality 
and [...] a huge parasitic franchise and stifling mythology’ (2012, 33). 
Her assessment is rooted in Roland Barthes’s injunction that the 


very end of myth is to immobilize the world [...] [E]very day and 
everywhere, man is stopped by myths, referred by them to this 
motionless prototype which [...] stifles him in the manner of a 
huge parasite and assigns to his activity the narrow limits within 
which he is allowed to suffer without upsetting the world. (Qtd. 
in Sobchack, 2012, 32) 


Invoking Barthes’s ‘huge parasite’ is significant in the context of a 
franchise whose central fascination is a huge parasite of its own: the 
iconic face-hugging Xenomorph, whose plastic life cycle is a compelling 
metaphor for the potentially protean franchise mythology augured by 
the Prometheus marketeers. Sobchack contends that despite its narrative 
shortcomings, Prometheus is ‘quite coherent as an allegory of the film’s own 
struggle to pay respect to yet reject its own origins’ (34), an observation 
that invites us to peer beyond the dialectical dead end of Barthean 
mythology to a space inhabited by another creature who plays a pivotal 
role in the promotional material and in the film: the David 8 android 
played by Michael Fassbender. No mere ‘repetition of the devious Ash 
[Ian Holm] or Bishop [Lance Henriksen] in the first film and its sequel’ 
(34), the film’s protagonist departs from the model company servant by 
disrupting, like HAL or his Cylon counterparts, anthropocentric control 
of the archaeological record. In this context, David’s role in the search 
for humanity’s ‘Engineers’ and his secret genetic experiments with their 
parasitic bio-technology introduce a potentially novel cyborg mythology 
into the Alien franchise and a more opened-ended appreciation of the 
film as an allegory of its Promethean struggle to square origins with 
originality. 

To this end, Scott attempts what is for Barthes the impossible task 
of vanquishing ‘myth from the inside’ (qtd. in Sobchack, 2012, 34), a 
project that begins with the promotional materials’ intertextual—which 
is to say parasitic—relationship with another film, David Lean’s Lawrence 
of Arabia (1962). Weyland’s TED talk, which is ostensibly about the 
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future of artificial people in deep space exploration, pays homage to the 
figure of Lawrence promulgated by Lean. He opens with an anecdote 
from the film: ‘T.E. Lawrence, eponymously of Arabia but very much an 
Englishman, favoured pinching a burning match between his fingers to 
put it out. When asked by his colleague William Potter to reveal his trick 
[...] Lawrence just smiled and said “The trick, Potter, is not minding it 
hurts.” Weyland likens the ‘fire that danced at the end of that match’ 
to Prometheus’s gift to ‘mankind,’ the spark of technological innovation 
from which sprang stone tools and gunpowder, combustion engines and 
nuclear weapons, fusion and ultimately ‘cybernetic individuals, who in 
just a few short years,’ he says, ‘will be completely indistinguishable from 
us, which leads to an obvious conclusion: we are the gods now.’ Visual 
cues support his titanic solipsism. The video opens with a low-angle 
reverse shot of Weyland entering a massive stadium, arms raised in 
salute like a boxer in a title fight. Camera drones project his image onto 
enormous screens broadcasting Twitter feeds from 76 million online 
viewers. The cost of claiming divine power—Lawrence’s singed fingers, 
the Titan’s eternal agony—is implied in the scopophilic low-angle shots 
of Weyland at the centre of the adulating crowd, a clear reference to 
Leni Riefenstahl’s fetishization of Adolf Hitler and Nazi ideology in 
Triumph of the Will (1935). ‘My ambition,’ he asserts, ‘is unlimited, and 
I will settle for nothing short of greatness, or I will die trying,’ a plot 
spoiler redolent with the corporate expectations to which the twenty- 
first-century Prometheus holds his cybernetic progeny accountable. 

If the 2023 TED conference marks the unofficial launch of David, a 
being for whom ‘not minding it hurts’ implies rather ominous motives 
underpinning Weyland’s need to ‘change the world,’ the marketing 
symbology of the David 8 advertisement, ‘Happy Birthday, David,’ raises 
pertinent questions about the integrity of a corporate culture mirrored 
in the monstrous appetite of the Xenomorph. Weyland Industries unveils 
its new model android through the ambivalent imagery of unwrapping 
a present or unpacking merchandise, the opening of a sarcophagus 
or a birth from an industrial womb. The white circulatory fluid that 
routinely erupts from dismembered androids in the Alien films is injected 
like mother’s milk into David’s naked body.’ Preschoolish music and a 
soft-spoken male inquisitor complete the parodic nativity. Asked ‘What 
can you do, David?’ the eager and earnest android replies, ‘I can do 
almost anything that could possibly be asked of me.’ David’s child-like 
sense of wonder and trust in corporate authority resonates in unsettling 


3 Milk is in fact a key ingredient in the special effects cocktail (Fordham, 
58). 
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images of replication. David plays chess with David and paints a 
figurine of a man in a suit, crafty forms of intelligence and mimicry 
that simultaneously forecast the fragility of the human/machine binary 
promoted in the advertisement. Asked ‘What do you think about?’ 
David’s response ‘children playing, angels, robots’ implies his sense 
of ontological separation from created beings and their materiality, 
an assertion of individuation freighted with the sinister S.S. imagery 
imparted by cybernetic skulls flanking the decidedly Aryan figure cut by 
Fassbender. With a slight sigh he relates that he can carry out directives 
that his ‘human counterparts might find distressing or unethical.’ 
Prompted to speak for himself, David expresses his ‘gratitude towards 
the people who created me.’ But what form will his gratitude assume 
in a film whose title references the rebellion of created beings against 
their gods? What kind of ‘better world’ can the Weyland Corporation 
build with and even for its artificial people? ‘Happy Birthday, David’ 
thus promises to reinvigorate the Alien universe by developing a 
backstory for cybernetic individuals raised from Weyland’s industrial 
sarcophagi, and in the process an alternative history for a franchise 
that casts the future of human labour relations in the monstrous form 
of the Xenomorph. 

For a film whose title invokes the SF uber-myth of Prometheus/ 
Frankenstein, the intertextual relationship with Lawrence of Arabia adds 
an unexpected dimension to the cyborg question introduced in the 
promotional material. If Lawrence is the genealogical lynchpin joining 
Weyland to the Greek titan, the myth of Lawrence also connects Weyland 
to the future through David, who adopts his creator’s cinematic tastes. 
Early in the film, David watches the very scene from Lawrence of Arabia 
that Weyland references in his TED talk. David styles his hair like Peter 
O’Toole’s, mimicking the actor’s inflections in front of a vanity mirror as 
he does so: ‘The trick, William Potter, is not minding that it hurts.’ That 
this android, whom Weyland introduces to the Prometheus crew as ‘the 
closest thing to a son [he] will ever have,’ so closely resembles Lean’s 
protagonist warrants investigation of the connections between David’s 
adolescent gestures of individuation and the megalomania of a ‘father’ 
who finances a trillion-dollar archaeological mission to look upon the 
face of God. Lawrence of Arabia is, I contend, a mythic threshold through 
which David enters Prometheus’s meta-performance of its struggle with 
its parasitic franchise mythology. Whereas Weyland appears to accept 
unreservedly the romantic image of Lawrence for his own plan to ‘change 
the world,’ David’s emulation articulates a more nuanced understanding 
of the paradoxes Lawrence embodies as a servant of the British Empire 
and leader of the Arab Revolt, a legendary figure born from the complex 
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nexus of archaeology, military conflict and entertainment explored in 
‘Battling Babylon.’ 

As a film buff himself, David develops self-awareness in relation 
to the symbolic medium that he as a technological being is uniquely 
equipped to appreciate. Initially, David filters his experiences of the 
desert world of LV_233, the destination of the Prometheus expedition, 
through Lean’s lens. He invests his hopes for a meaningful contri- 
bution to the mission in a mediatized appreciation of barren places. 
But like Lawrence, whose fascination with the desert and its peoples 
is systematically eroded by the imperial machinations of General 
Allenby’s expeditionary force and Prince Feisal’s promotion of 
Hashemite nationalism, David becomes discomfited by the meta-filmic 
space bequeathed to him by his ‘father.’ In a film shot entirely with 
3-D cameras (Wong), his vision matures, rather, in the stereoscopic 
environment that Scott carefully constructs around the particular 
anxieties of individuation confronting the android servant. Sobchack’s 
observation that the director uses ‘3-D unobtrusively, and thus 
effectively’ (32) gestures towards stereoscopic space as an alternative 
mode of storytelling for a protagonist eager to free himself from his 
creator’s parasitic attachment to evolutionary typology. Out of David’s 
struggles with the worldview Weyland promotes through his uncritical 
admiration of Lawrence ‘of’ Arabia, a new myth of origin for the 
franchise emerges like the birth of the alien life form. 

A short genealogy of the Lawrence myth is necessary to contex- 
tualize the manner in which the polyvalent figure of Lawrence as an 
archaeologist and military commander, and as an enigmatic outsider 
and a celebrity, filters into David’s cybernetic psyche. The recurrent 
references to Lawrence in the viral campaign and in the film underscore 
how Lawrence as an archaeologist-cum-spy gathered and produced 
particular kinds of intelligence in the geographical and historical 
milieu with which he is eponymously remembered. The genesis of 
Lawrence’s activities in the Middle East lay in a version of ‘The Great 
Game’ playing out before the outbreak of World War I. Along with 
Near Eastern archaeologists Gertrude Bell and Leonard Woolley ‘of Ur,’ 
Lawrence was recruited as a secret agent to monitor German activities 
in Palestine by the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum and wartime 
Deputy Director of the Arab Bureau, D.G. Hogarth (Satia, 24-39). 
Hogarth’s excavations at Carchemish, which Lawrence joined in 1911, 
were the base of operations for gathering intelligence on the construction 
of the Berlin-Baghdad railway line, which he and his Arab combatants 
famously sabotaged during the war. At Hogarth’s recommendation, the 
Palestine Exploration Fund hired Lawrence and Woolley in 1913 to map 
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the Israelite exodus across the uncharted Wilderness of Zin on the Sinai 
Peninsula, a topographical expedition that would be crucial for planning 
the defence of the Suez Canal. At the outbreak of the war, Lawrence 
was assigned to the British War Office’s Geographical Section and 
then dispatched in 1916 to implement the Arab Revolt plan. Together 
the ‘Oxford Four,’ relates Tobias Richter, used their ‘knowledge gained 
as part of their archaeological explorations—geographical expertise, 
language skills, and personal contacts—to foster essentially imperialist 
agendas during the war’ (225). 

In Orientalism, Edward Said offers an illuminating reading of the 
convergence between archaeology and espionage in the myth of 
Lawrence adopted by David Lean and Ridley Scott. In his analysis of 
the Englishman’s best-selling memoir of the Arab Revolt, Seven Pillars 
of Wisdom: A Triumph (1935), Said contends that Lawrence introduces 
a ‘new dialectic’ in Orientalist discourse by conflating the knowledge- 
gathering paradigms of the archaeologist with the political aspirations 
of the Colonial Office, a new mode of representing the Orient and its 
peoples at the intersection of ‘vision’ and ‘narrative.’ Through Lawrence, 
‘Ik]nowledge of the Orient’ leveraged for the war effort is ‘directly 
translated into activity, and the results give rise to new currents of 
thought and action in the Orient.’ Promising to destabilize the panoptic 
vision of the archaeologist who ‘surveys the Orient from above, with 
the aim of getting hold of the whole sprawling panorama before him— 
culture, religion, mind, history, society’ (239), the new imperial strategy 
‘will require from the White Man a new assertion of control, this time 
not as the author of a scholarly work on the Orient but as the maker of 
contemporary history’ (238). But the Orientalist cannot easily escape 
the synchronic vision of the Arab world he propagated as a scholar. The 
central conceit of Lawrence’s memoir is that his monumental effort to 
draw the Arabs into the purview of modernity collapsed into a ‘powerful 
sense of failure and betrayal’ (241). Lawrence’s ‘vision’ thereby ‘became 
the very symbol of Oriental trouble: Lawrence, in short, had assumed 
responsibility for the Orient by interspersing his knowing experience 
between the reader and history [...] All the events putatively ascribed to 
the historical Arab Revolt are reduced finally to Lawrence’s experiences 
on its behalf’ (243). For Said, the tension between (narrative) diachrony 
and (visual) synchrony is the very essence of the Lawrence myth, the 
synthesis of a dialectic in which Lawrence’s experiences stand in for the 
epic failure of the rebellion. In short, the myth of Lawrence is a huge 
Barthean parasite in the history of Orientalism. 

What is pertinent for the present analysis is not the fairness or accuracy 
of Said’s assessment of Lawrence’s controversial place in history, but the 
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distinction he draws between vision and narrative in the Englishman’s 
representation of his role in the Arab Revolt. If as an archaeologist and 
a military commander Lawrence becomes in Said’s words ‘a figure of 
Oriental history, indistinguishable from it, its shaper, its characteristic sign 
for the West’ (238), then the manner in which the figure of Lawrence 
of Arabia circulates within the popular imaginary as a stage and screen 
celebrity is also of vital importance for understanding his lingering 
influence in Scott’s film. While Said does not consider Lawrence’s earliest 
expositor, the American journalist and adventurer Lowell Thomas, who 
in the words of Lyon Macfie ‘created one of the most powerful orientalist 
images ever created’ (82), nor Lean’s multi-Oscar-winning film, his 
dialectical model of vision and narrative gives rise to new currents of 
thought and action in David’s own ontological engagement with the 
popular cultural image of Lawrence promoted by Thomas and Lean. 

Thomas’s treatment of Lawrence’s activities in the Near East unfolds 
unproblematically within the spatial purview of the Orientalist. Assembled 
from a stock of still images and moving pictures gathered from his travels 
in the Levant—including records of his time with General Allenby in 
Palestine and his two-week sojourn with Prince Feisal and Lawrence 
in April 1918—Thomas presented ‘With Allenby in Palestine and the 
Conquest of Holy Arabia’ to New York audiences in March 1919, and 
then in London the following year under the new banner ‘With Allenby 
in Palestine and Lawrence of Arabia.’ Illustrated with 240 lantern slides 
and some 30 film clips (including the first aerial photography of archaeo- 
logical sites in Egypt and Jordan) and accompanied by Levantine music 
and oriental dance routines (Hodson, 27-44), the show’s central conceit 
is the British liberation of the East from the Turks, a modern-day crusade 
with Lawrence playing the leading role of white knight (Macfie, 83). 
Thomas neatly evades the problem of imperial politics by directing action 
and the possibility for change into a closed system of spectatorship at 
the interstices of vaudeville, tourism and the Western literary canon. A 
progenitor of the reductionist and revisionist TED brand of infotainment 
championed by Weyland, Thomas’s show transforms Lawrence into, in 
his own words, a ‘kind of matinee idol’ (qtd. in Anderegg, 283). 

And it is ‘precisely as a matinee idol,’ contends Michael Anderegg, 
‘that Lawrence returns to the screen [...] in Lawrence of Arabia’ (283-84). 
The film responds to several critical biographical studies of Lawrence 
published after World War II, the most infamous being Richard 
Aldington’s Lawrence of Arabia, A Biographical Inquiry (1955), which 
attributes Lawrence’s ‘sense of failure and betrayal’ to an underlying 
crisis of personality characterized by ‘his angst over his own illegitimacy, 
his hybrid British national identity, and his reported sadomasochism and 
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homosexuality’ (Patterson, 159).4 Lean sublimates the film’s political 
matter into the story of Lawrence’s dissolution, rendering the failure 
of the rebellion through the emptying ‘desert’ of the protagonist’s 
psyche. Unlike Said’s syncretic figure of Lawrence as the still centre of 
the failed English attempt to drag the Orient into the modern era, or 
Thomas’s shining image of Lawrence as the hero of medieval chivalry, 
Lean translates the dialectics of vision and narrative into the cinematic 
process itself, such that, as Anderegg observes, the ‘formal properties’ of 
the film ‘reflect the thematics of the fable’ (296). The desert is the co-star 
and its spectacular and mercurial representation becomes the spatial 
analogue of Lawrence’s psychological breakdown under the (narrative) 
rigours of leading the revolt. 

In her examination of Lawrence’s ‘person-environment interaction’ 
with the desert, Christina Kennedy observes that two distinct conceptions 
of the desert correspond with the ambiguities of Lawrence’s character. The 
first half of film presents a version of the idealist protagonist promoted 
by Thomas. Lawrence enters his role through the ‘catalyst’ of the desert, 
which transforms the archaeologist and map-maker into an intrepid 
agent. ‘Originally,’ she says, the desert is a ‘clean, heroic landscape full of 
challenge and beauty where Lawrence is alone or with allies or friends. 
Panoramic shots show the scale of the landscape. In medium-range 
shots, Lean makes extensive use of triangular composition—reflecting 
the forms in the landscape and indicating stability. Modern technology 
is largely absent’ (166). But following the capture of Aqaba, Lawrence 
begins to succumb to his own myth as liberator. His relationship with 
the desert sours as a result, becoming ‘a metaphor for the capitulation 
of the Arab nations to British hegemony that, ostensibly, represents 
progress’ (162). In the second half of the movie 


the desert is decentered from the narrative and, importantly, it 
loses its beauty. There are few panoramic shots, and those mostly 
of retreating armies or massacres. The narrative focus shifts to 
battles and destruction. Modern technology is more in evidence. 
Triangular composition is gone. Vertical and diagonal lines meet at 
odd angles, giving a sense of instability and chaos. (166)° 


4 Studies of Lawrence’s sexual politics include Mack; Mengay; and 
K. Silverman, 1992. 

> Caton (95-99) details how these thematic shifts are also a product of 
the ‘material contradictions’ (95) of moving from Jordan to Spain, and 
the necessity of narrowing the camera focus to accommodate the new 
topography. 
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It is significant that the film resumes after the intermission with the 
appearance of Lowell Thomas’s alter ego, American journalist Jackson 
Bentley (Arthur Kennedy). Prompted by Prince Feisal (Alec Guinness) 
to account for his interest in Lawrence, Bentley responds, ‘I’m looking 
for a hero,’ a telling assertion at a moment when heroic action has 
reached its zenith and is thereby ripe for mythologizing. The film thus 
takes as a central issue the problematic image of Lawrence engendered 
by Thomas and, as Anderegg argues, the ‘intensely self-conscious way 
[Lawrence] acts out his heroic role. Lawrence simultaneously performs 
as a hero and watches himself performing,’ complicating ‘the categories 
of actor, role, and identity’ (296). For a film that is ostensibly about 
Lawrence’s own ambivalent relationship with myth-making, the notion 
of ‘vision’ in the cinematic sense is more flexible than that to which 
Said accords the Orientalist’s memoir. Resisting panoptic control, the 
desert is a touchstone for Lawrence’s quest for personal freedom, an 
impulse shared by one of his big fans, David, who begins to challenge 
his scripted role on the Prometheus expedition through his critical 
appreciation of Lean’s film. 

If Weyland fancies himself a Lawrencian prophet of revolutionary 
change, then David identifies with the other Lawrence, the misunderstood 
soul buffeted by the caprice of the Arabian theatre. In the closing 
chapters of Seven Pillars of Wisdom, Lawrence recalls the sensation of his 
‘detached self always eying the performance from the wings in criticism’ 
(561). David also inhabits this ambiguous (spatial) position: initially 
adopting Weyland’s admiration for Lawrence, David’s experiences aboard 
Prometheus also leave him critical of his performance, which is to say his 
vocational programming. And it is precisely as the author of a rebellion 
of his own that David introduces a potentially novel cyborg mythology 
to the Alien franchise. Like Lawrence’s mutable relationship with the 
desert in Lean’s film, the metier for David’s evolution is the space he 
inhabits, in this case an alternative stereoscopic environment in which 
to contemplate the fundamental questions of cyborg existence. The film’s 
formal properties reflect the thematics of an emergent cyborg fable. 

The majestic opening title sequence intimates the potential for 
stereoscopic photography to translate space into an alternative narrative 
field. The Engineer spacecraft/camera plunges through the cloud cover 
to reveal the monochromatic cobalt patina representing the elemental 
forces of the world in its infancy, the rugged mountains, steaming 
volcanoes (shot in location at Mount Hekla in Iceland), glacier-scarred 
plateaus and imposing cataracts (Dettifoss, Iceland). The sublime and 
estranging perspective draws us backward to the point of origin of our 
species rendered as technological mediation, a documentary imposition 
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on free, uncharted space similar to the ‘Dawn of Man’ sequence in 
2001. Marc Streitenfeld’s haunting musical score facilitates this transfor- 
mation. A simple horn melody and drum beat squire the ship’s passage 
through the atmosphere; then, like the diegetic electronic notes that 
alert Moon-Watcher to the presence of the monolith, alternating tones 
fold into the orchestration like sonic echoes of the digital hum that 
pervades Vangelis’s futuristic score in Blade Runner.® Rising out of these 
musical nods to Kubrick and to Scott’s second SF film, the Prometheus 
theme invites the audience to behold Scott’s version of the dawn of 
time in the form of the Engineer’s (Daniel James) ritual sacrifice. He 
swallows a vial of black fluid and immediately convulses as his body is 
torn apart at the molecular level then falls into the cascade below. The 
moment of creation signals a rupture in the visual field, a shift from 
primordial beauty to a microscopic, clinical 3-D animation of ruptured 
DNA nucleotides swirling in the tumbling water and reforming into new 
helical structures. The camera then ‘pulls back to reveal myriad cells 
undergoing mitosis [...] depicting the birth of life on Earth’ (Fordham, 
39). Refracting the ancient astronaut premise of intelligent design 
through sublime aesthetics and scientific process introduces one of the 
film’s major themes: creation as an act of pollution, which, as evidenced 
by Moon-Watcher’s first kill or Lawrence’s military campaign in pristine 
environments, forecasts the destructive frontier mentality underpinning 
Weyland’s corporate motto ‘building better worlds.’ Referencing Scott 
Bukatman’s ‘The Artificial Infinite: On Special Effects and the Sublime’ 
(1999), Nicholas Brinded considers how ‘science fiction cinema as a 
repository of the modern romantic sublime’ in films like 2001, Blade 
Runner and Prometheus recasts American exceptionalist rhetoric into 
‘dramatic landscape shots that involve the viewer in sublime vistas’ 
(231). The immersive experience of stereoscopic sublimity is constitutive 
of the technological mastery of space and its temporalities. The aesthetic 
measure of space is thus an important thematic aspect of a film that 
explores the relationship between creation and colonization through the 
‘promise of rejuvenation’ (Brinded, 234) that the characters are eager to 
find in the archaeological record left by the alien creators. 

Millions of years later, archaeologists Elizabeth Shaw (Noomi Rapace) 
and her husband Charlie Holloway (Logan Marshall-Green) uncover the 
material remains of the primal scene, a petroglyph depicting a group 
of people worshipping a giant being pointing to a constellation, which 
the archaeologists infer is a ‘star map’ to the location of the Engineers’ 


6 Cf. Kreindler on sound design. Decker (74-111) provides a reading of 
similarities in plot and theme between Blade Runner and Prometheus. 
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homeworld. Shot at the Old Man of Storr rock formation on the Isle 
of Skye, the filming site itself marks the ideological nature of romantic 
aesthetics. Tapping into the ‘primal, mysterious and earthy’ aura of the 
Scottish Highlands, Prometheus contributes to the flattening effect of the 
transnational tourist and film industries, what John Marmysz calls the 
‘myth of Scotland as nowhere in particular’ (30). In Prometheus, the 
‘picturesque and awe-inspiring’ aerial views of the geological fixture 
that inspired the local legend of the Storr giant pointing to the heavens 
are co-opted as the point of origin for the film’s own mythic concerns. 
Both ‘ancient and futuristic all at once’ (34), the site is a chronotopic 
threshold through which the film industry exerts technological mastery 
over ‘ancient’ terrain. Prometheus thus renders ‘traces of past mythology’ 
into sublime sources for decidedly ‘monolithic’ conceptions of space. 
Through the contemporary myth of ancient astronaut speculation, 
Prometheus reconfigures the ‘myth of Scotland as nowhere in particular’ 
into symbolic terrain upon which to introduce the myth of Lawrence that 
David adopts during his mission to help his master colonize the future. 

The following scene presents David onboard the Prometheus. He 
appears through laterally opening doors, an SF device that alludes to the 
visual vocabulary of the stage. The actor enters into his role through— 
indeed as—stereoscopic space, emerging from the ‘backstage’ of the 
positive parallax plane to the zero parallax space of centre stage. In a film 
whose theatrical self-referentiality combines with stereoscopic effects to 
disrupt the ‘artificial construction of the fourth wall,’ the potential for a 
liberating cyborg mythology resides in situ in the ‘thick palpable screen 
spaces where the boundaries between the film’s objects and the viewer’s 
bodies are unclear’ (M. Ross, 63, 13). David moves ‘stage left’ to the 
hyper-sleep pod containing Dr. Elizabeth Shaw. He monitors her dreams 
and memories through a HUD ‘neuro-visor,’ one of the many futuristic 
screen configurations that point to the film’s ‘thematic concerns with 
technology, interfaces, cyberspace, and the boundaries between the real 
and the virtual’ (Purse, 2005, 153). He watches residual image-traces of 
Shaw’s childhood, when she as a motherless girl plied her archaeologist 
father for information about the after-life. David is drawn to Shaw, 
whose dream-world provides a spectatorial, philosophical, emotional and 
technological framework through which he begins to formulate questions 
about his own origins, ends and purpose. Spying creates an unsettling 
intimacy between the pair. Crucially, the archaeologist’s very name is a 
direct allusion to the identity Lawrence assumed after the war, when he 
joined the Royal Tank Corps in 1925 as Private Thomas Edward Shaw 
(having served under the pseudonym Private John Hume Ross in the 
RAF from 1922). Cast onto the electronic display of the neuro-visor, 
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David’s silhouette is superimposed momentarily on the dream image, 
suggesting that she is dreaming of him, too. Through her, he dreams 
himself. The implication is that David is developing a psychology and, like 
Lean’s Lawrence, an alter ego from spying. This scene reveals that as a 
technological being, David is beginning to experience agency within the 
haptic play of stereoscopic space. Like Lawrence’s immersion in Lean’s 
deep focus Panavision photography, David confronts his own identity 
as a simulated person whose imagination and material reality are, in 
Aneta Stojni¢’s words, the ‘two pillars supporting every possibility for 
historical transformation’ (51). 

David’s first activities aboard Prometheus are indicative of the 
Lawrence/Shaw intertext. As well as the expedition’s custodian, he is 
an archaeologist. He spends his time learning Proto-Indo European, the 
presumed language of the Engineers, by repeating ‘Schleicher’s Fable,’ an 
invented text that serves as a touchstone for reconstructing the language 
and its pronunciation. But the content of the fable—a story about a 
sheep and a horse whose empathy for each other’s service to humans 
causes them to recognize and confront their own identity as slaves— 
comments on labour relations aboard Prometheus. As an intelligent and 
emotional being, David becomes increasingly self-aware through his 
dawning understanding of the disparity between himself and the crew, 
a disparity that he connects to Lawrence’s prevailing sense of isolation 
in Lean’s film. In his solitude, David watches Lawrence of Arabia on a 
curved projection wall—an exaggeration of the CinemaScope screen 
used to correct the aspect ratio while providing the sensation of three- 
dimensionality (Belton, 1992, 201)—and dyes his hair while imitating 
O’Toole’s inflections. The camera tracks across the film, replicating for 
the audience David’s own viewing experience of what amounts to Scott’s 
stereoscopic restoration of the 1962 film. These three moments in the first 
act of Prometheus—the origins of life, archaeological (re)discovery, and 
David’s duties and entertainment predilections—are defining elements 
in David’s character as an Orientalist, a lover of Lean’s film, a keeper of 
the crew and a spy. While the questions ‘What can you do?’ and ‘What 
do you think about?’ are answered explicitly in relation to the mission 
objectives, the real answers lie in the mirror world David constructs 
around himself. 

Having reached the secret destination LV_233, David revives the 
crew and they assemble for Weyland’s holographic briefing recorded in 
the year 2091. Supposedly dead after the two-year voyage, the briefing 
forms a continuum with his TED talk. As the creator of artificial people, 
Weyland introduces himself through the myth borne vocatively by the 
ship and its mission. ‘There’s a man sitting with you today,’ he says, 
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His name is David. He is the closest thing to a son I will ever have. 
Unfortunately, he’s not human. He will never grow old. He will 
never die. And yet he is unable to appreciate these remarkable gifts, 
for that would require the one thing that David will never have: a 
soul. I have spent my entire lifetime contemplating the questions 
Where do we come from? What is our purpose? What happens 
when we die? [...] The titan Prometheus wanted to give mankind 
equal footing with the gods. For that he was cast from Olympus 
[...] [T]he time has finally come for his return. 


Motivated ostensibly by Weyland’s philosophical inquiry into the 
mysteries of life, the central tension in the film is the relevance of these 
questions to an artificial person whose creator denies him a soul. The 
bastard progeny sits in rapt attention while Shaw and Holloway brief 
the crew on the secret objective to find their creators, the Engineers 
depicted on the various ‘star maps’ discovered at ancient sites around 
the world.” Challenged by the biologist Millburn (Rafe Spall) to disprove 
500 years of evolutionary theory, Shaw responds that faith guides her 
inference. It is, she says, ‘what I choose to believe,’ a direct quotation 
from her dream about her father’s faith in the after-life. The scene 
ends with a cut to a perplexed David, who seems to realize that the 
mission and by implication his very existence is based on a figment. As 
a repository of what Sherryl Vint terms the ‘embodied subjectivity’ of 
the post-human subject, David is a material site for reassessing ‘currently 
dominant constructions of the social’ (2007, 21), a corporeal signifier 
of his father’s unbounded corporate ambition and narcissism, and, 
moreover, the unstable fantasies originating in Shaw’s loss of her mother. 
Born from these two fractured psyches, and desirous of severing his 
umbilical connection to the corporate ‘mother’—from Freud’s ‘biology 
as destiny’—David begins some creative myth-making of his own and 
in the process becomes unbound to the Promethean will of Weyland. 

Similar to Lawrence’s ambivalent relationship with the desert, 
David comes to ‘signify new forms of exclusions’ by inhabiting ‘new 
spaces of freedom’ (Vint, 2007, 21). These spaces are manifest in the 
desert environment of LV_233. The descent of Prometheus in the next 
scene mirrors the activities of the Engineers in the opening sequence. 
The diminutive ship banks into rolling cloudscapes, then passes over 
sweeping mountains and valleys of the primal world below. The 


7 The Project Genesis page on the Weyland website displays pictorial represen- 
tations of the Engineers being worshipped at all the ancient astronaut hot 
spots, including Nazca, Palenque, Babylon and the Valley of the Kings. 
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Prometheus theme rises once again, immersing the audience in the 
sublime prospect unfolding before the crew. The filming location is a 
crucial point of contact between Scott’s and Lean’s conceptualization 
of character in relation to desert spaces. Aerial photography for the 
entry was taken from a helicopter over the Wadi Rum desert in Jordan 
(Fordham, 41), the historic site where Lean filmed Lawrence’s march 
to Aqaba. The Seven Pillars rock formation (so named by the Lawrence 
tourist industry and not after the Quran quotation from which Lawrence 
takes the title of his memoir) completes the mise-en-scene. Breaking 
through the clouds, the crew comment on the expansive waste below. 
David enigmatically offers, ‘There is nothing in the desert, and no man 
needs nothing.’ When the physician Ford (Kate Dickie) demands an 
explanation, David replies that the phrase is ‘just something from a film 
I like.’ This direct quotation of Lawrence of Arabia carries a surprising 
revelation of aesthetic sensibility for an artificial person, an emotional 
response to the rugged beauty filtered through David’s appreciation of 
Lean’s cinematography. 

At once a mark of individuation, the phrase also invites reflection on 
the politics of the mission. Spoken by Prince Feisal, the full quotation 
undermines Lawrence’s aesthetic claims upon Arabia. ‘I think you are 
another of these desert-loving English—Doughty, Stanhope, Gordon of 
Khartoum. No Arab loves the desert. We love water and green trees. 
There is nothing in the desert. No man needs nothing.’ In Lean’s film, 
these words convey Feisal’s suspicion of British imperial interests in terms 
similar to Said’s. But here, quoted selectively, the double negative conveys 
a special meaning for David, who literally is no man. Set apart by his 
status as an artificial person, his attraction to the desert of LV_233 as an 
archaeologist and admirer of Lean’s epic film offers David a potentially 
transcendent space in which to explore his burgeoning sense of purpose 
and identity. If, as Scott Bukatman observes, the ‘precise function of 
science fiction, in many ways, is to create the boundless infinite stuff of 
sublime experience, and thus to produce a sense of transcendence beyond 
human finitudes’ (1999, 256), then David is the consummate spectator of 
the SF special effects unfolding all around him. His aesthetic appreciation 
of the sublime transforms the desert of LV_233 into a transcendent space 
wherein he begins to heed the insistent call of his own soul. 

But like Lawrence, the seeds of David's disillusionment are also sown 
in the territory he finds so invigorating. This is manifest in his tense 
relationship with Holloway, who delights in teasing David for his human 
pretensions. It is significant that an archaeologist is most disturbed by 
David’s encroachments on biological reality. Similar to the Colonials in 
Battlestar Galactica, Holloway cannot reconcile the objective nature of 
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time that David embodies as the latest artifice of human design with 
his professional appreciation of time’s passage through material culture. 
The future that David anticipates for himself in the desert is incommen- 
surate with Holloway’s long-awaited encounter with humanity’s creators. 
Preparing to enter the toxic environment outside the ship, Holloway 
(whose name suggests an empty reading of Donna Haraway’s ‘Cyborg 
Manifesto’) makes a flippant inquiry: ‘David, why you wearing a suit, 
man? [...] You don’t breathe, remember, so why wear a suit?’ Of course, 
he does not need it: no man needs nothing. And David, like Lawrence, 
is well-adapted to this environment. The exchange that follows conveys 
the horrors of difference that David will in turn visit upon Holloway: 


David: ‘I was designed like this because you people are more 
comfortable interacting with your own kind.’ 

Holloway: ‘Making you guys pretty close.’ 

David: ‘Not too close I hope.’ 


As an artificial person created in a man’s image, David’s future is 
prescribed within the generic history of his kind. The very title of the film 
connects him to Mary Shelley’s industrial creation myth of Frankenstein, 
the work whose anxieties about the mechanization of social relationships 
set the terms for the debate about the ‘co-evolution of Homo sapiens and 
Robo Sapiens’ (Kim and Kim, 316). The unnamed creature embodies 
the asymmetrical power relations that ‘are the basis for the construction 
of otherness that will become one of the central motives in the cyborg 
myth’ (Yaszek, 2002, 50). At this critical moment, the anticipation of 
actualizing a dream hard-wired into his programming and stamped onto 
his physical features is deflated and trumped by Holloway’s privileged 
sense of destiny on LV_233. In forcing David to articulate and thereby 
acknowledge his difference, the android begins to open critical distance 
between himself and his creators (‘you people,’ ‘your own kind’) in the 
very terms with which Holloway sets David apart. Whereas Shelley’s 
cyborg is initially and irreparably severed from the social order through 
physical monstrosity, the handsome David is forced by Holloway to 
question the viability of the cultural myths and performances that shape 
his existence. Akin to a spiritual crisis, the ‘cyborg is rather uncertain 
about its own status’ (Smelik, 2010b, 94). Disassociated from the kind 
in whose image he was created, David becomes unkind, a killer in fact, 
who chooses Holloway as the first subject for his Promethean design to 
create life of his own and, in the process, render the soul a redundant 
sign of human ascendancy. 

The anxiety of David’s uncertain status inflects his parallel 
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archaeological activities, his mission to deliver Weyland, who is secretly 
in cryo-stasis aboard Prometheus, to the Engineers, and a secret agenda 
of his own connected to his struggle to liberate himself from the 
prejudices of his human colleagues. While his motivations are never 
fully explained in the film, they are clearly connected to his discovery 
of and experimentation with Engineer bio-technology, a version of 
the black fluid the Engineer imbibes in the opening sequence. The 
expedition enters a conical structure that turns out to be a hangar bay 
for the Engineer ‘juggernauts.’ David lags behind the group to examine 
cuneiform inscriptions on a control panel that activates a holographic 
recording with Sanskrit voicings of the Engineers fleeing some unseen 
danger (Wong). The holographic shadows pass through David’s body. 
David reacts physically, almost ecstatically to the sensation, as if he 
were touched by grace. It turns out that the ship is a temple of sorts 
dedicated to the Xenomorph, which the Engineers depict in a Christ-like 
crucifixion on a frieze in a chamber lined with amphorae of the fluid. 
Clues to David’s agenda are revealed in the iconography of what may very 
well be the Engineers’ own myth of origin. Are the Engineers looking 
for the ones who made them? If so, David continues their mission: like 
Ash in Alien, who under classified company orders to collect a sample 
of the alien life form allows the infected Kane (John Hurt) to enter the 
Nostromo, David secretes an amphora aboard the Prometheus and sets to 
work in his laboratory. 

Another important intertextual moment with Lawrence of Arabia 
occurs during his examination of the unctuous liquid. Peering into a 
drop on the tip of his forefinger, which bears in its swirls the Weyland 
logo, David says, ‘Big things have small beginnings.’ In the context 
of Lean’s film, this line refers to Lawrence’s involvement in the Arab 
Revolt articulated by Mr. Dryden (Claude Rains), the fictional head of 
the Arab Bureau modelled on Hogarth. In this context, though, the 
android has embarked upon his own revolt against the establishment 
whose proprietary brand he bears. In the desert world of LV_233, 
David finds inspiration to forge an alternate future independent of 
the human evolutionary path. The transforming characteristics of the 
fluid on organic DNA is the medium for David’s own will to power, of 
unshackling himself from Weyland’s thrall and becoming a god himself. 
The ‘small beginning’ of his rebellion is infecting the clearest object 
of his subjugation, Holloway, who takes out his frustration in finding 
the Engineers dead on David. The archaeologist’s impossible desire to 
‘meet his maker’ is for him reason enough to belittle what he and his 
kind have created in their own image. Holloway wants to know why 
the Engineers created humanity, a question that also fuels David’s need 
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to understand his purpose as a sentient artificial being. For David, the 
bio-mechanical engineering of humanity and androids suggests parity 
in their shared material genealogy. His exchange with Holloway draws 
out the philosophical and ideological concerns of artificial people as a 
second race: 


David: ‘Why do you think your people made me?’ 

Holloway: ‘We made you because we could.’ 

David: ‘Could you imagine how disappointing it would be to hear 
that from your creator?’ 

Holloway (laughing): ‘I guess it’s a good thing you can’t be 
disappointed.’ 

David (laughing in return): ‘It’s wonderful actually. May I ask you 
something? [...] How far would you go to get what you came all this 
way for—to get your answers? What would you be willing to do?’ 
Holloway: ‘Anything and everything.’ 

David: ‘That’s worth drinking to, I imagine.’ 


Harbouring the bitterness of his failed mission to meet his makers, 
the archaeologist relegates David to the status of tool or experiment. 
Holloway’s naked assertion of power and his own hubris are all the 
evidence David needs to continue the Engineers’ programme of genetic 
manipulation. He contaminates the drink he pours for Holloway, setting 
off a chain of mutations. Holloway impregnates Shaw, Shaw gives birth to 
an alien foetus (the ‘trilobite’), which grows into a giant trilobite which 
in turn ‘face-hugs’ a surviving Engineer, from whose body emerges 
the ‘deacon,’ a prototype of H.R. Giger’s Xenomorph, complete with a 
snatching set of inner teeth. His alter ego Shaw becomes the surrogate 
for David’s line of cyborg progeny: David in turn becomes the surrogate 
father for the Alien franchise by fulfilling what may be the Engineers’ 
own quest: to recreate or honour their own god/origin in the shape of 
the Xenomorph. 

Like the cycles of human/Cylon creation in Battlestar Galactica, 
Prometheus reimagines through David’s experiments an alternate history 
for biological and synthetic life. A fluidic medium for surprising forms 
of creation and procreation, the black fluid is also a spatial analogue 
of progressive SF cinematic storytelling. Scott Bukatman’s examination 
of the relationship between identity and digital morphing is fruitful for 
locating a cyborg narrative within the thematics of Alien mythology. 
Bukatman observes that around virtual reality and morphing ‘images 
of reality, identity, and history are put up for grabs by a mutability 
so apparently radical that these categories appear to be superseded, 
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even obliterated [...] [MJorphing holds out the promise of endless 
transformation and the opportunity to freely make, unmake, and 
remake one’s self.’ Morphing disrupts discrete categories of space and 
time by presenting a ‘condensed performance of vision,’ which is to say, 
an ‘enhanced temporality’ that ‘also enacts a performance of memory, 
yielding further self-(re)generation’ (2003, 133-34). With morphological 
interventions into normative spatial experience, history too becomes an 
open signifier of fluid identity politics. David’s experiments with new 
life forms are an extension of his emulation of the mercurial figure of 
Lawrence in Lean’s film and the contradictory historical myths he as 
an Orientalist and military commander embodies. David’s meta-morphic 
creations function on the one hand within the Alien franchise like his 
own David 8 type, as a physical and ‘cultural “double” [that] enacts 
our own greedy and effortless consumerism’ (Sobchack, 1999, xii). But 
these disruptions are also ‘meta-phoric’ in their ‘historically substi- 
tutive activity’ (xiii). The possibility for embodied forms of subjectivity 
beyond biological reproduction and heteronormative sexual relations 
opens up, as Lisa Yaszek observes in her reading of Scott’s replicants in 
Blade Runner, ‘the possibility of new, non-Oedipal ones as well’ (2002, 
147). That the infertile Elizabeth Shaw, whose very name collapses the 
myths of Frankenstein and Lawrence, is the vessel and incubator for 
David's ‘child’ potentially circumvents his Oedipal relationship with 
Weyland. David inseminating through laboratory processes Shaw, who 
vocatively carries the unstable historical image David bears, represents 
a kind of self-replication, a mode of cyborgian continuity and futurity 
that usurps Weyland’s factory-line replication of Davids (and the kind of 
horror that compels Spielberg’s own David to stave in David’s head with 
a floor lamp). A frank exchange between Shaw and David, who have 
developed a grotesque intimacy through her impregnation, articulates 
how disruptions to sexual subjectivity posit new forms of agency for a 
being freighted with fulfilling the impossible dreams of the father: 


Shaw: ‘What happens when Weyland’s not around to program you 
any more?’ 

David: ‘I suppose I'll be free.’ 

Shaw: ‘Is that what you want?’ 

David: ‘Want? Not a concept I’m familiar with. That being said, 
doesn’t everyone want their parents dead?’ 


The irony of David’s quotation ‘No man needs nothing’ assumes its full 
meaning here. If we read this statement as an expression of his desire 
for freedom from his human programmer, then David as an archaeologist 
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is not so much discovering his origins like his human counterparts, but 
rewriting their genetic code. 

But David still has his other parents to deal with, the Engineers 
themselves. David’s petition to the surviving Engineer (lan Whyte) on 
Weyland’s behalf is answered with a murderous rampage. The reason 
why the Engineer decides to kill Weyland is not explained, but the 
Frankenstein intertext would seem to suggest that, in Stephanie Smith’s 
reading, ‘the creator loathes his creation so much that the creator actively 
seeks his creation’s demise’ (67). With their cache of black fluid, which 
Captain Janek (Idris Elba) presumes is a bioweapon of mass destruction, 
the Engineers have in their plans to return to Earth with the fluid 
revealed if not the reason for destroying what they created a simple will 
and ability to do so. They make and unmake us, to echo Holloway’s 
words, ‘because they could.’ Dying from the Engineer’s blow, Weyland 
utters his last words ‘There is nothing’ to the extra-diegetic leitmotif 
that played when David spoke the line during the descent to LV_223. 
That no man needs nothing is a pun on the way an android’s search for 
individuation has replaced the original, just as the black parasitic fluid 
renders the original untenable. Weyland’s dying words are a testament to 
David's triumph. To a degree, of course, because David’s own Promethean 
desires fall just as short as his maker’s. If he thinks he needs nothing, 
he ultimately requires Dr. Shaw’s help after the Engineer, in a comic 
gesture and homage to Ash in Alien, rips off the android’s head. The 
act is at once the denouement and a commentary on the competing 
agendas jostling in the microcosm of corporate society onboard the 
Prometheus. The film ends with Shaw and the decapitated android flying 
one of the juggernauts in the direction of the Engineer’s homeworld. The 
archaeological mission to revisit the origins of life and time continues 
with Lawrence’s alter ego Shaw and her disciple David ‘heading off’ on 
another galactic road trip. Captained by two failed Lawrences, whose 
breaks with their personal and corporate mythologies open the franchise 
to a potentially novel post-archaeological and post-apocalyptic future, the 
new Prometheus expedition just might have lighted out for another shot 
at a truly original sequel, which is to say an alternate prequel to Alien. 

If Prometheus ultimately fails to break radically from the parasite of 
franchise mythology, the film does gesture towards a cyborg subjec- 
tivity beyond recycled myths of biological or mechanical reproduction. 
Like Lawrence of Arabia, the formal properties of the film reflect the 
thematics of the fable: the plastic computer generated environments 
David inhabits are analogous to the fungible futures David tries to 
create for himself and potentially for his kind. Roger Beebe observes 
that ‘the narratives that we tell about an emergent posthuman cultural 
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formation’ are contingent upon ‘the new cinematic narrative forms that 
are produced under and bespeak this new cultural formation’ (160). 
If David is the author of a new species, which is continually shifting 
shape and eluding the confines of its control systems, his subjectivity 
most directly and fully emerges within the CGI worlds he encounters 
aboard the alien spacecraft. David’s discovery of the juggernaut bridge 
is a pivotal moment, a potential rupture with the historical paradigms 
infecting his manufacture and programming. Alone and having severed 
communications with the crew, David discovers the very point of origin 
of Alien, a version of the chamber where Kane discovers the ‘Space 
Jockey’ and the Xenomorph egg clutch. Here David triggers a hologram 
of the Engineers on the bridge preparing to leave LV_233 with their 
cargo of black fluid. In one of the film’s most spectacular moments he 
activates the Engineers’ version of the star map, a lambent stereoscopic 
‘orrery.’ With the Prometheus theme resonating in the compartment, 
David immerses himself in the dense matrix of visual technology. Like 
the audience’s encounter with Lawrence entering the depth of the desert 
(or David Bowman’s journey through the infinite in 2001), this sublime 
moment invites the spectator to inhabit as much as watch the film.® 
If Lean’s Lawrence found purpose and inspiration in the cleanliness 
of a pre-technological world, David works in the opposite direction, 
locating beauty in the technological sublime. Combining narrative 
strategies with stereoscopic visuality provides a ‘meta-visual account of 
how embodied vision might function’ (M. Ross, 43). For David, the effect 
and the mode of production are one and the same: the manifestation 
of the star map is a chronotopic threshold for the cyborg’s cognitive 
mapping and, moreover, emergent spirituality. For the technology that 
carries death to Earth holds the utopian promise of an artificial soul, 
the dawning sense of his own ‘cosmic connectedness’ (Bukatman, 2003, 
105). Stereoscopic imagery is a fitting medium for cyborg dreams of 
emancipation. Echoing the opening scene of the Engineer’s sacrifice, 
David swims in fluidic stereoscopic space, the awesome grandeur of 
the universe collapsed into kinetic bands of DNA, planets and galaxies. 
Similar to Lawrence’s shadow-dance in the desert when he receives his 
white robes from Sherif Ali (Omar Sharif), David dances in his new 
luminescent cobalt coat, the artefactual gift from the future. In this 
moment, David, like the audience in the opening sequence, encounters 
aesthetics proprioceptively as an effect of the technological system of 3-D 
imaging (Richmond, 6-9). In contrast to the spectacular thrills generally 
associated with the medium, the ‘floating aspects of mise-en-scene 


8 Cf. Tryon, 187. 
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Figure 28. Prometheus (Twentieth Century Fox, 2012). 


impart an altogether different impact, a kind of lyricism and awe’ 
(Klinger, 2013, 191). In this environment, David broadens his emotional 
intelligence through his sensory experience of the Engineers’ embodied 
technology. For David stereoscopic space is diegetic: a spatial distortion 
that he shares with the audience.? Breaking down the perceptual space 
between screen and viewer, stereoscopic cinema promotes what Miriam 
Ross calls ‘hyper-haptic’ experience for the audience (18-46): ‘rather 
than finding distance from the screen and a sense of mastery over the 
images, we consider and reconfigure our bodily placement in relation to 
the screen content’ (24). By collapsing the scopic distance between the 
viewer and subject, Scott invites us for a time to feel, in Bukatman’s 
words, David’s ‘extended encounter with the sublime, rehearsing (and 
hyberbolizing) the filmic spectator’s own response’ (1999, 259-60). In 
this fashion, stereoscopic space functions like the meta-filmic perceptual 
apparatus of the Cylons, who translate their desires for transcendence 
into environments and experiences that they share with each other and 
occasionally manifest for Baltar and, through him, the audience. 

In a surprising gesture, David plucks the Earth from the centre of 
the orrery. He regards the planet with awe and a sense of possession, 
enjoying the privileged view of the Engineers. Holding the whole world 
in his hands, David experiences a Promethean moment of creation. 
For an archaeologist, the orrery is the ultimate artefact: a map of 
origins connecting early civilizations to their future through a cyborg 
‘[c]lonsciousness, which perceives space and experiences duration, 


° See Fordham for techniques used to make the orrery. 
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makes the self and the universe at once’ (Bukatman, 2003, 136). 
Like the desert in Lawrence of Arabia, the orrery opens possibilities for 
an alternative narrative register that supersedes the galactic mapping 
and colonial imagery of the Weyland website. Prometheus thus offers 
glimpses into an alternative future for the franchise in the ongoing SF 
cinematic project of destabilizing, like 2001 did for its generation, the 
present through the experience of the artificial sublime. The cyborg 
body enters a fluidic narrative field that visually disrupts the Alien 
origin story. At this exultant moment the new-born Dave slips the 
controls of programmed memory to discover—like the replicants in 
Blade Runner—that ‘reality can be morphed’ (137). For a brief moment, 
the viewer and David are confronted with the possibility that it ‘is the 
world that morphs and not the body’ (138). 

The conclusion of the film supports this reading. David and Shaw 
lift off from the planet to Shaw’s voiceover of her report to Earth. But 
unlike Ripley, she does not embark upon a homeward course, does not 
fall asleep to become absorbed back into the company. Having given 
birth to an alien life form herself, she is also a cyborg, suggesting a 
co-evolutionary future alongside her artificial companion. The search 
for origins has given birth to a potentially viable cyborg myth for a 
franchise poised to reimagine how we construct intelligences around 
objects deemed historical. Like the Cylons, David opens up fissures 
and troubles this relationship by asking questions and demanding 
answers of his creators, demands for reciprocation that trouble the easy 
othering and binary of us and them, subject and object, biology and 
materiality. While the Cylons create a space to cohabitate with their 
Colonial brethren, this is not the end of their story, for the coalition 
invites attentive viewers to reconsider the history and co-evolutionary 
path of power and technological ascendancy that will bring them once 
again to the precipice of nuclear annihilation. David’s future has yet to 
be written and so remains a potential avenue in SFFTV to continue to 
examine critically the ways we graft the production of knowledge into 
corporate dreams of colonizing the future. 

Whatever surprises the future-past of Alien might have in store, the 
biggest disappointment of Prometheus may be that the film is ultimately 
an allegory of an android’s failure to find an equitable station in the 
future, an ending foreclosed by the parasitic imagery of the franchise 
with which Scott leaves the viewer: a version of the Xenomorph 
erupts from the belly of the Engineer, unleashed upon the future by a 
disaffected cyborg from the very DNA of his creators. We are also left 
to ponder what role a headless android might play in shaping his future 
and that of the franchise. While these questions remain to be answered 
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in a potential sequel, I suggest that these closing images of monstrosity 
and disincorporation offer an oblique yet apropos commentary on 
recent events in the cradle of civilization, the desert from which the 
film’s allegory of creation accrues so much of its aesthetic and historical 
imagery. David and Shaw’s envoy to meet their makers is a fitting envoi 
to the archaeological themes of the film and to the present examination 
of archaeology and geopolitics in contemporary SFFTV. 

Writing at the end of the 1990s, Steven Caton makes the interesting 
observation that old films like Lawrence of Arabia have a surprisingly 
durable shelf life. He recalls his experience of watching the 1989 
restoration, which was still playing in repertory cinema houses during 
the First Gulf War. He argues that two aspects of the ‘film’s anthro- 
pology’—its historical material and its aesthetic content—were still 
relevant for the critical appreciation of ongoing political affairs in the 
Middle East. He offers a ‘speculative reading of the film as allegory of 
the First Gulf War’ (194-99; cf. Hodson, 128), a reading that recognizes 
the fairly facile identification of ‘Stormin’ Norman Schwartzkopf with 
Lawrence (a comparison the general himself makes in his memoirs 
[194]), but is more interested in the particular narratives about the Gulf 
War that the comparison spawns, especially in relation to the bilateral 
issue of war atrocities. This reading dovetails Lawrence’s ‘revenge’ 
upon the Turks after they slaughtered the villagers of Tafas with the 
issue of civilian deaths in a new era of ‘intelligent’ warfare. For Caton, 
Lawrence’s massacre of the Turkish column, the ‘climax of Lawrence’s 
journey into his heart of darkness’ (196), resonates with one of the 
grisliest televised images to emerge from the war: the so-called ‘Highway 
of Death,’ the firebombed Kuwaiti road carrying Iraqi civilians fleeing 
from the allied advance, a controversy that could never be fully settled 
because of the tight rein on a press relegated to reproducing the official 
rhetoric of the campaign handed out during briefings. Filtered through 
the dehumanizing experiences and culpability of Lawrence, Caton 
concludes that ‘it was, sadly, as though this movie spoke more honestly 
and painfully of this war than any representations of it emanating from 
the government or the press’ (198). If the film is both an artefact of 
an imperial imagination and a critique of the hegemonic system that 
produced the myth of Lawrence, it continues to have ‘moral relevance 
to our colonialist involvement in the Middle East today’ (199). 

Similar comments could no doubt be raised about the 50th anniversary 
4K restoration released in 2012 in the context of the ongoing efforts 
against al-Qaeda and the new challenges to global security arising out 
of the Arab Spring. Released in the same year as Prometheus and the 
outbreak of the civil war in Syria, Lean’s film is an uncanny testament 
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to the forever war in the Middle East. Us watching David watching 
Lawrence is a contemporary metaphor for reflecting upon our latest 
return to the birthplace of civilization. David’s immersion in the stereo- 
scopic restoration of Lawrence of Arabia affords a glimpse into the future 
of East/West relations as yet another incarnation of the tension between 
vision and narrative formulated by Edward Said. In this sense, Prometheus 
offers material for contemplating the latest phase of the myth of the 
eternal return not explicitly as an allegory of contemporary events, but 
as a cluster of images that prompt questions about the relevance of SF 
as a symbolic medium for considering relationships between material 
culture, progress and politics. The present study concludes with an envoi 
that considers how Prometheus as an SF film artefact helps us to reflect 
upon real-world uses of 3-D cinema in the symbolic war on heritage 
currently raging in the cradle of civilization. 


Envoi 


‘These ruins that are behind me, they are idols and statues that 
people in the past used to worship instead of Allah. The Prophet 
Muhammed took down idols with his bare hands when he went 
into Mecca. We were ordered by our prophet to take down idols 
and destroy them, and the companions of the prophet did this 
after this time, when they conquered countries.’ 

Anonymous ISIS soldier! 


[The iconoclasts’] rage to destroy images rose precisely because 
they sensed this omnipotence of simulacra, this facility they 
have of effacing God from the consciousness of men, and 
the overwhelming, destructive truth which they suggest: 
that ultimately there has never been any God, that only the 
simulacrum exists, indeed that God himself has only ever 
been his own simulacrum. 

Jean Baudrillard? 


As I compose this on St. Patrick’s Day of 2017, Iraqi and coalition forces 
are poised to recapture the city of Mosul, the last major ISIS stronghold in 
northeastern Iraq. Over the past few weeks, the army has painstakingly 
reclaimed much of the eastern section of the city. The timing of the 
offensive is coincidental yet significant for the role of archaeological 
remains in the struggle to establish an Islamic caliphate. Nearly two years 
ago to the day, ISIS released a video documenting their vandalism of 
the Mosul museum (26 February 2015).* The horrified world watched 


! Translation taken from Winsor. 
2 Baudrillard, 1983, 8. 
3 Https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=_KELYkEkI1gU. 
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ISIS fighters laying waste to artefacts gathered from the Assyrian cities 
of Nineveh, Nimrud and Khorsabad, as well as the ancient city of Hatra. 
The video’s coup de grace is a soldier drilling into the face of a winged, 
human-headed bull known as a lamassu. The videographer employs a 
split screen to juxtapose a photograph of the artefact being excavated 
in the mid-nineteenth century with a contemporary image of the object 
in situ at the Nimrud complex on the outskirts of Mosul. An Arabic 
caption scrolling across screen completes the triptych: ‘These idols and 
statues are not from the era of the prophet (pray to him, peace be upon 
him) and his companions, but (rather) are inventions from the servants 
of satan.” The sentence is passed and the lamassu is beheaded. 

The choreographic effects of slow motion photography, staccato and 
montage editing, and background singing overlaying the sounds of battle 
are integral to the iconoclastic message. While a pale comparison to the 
kinds of artefact and monument destruction choreographed by Michael 
Bay in his Transformers films—how could actual demolition compete with 
the rolling fireballs of Hollywood action blockbusters?—the Islamic State 
hijacked in kind the visual vocabulary of Bay’s brand of state-sponsored 
violence. In this asymmetrical war, global audiences are confronted 
with a low-budget but equally high-concept war film with the power 
to outrage and inspire (cf. Parkin). 

Liberated by Iraqi forces, the ravaged museum forms a grotesque 
book-end to the looting of the Baghdad Museum in April 2003. It seems 
that ISIS learned an important lesson from what was incidental (though 
predictable) damage to archaeological remains during the Second Gulf 
War. A weaponized expression of fundamentalist Sunni ideology, 
smashing artefacts has another, far more cynical objective. Iconoclasm 
inflates black market prices and promotes a cottage industry in looting 
from which ISIS levies taxes. Looting and destruction thus conspire in 
a global network in which Western buyers help finance the caliphate. 
Bearing witness to the ‘general exchange of all cultures’ (Baudrillard, 
2010, 102), these ravaged ‘beach-heads of globalization’ (Coulter, 5) are 
attractive, highly valued terrorist targets and commodities. 

Toppled, smashed and humiliated, the statues are, furthermore, 
destroyed in a manner suggestive of an execution, a parody of the 
snuff videos prepared for world-wide distribution by militant fundamen- 
talists. These gruesome exhibitions of ISIS resolve emerge as perhaps 
an inevitable and predictable response to the fatal history of Western 
intervention in the region. Parodying and exploiting the symbolic value 
of archaeology as a science of shared origins, the iconoclastic impulses of 


4 My thanks to Jeanette Greven for the translation. 
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ISIS pay homage to the power of archaeology to generate authentic signs 
of the West. The outrage of Western civilization at artefact destruction is 
a version of the outrage expressed by fundamentalist revolutionaries who 
understand their value as symbolic capital. While the brutality of the 
attacks on the museum may be interpreted as a vestigial expression of a 
primitive mentality, the logic of iconoclasm has a remarkably postmodern 
significance: to recognize, in Baudrillard’s terms, the mighty reality of 
the simulacrum, the god of global monoculture that equates sanitised 
Hollywood images of war and violence with democratic legitimacy. 
While SFFTV has yet to respond to the war against ISIS—as Tripp 
Reed’s Manticore did for the looting of the Baghdad Museum—the 
West has nonetheless prepared a swift and proportionate response to 
a particular ISIS attack: the systematic looting and destruction of the 
UNESCO World Heritage site of Palmyra, which was overrun by ISIS 
forces in May 2015. In October, ISIS blew up the triumphal arch of 
Septimius Severus, a cornerstone feature of the Silk Road oasis that 
joined an immense colonnade spanning more than one kilometre in 
length (the Temple of Bel was also demolished in the same year).* In 
one of a growing list of UNESCO press releases, Director-General Irina 
Bokova condemned the action within the very rhetoric of world heritage 
that makes these sites irresistible targets for ISIS. She states that this 


new destruction shows how terrified by history and culture the 
extremists are, because understanding the past undermines and 
delegitimizes the pretexts they use to justify these crimes and 
exposes them as expressions of pure hatred and ignorance. Palmyra 
symbolizes everything that extremists abhor; cultural diversity, 
intercultural dialogue, the encounter of different peoples in this 
centre of trading between Europe and Asia.® 


In terms reminiscent of George W. Bush’s admonition that al-Qaeda 
attacked the World Trade Center because it ‘hates freedom,’ Bokova 
ennobles Palmyra as a prototype of globalist harmony. Her clarion call 


> It is also the site of another particularly calculated act of violence, the 
beheading in August 2015 of the 82-year-old head of antiquities in Palmyra, 
Dr. Khaled al-Asaad. Photos of his body hung on a colonnade in the central 
square were published with a sign outlining the charges against him, 
which included fealty to the Syrian president Bashar al-Assad, maintaining 
contact with senior regime intelligence and security officials, and managing 
Palmyra’s collection of ‘idols’ (Shaheen and Black). 

é Http://en.unesco.org/news/director-general-condemns-destruction-arch- 
triumph-palmyra-extremists-are-terrified-history (5 October 2015). 
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to a new theatre of war ignores the underlying social and political 
injustices fuelling the civil war against Syria’s president and his allies 
(as I revise this Bashar al-Assad with Russian complicity unleashed sarin 
gas on the town of Khan Shaykhun). She continues, 


Despite their relentless crimes, extremists will never be able to erase 
history, nor silence the memory of this site that embodies the unity 
and identity of the Syrian people. Each new destruction should 
spur us to share knowledge of the significance of this heritage 
in museums, schools or the media. This is an important part of 
safeguarding the city and of the global fight against the cultural 
cleansing underway in the Middle East. I commend teachers, 
journalists, associations, and professionals in the field of culture, 
as well as members of the public, who are helping transmit the 
story of Palmyra to future generations. 


The manner of perpetuating Palmyra’s memory is critical to her message. 
In lieu of archaeological fieldwork, which has been suspended in Syria 
since the civil war began in 2011, documentation is key for heritage 
preservation. She affirms UNESCO’s determination in ‘establishing 
networks to link the thousands of experts in Syria and abroad working 
to transmit this heritage, notably with the help of modern technology.’ 
Digital photography, the medium of disseminating ISIS propaganda, is 
a countermeasure to the Islamic State’s programme of erasure. Several 
virtual preservation initiatives are underway, including the creation of 
stereoscopic models from crowdsource data. Images taken from archives, 
the internet and even tourist photographs are being used to replicate 
cheaply sites targeted for looting and destruction in war zones (Spano). 

A decidedly science fictional logic has taken root in the cultural 
heritage industry’s programme to perpetuate a desired future, an irony 
evidenced by the highly publicized efforts to synthesize the Arch of 
Septimius Severus by the Oxford-based Institute for Digital Archaeology 
in conjunction with researchers from Oxford and Harvard Universities 
and Dubai’s Museum of the Future. As its name suggests, the organi- 
zation is dedicated to preserving heritage through a form of digital 
counter-insurgency. Carved by robots out of Carrara marble, the 12-ton, 
one-third scale replica is, in the words of the institute’s director Roger 
Michel, ‘a symbol of defiance against terrorists erasing the Middle East’s 
pre-Islamic history’ (qtd. in T. Williams, 1). Michel is also on record 
as stating, ‘My intention is to show Islamic State that anything they 
can blow up we can rebuild exactly as it was before, and rebuild it 
again and again. We will use technology to disempower Isis’ (2). This 
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questionable assertion—that a reproduction, and even a reproduction of 
a reproduction ad infinitum, can stand in for the original—demonstrates 
that these quasi-archaeological objectives are thoroughly invested in the 
symbolic work of nation-states. Present and tangible, the arch accrues 
authenticity in relation to the performances of authenticity made possible 
on this new ‘beach-head’ opened up against ISIS. Digital replication is 
the latest salvo in an ‘assault of postmodern warfare’ (Bergstein, 38). 

In the case of the triumphal arch—whose origin as a monument to 
the Roman conquest of Persia seems to have been overwritten in the 
3-D printing process—the scaled-down model of intercultural dialogue 
has gone on a world tour. The replica was unveiled first in Trafalgar 
Square in April 2016, and then in New York City in September. While 
the symbolism of the exhibition site in London is sympathetic with the 
commemoration of England’s own imperial victory at Trafalgar (and 
of the stockpile of Egyptian artefacts that Nelson confiscated as war 
booty from the French), the second ceremony in the U.S. creates new 
histories for the replica that are entirely in accord with the Institute 
for Digital Archaeology’s ‘other’ motive for artefact simulation. The 
promotional material on the Institute’s website celebrates the arch’s 
admission into New York City’s pantheon of democratic icons.’ Entitled 
‘A Bridge Over Troubled Water,’ the second exhibition has a theme 
song to commemorate what Mayor William De Blasio calls a ‘powerful 
act of solidarity with all those lost and hurt in Syria.’ The arch also 
commemorates the 35th anniversary of Simon and Garfunkle’s 1981 
reunion concert in Central Park. The Institute posts photos of performers 
paying homage to the folk duo on a small stage fronting the arch. The 
display has since moved twice more: to Dubai for the World Government 
Summit in February 2017, and then in March to Florence for the G7 
Summit, where it currently resides in the Piazza della Signoria alongside 
the reproduction of Michelangelo’s David.’ After the tour the arch will 
be repatriated to Palmyra, perhaps to become an ISIS target, thereby 
endowing the replica with immediate historical value. 

I suspect that many archaeologists are suspicious of the political 
agendas served by 3-D salvation, if only in the theoretical sense that 
archaeology is by its very nature dedicated to studying ruination as 
a process. It is in these terms that Anne Pyburn, the Director of the 
Center for Archaeology in the Public Interest at Indiana University, 


7 See Institute for Digital Archaeology website, http://digitalarchaeology.org. 
uk/new-york-city/. 

8 Http://www.theflorentine.net/news/2017/03/arch-palmyra-installed-g7-off/ 
(9 March 2017). 
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responds to the digital archive project with a degree of alacrity. For the 
idea of replication is an ideological intervention into the historical life 
of things, a programme that aligns archaeology with the economics of 
‘the tourist industry and the preservation industry and the projects of 
nation states,’ wherein artefacts are in danger of becoming ‘renewable 
resources’ in a system of ‘disaster capitalism’ (229, 227, 230). In the 
case of the triumphal arch, replication manufactures value for the object 
alongside ‘stakeholder’ desires to ‘reify the status quo in the present 
by constructing a primordial pedigree for it’ (228). This is especially 
problematic in the war against ISIS, for monuments also bear witness to 
local histories of violence, histories that are in danger of erasure through 
paradigms of world heritage that protect sites and objects determined to 
have ‘outstanding universal value’ (Kalman, 1). Pyburn warns that the 
cultural heritage industry too often imposes preservation schemes that 
‘can alienate people from their resources, making them vulnerable to 
predatory organizations’ (Pyburn, 226). 

It is in this sense, then, that Prometheus offers an oblique commentary 
on the simulacral war on terror. In an article in the New York Times, 
journalist Kamel Daoud expresses a popular response to ISIS when he 
argues that the organization ‘seeks to negate and destroy any evidence 
of the passing of time, in Palmyra and elsewhere.’ ISIS, he says, ‘tries 
to extend the desert’s domain: to replace walls with sand, to flatten out 
landscape, to return to a vacuum so as to start history all over again’ 
(qtd. in Bergstein, 14). The reference to the desert brings us full circle 
to Ridley Scott’s remediation of Lawrence of Arabia, to a film whose 
artificial protagonist reminds us that all deserts—all places seemingly 
devoid of symbolic context—bear the marks and traces of time, and that 
erasure is always part of the historical context. David’s ironic recitation 
of Prince Feisal’s axiom ‘no man needs nothing’ resists the forces that 
seek to collapse diversity through replication, to reduce the world, as 
Baudrillard famously puts it, to ‘the desert of the real’ (1983, 2). Born out 
of a postmodern need to generate origins through simulation, the cyborg 
is an emergent figure of time. Like the lamassu, David is beheaded as a 
sign of the iconoclastic principles of his human compatriots to preserve 
stable myths of human origins; yet David nonetheless liberates through 
his genetic experiments a new cyborg life form as his artefactual gift to 
the future, one that clearly does not respect its origins and resists the 
impulse to put the head back on the broken thing, which is to say, to 
extend the symbolic life of objects with the cement provided by powerful 
corporate structures like Weyland Industries and UNESCO. 

Through David, Prometheus exposes the contradictory logic of the 
phoney triumphal arch. As an objective manifestation of our dreams for 
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a perfect past, the simulation attempts to conceal the scars of imposed 
origins. For all her scientific training, for all her faith in the gods of 
origin, Elizabeth Shaw can only—and honestly—conclude, ‘we were so 
wrong.’ If David’s experiences shed light on the iconoclastic impulses 
of ISIS, they also reflect the iconodulist demands of UNESCO, which 
artificially suture through simulation material culture to the flow of life. 
Like the failures of Lean’s Lawrence, ISIS and the Institute for Digital 
Archaeology fail to bring antiquity into a new narrative, and instead 
relegate the past into metonymic images of ritualistic dis(re)memberment 
that reaffirm the cultural and monetary value of origins through the 
seemingly endless morphology of perpetuation. Prometheus asks us 
through the figure of an artificial person to meditate on the manner 
in which our preservation instincts sacrifice the future in the quest for 
authentic pasts. Until we can envision a future beyond them, we remain 
trapped in the circular logic of Fredric Jameson’s prescient aphorism: 
that SF’s ‘deepest vocation is to bring home, in local and determinate 
ways and with a fullness of concrete detail, our constitutional inability 
to imagine Utopia itself’ (289). 
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